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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


THE ADDRESSES IN FULL. 


More than the ordinary number of 
Fourth of July celebrations were held 
throughout the country last week, but per- 
haps the most notable of them was that at 
Woodstock, Conn. The eminence and na- 
tional reputation of the speakers present 
and the importance of the topics discussed 
area sufficient reason for giving verbatim 
reports of the addresses, The programme 
includes poems by R. H. Stoddard, C. P. 
Cranch, and the Rev. Alfred J. Hough; and 
orations by Governor Andrews, of Connect- 
icut; Senator Matthews, of Ohio; Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut; Congressman Loring, 
of Massachusetts; Congressman Wait, of 
Connecticut; Bishop Gilbert Haven, A. 8. 
Hatch, Esq., Hon. B. G. Northrop, and 
Miss Frances E, Willard. The meeting was 
called to order by Congressman Wait, who 
invited Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, to offer 
prayer, Mr: Waitthen made the address of 
welcome and nominated the following 

OFFICERS OF THE DAY. 

President, 
Hon. O. H. Platt, United States Senator 

from Conn. 

Vice- Presidents, 

Hon. Gilbert W. Phillips, Putnam, 
Charles E. Searls, Esq., Thompson. 
Col. Alexander Warner, Pomfret. 
Hon. John L. Dean, Ashford. 
Rev. Francis Williams, Chaplin. 
Hon. Edward L. Candall, Brooklyn. 
Arnold B. Fenner, Esq., Plainfield. 
William H. Chollar, Esq., Killingly. 
Hon. David Greenslet, Hampton. 
Hon. Andrew J. Bartholomew, Southbridge. 
H. M. Williams, Esq., Dudley. 
Cortland Wood, Esq., Webster. 
Frank Crawford, Esq., Union. 
Preston B. Sibley, Esq., Eastford. 
Oliver H, Perry, Esq., Woodstock. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., New York. 

Secretaries, 
F. C. Stone, Esq., Putnam. 
Randolph Chandler, Esq., Thompson. 
Thomas Williams, Esq., Pomfret. 
Clarence W. Bowen, Woodstock. 








ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY THE HON. JOHN T. Warr, 
Member of Congress. 
Fellow Citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


I am glad of the opportunity to meet 
once more, face to face, with the men and 
women of staunch old Windham County, 
and to express my gratitude for the unvary- 
ing kindness and generous feeling they have 
ever menue toward me, 

It is sincere pleasure tlrat I perfo 
the duty. which has been devdiver ‘cutee 
me, of bidding you a cordial welcome to 
this attractive Park, with its beautiful sur- 
roundings, that has been provided by the 
liberality of one of Woodstock’s most dis- 
tinguished sons; and of inviting you to 
take a pers in the patriotic ceremonies with 
which it is intended to celebrate this anni- 
versary of our nation’s birth. 

Tcongratulate you upon the auspicious 
circumstances that surround us. ée dawn 
of the second-century of our national exist- 
ence opens.0-& prosperous and united peo: 
ple. No threatening cloud appears on our 





country’s horizon. No muttering thunder 


sounds as the premonition of a comin 






has been subdued. The foul blot of slavery, 
that so long stained our national escutcheon, 
has been washed outin the blood of un- 
numbered patriots and heroes. The disor- 


"| ganizing and destructive doctrine of state 


sovereignty has been overthrown; and 
over all and above all the suprem- 
acy of the General Government has been 
established by a tribunal from the de- 
cision of which there can be no appeal. 
The Republic is a Nation, and not a mere 
aggregation of minor sovereignties; and 
wherever its starry banner floats in the 
breeze, whether on land or sea, it is recog- 
nized and venerated as the symbol of na- 
tional power, of national honor, of liberty, 
humanity, and civilization. The strength 
of our free institutions has been tested amid 
civil convulsions that shook the land to its 
foundations, and proved the capacity of an 
intelligent and patriotic people for self-gov- 
ernment. The financial disasters which were 
inevitable after so great a tumult and com- 
motion, which the wisest business sagacity 
could not prevent, which the most untiring 
and skillful efforts could not avoid, have 
ended. Theturning point has been reached 
and passed. Wise legislation and deter- 
mined effort have succeeded in great] 

reducing the burden of the public debt, wit 

its annual interest, and in relieving the peo- 
ple from the crushing load of onerous tax- 
ation. The unswerving purpose of an 
honest pose to maintain the national faith 
and redeem the national pled has accom: 
plished the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and made the credit of the Re- 
public equal to that of the oldest and rich- 
est nations of the earth. I believe that the 
returning confidence and trust, which are 
apparent on every hand, will fully and 
speedily revive our business; and that our 
mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial 
enterprises will in the future be estab- 
lished on asounder and more stable basis 
than before. Judicious legislation and 
that fair protection which our own indus- 
tries are entitled to receive will again cause 
our furnaces to glow and the wheels and 
spindles of our splendid mills to make mu- 
sic throughout the land. American enter- 
prise has opened marts all over the globe 
for the products of American ingenuity and 
industry; and the excess of our exports 
over our imports is rapidly adding to the 
national wealth. As no nation in all histo- 
ry ever rallied so grandly to the support of 
an imperiled government, so no nation in 
all history ever recovered so grandly from 
the har, pienso and desolation engendered 
by civil conflict. Even amid the perils and 
anxieties of civil war, when every energ 

was bent toward the suppression of rehel- 
lion, the country’s growth and advancement 
were scarcely checked. And in the arts 
and sciences; in skilled inventions; in the 
building up and advancement of the moral, 
educational, and religious interests of the 
country; in all material and intellectual 
progress, we may challenge a comparison 


| with any nation on the globe. 


Through the courage, firmness, and dis- 
cretion of a patriotic executive, recent and 
vital issues that alarmed the public mind 
have been promptly met. and wisely adjust- 
ed; and the Government moves on serencly 
and with resistless power in its appointed 
course, untrammeled and undisturbed, 

The seed that our fathers planted with 
faith and love apd watered with their tears 
has grown into a goodly harvest. The 
scanty settlements that scarce could gain a 
foothold on the borders of the Atlantic 
have reached out over the mountains and 
across the prairies, until they hold a conti- 
nent within their grasp; until a nation—God- 
fearing and liberty-loving—has been estab- 
lished upon a foundation as enduring as the 
eternal hills and whose power and influence 
are felt and respected by every people of the 
world. Behind us lie the perils that have been 
surmounted; the dangerous paths through 
which our footsteps have been guided; the 
memory of conflicts that have tested our 
manhood and developed in us an unsus- 
pected strength. Before us stretches out a 
future whose possibilities no man may 
know. But, with just pride in the achieve- 
ments of the past, with an page reo 
faith in the promises of the future, we 
e%on this day, sacred and dear to every 
heart, to renew our vows of 









storm. An arrogant and defiant rebellion, | fidelity to that Union whose name we love; Others have fought for fame; the Union 
that put in peril the life of the Republic, | to recall the heroism and sacrifices of those 


who died to preserve it; to draw inspiration 
from the story of their devotion; and to re- 
solve that the flag on which their dyin 
gaze was turned 1 float proudly an 
are fen generations yet unnumbered 
and unborn. 

Tam requested to announce that an hon- 
ored citizen of Connecticut, Senator Orville 
H. Platt, has been selected as president of 
the day, and I now have the pleasure of in- 
troducing him to you. 


ORATION OF ae OF THE 





THE FATAL HERESY OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY.— 
THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY AND OF GOOD 
GOVERNMENT SINCE 1861. 





BY SENATOR O. H. PLATT, OF CONNECTICUT, 


Fellow- Citizens: — Each recurrence of 
this day awakens more intense emotions of 
gratitude and joy and begets higher hopes 
and nobler purposes in the heart of every 
true citizen of the Republic. The occasion 
we commemorate becomes, as the years roll 
by, more and more the admiration and 
wonder of the world; and so we have come 
to feel and know that the form and consti- 
tution of our Government were the result of 
no mere human wisdom and foresight, but 
that the men who thought out its immortal 
principles and laid its enduring foundations 
were under the direct guidance and inspira- 
tion of Him who ruleth over all and who, 
slowly but surely, is bringing man to his 
highest estate. 

ou whom I meet here to-day, represent- 
ing a staid and sedate community; you who 
labor in field or mill, who have n ed- 
ucated to sobriety and thoughtfulness and, 
if you will pardon the suggestion, to some- 
thing of Puritan sternness, have this day 
given yourselves up to rejoicings which on 
other oe might seem wild and extrav- 
agant. You greeted the morning light with 
demonstrations of happiness. All through 
the day the lines of care that mark your 
features will soften and relax, every eye will 
sparkle, and sara face beam with soul- 
light. The day for you and yours is a 
happy, joveus y. You will retire at its 
close with the consciousness that it has been 
a day well spent and that in some way each 
one is stronger and nobler for its festivities. 
Many people have their m makings, 
their masquerades, their carnival days, when 
for a time they unbend, and in exuberance 
of spirits forget business and care and 
want; but such occasions, beyond the in- 
p cidental benefit of relaxation, are barren of 
results. This day for us is far different. It 
is no idle jubilee, when pent-up spirits 
break the bounds of restraint, and the light 
and frivolous side of our natures eclipses 
the sterner qualities of manhood. his 
happiness is not mere frivolity; this joy is 
not trifling; this demonstration is not un- 
meaning. Underneath it all, inspiring it 
all, yes, sanctifying it all, is that sentiment 
which next to fealty to God is the strongest, 
noblest, most enduring in the human heart 
—fealty to government, national fealty. The 
true man loves his family and kin, his birth- 
lace, his home, his town, his state, and his 
ellow-men; but next to the God of all he 
loves his nation, This love it is that makes 
men great; that in all ages has transformed 
men of common mold into heroes, whose 
atriotic deeds have stirred the world. 
This love it was that nerved the patriots of 
an hundred years ago; that gave them wis- 
dom, courage, patience, hope, sublime en- 
durance, and crowned with victory their 
struggle, This love it was that inspired 
the patriots of recent years, men still living, 
many of whom are here, who dedicated 
manhood, life, and all that life holds dear 
to the service and rescue of an imperiled 
nation. Men call it patriotism. It is na- 
tional love,. It was the nation and its 
hopes; the nation and its proteetive power; 
the nation and its glory that commanded and 
ennobled the soldier of the Union, that 
made him leave his peaceful occupation, 
his home and kin, with lip that felt no 
quiver and eye that held no tear, that sus- 
tained and upheld him in summer’s heat 
and wiuter’s cold,-on lonely picket, along 
the deadly skirmish-line, and in the rush 
and roar of battle—that gave him strength 
to suffer and courage to die. 
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soldier fought for principle. Others have 
fought for conquest or glory; the Union 
soldier fought for his nation. Oh, nation! 
thus upheld, thus defended, thus conse- 
crated! God grant that we in peace may 
be as true to thy cause as were our living 
soldiers in thy peril, as were the dead who 
sleep in thy bosom. 

The record of the past touches eve 
heart. We all love to repeat it to eac 
other. We love to dwell upon it. We 
never tire of eulogizing the great men who 
conceived and established, and the brave 
men who defended and pre our Re- 
public. We exult with pardonable pride 
that our history and our achievements have 
silenced those who sneered at the idea of 
self-government. We congratulate each 
other that the rights of our citizens are 
more firmly established and more surely 
protected by this government of the 
le than anywhere else the wide world over. 

e point mankind to what has been done 
as the assurance of the future. The story 
never grows old. Our century of national 
life is incomparably beneficient and frand. 
No wonder we celebrate each year the day 
on which that life began. 

But, friegma. we net ae patos 
the past. we only rejoice r 
and bask in its glowing light; if we catch 
from it no inspiration to duty; gain from it 
no desire for new and grander achieve- 
ments; then we shall be untrue to ourselves 
and sadden and disappoint the hopes of the 
world. Humanity, gladdened by what has 
been accomplished, demands from us still 
greater triumphs and longs for still nobler 
advancement, 

Poets have berg and painters have 
pictured individual life as a journey, and 
so we should regard national life. The 
road by which we come is not to be 
retraced. . Its rough and perilous dangers, 
its shades and peaceful slopes are alike be- 
hind us. We must tread the path of the 
present, with our eyes fixed on the way be- 
yond, though that course stretches further 
than the range of our keenest vision. 

The present is peaceful. Thank God for 
that. Our citizens no longer move in battle- 
ranks, are no longer called upon to manifest 
their bravery where.life is imperiled or sur- 
rendered for the national defense; and yet 
the contest goes on. Patriotism may never 
‘be dormant. National love must never 
grow cold. The cause of popular govern- 
ment embodies universal. liberty, and eter- 
nal vigilance is its price. Jf Peace hath her 
victories, it is only because she hath her 
dangers and her struggles, The strife on 
hattle-fields is but the outcome of the con- 
flict of ideas which precedes the strife, and 
if American citizens would preserve the 
nation’s peace they must in peace uphold, 
maintain, and enforce the principles on 
which it was founded and for the vindica- 
tion of which it was defended. If you 
would avert further conflict, you must see 
to it that the ideas which compelled the 
bloody fight do not gain sufficient strength 
to renew the battle. Do not commit the 
fatal error of becoming so absorbed in your 
pursuits as to forget that you area part of 
the governing power. I know you long for 
rest. I know the spirit of enterprise which 
possesses the New Englander, and I would 
not repress it, I know his tendency, when 
in some great crisis the impulse of patriot- 
ism has triumphed over self-interest and 
those who would pervert or destroy the 
Government have been seemingly van- 
quished, to feel that his duty ended with 
the emergency and that he may safely leave 
the management of public affairs to others, 
while he devotes himself to the material in- 
terests of the country, and through and 
with them to his own prosperity and ad- 
vancement. I know, too, that it is this 
alone which gives scheming and intriguing 
men their opportunity for mischief and 
creates constantly-recurring danger. The 
lesson I am seeking to teach to-day is that 
the first duty of every citizen is to his coun- 
try. He may cherish other loves, ambitions 
which pertain to self; but his supreme love 
must befor the nation, his chief ambition to 

its welfare. Muchas youmay dislike 
what you term politics, you have no more 
solemn or imperative duty than to maintain 
and constantly enforce correct political 
= steadily, earnestly, and con- 
tinually to do your full part in electing to 
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office, and to every office, oly those men 
who represent and will adhere to these prin- 
ciples. Do not neglect, do not let others 
neglect thoroughly to understand and jeal- 
ously to guard the rights of the nation and 
of every citizen therein. If I may hope to 
impress upon you one thing that will remain 
when I am gone, let me emphasize this: 
Study the history and Constitution of your 
Government; familiarize yourself with the 
principles upon which it was founded; teach 
them to your children, by the fireside and 
in the public schools; guard and cherish 
them against every assault, open or covert, 
remember that freedom, equal rights, and 
exact justice are the pillars upon which the 
whole temple rests, and that when one pillar 
is broken the edifice will fall. Understand 
the laws of the nation. The character of 
individual life is fixed by the laws which 
regulate individual action, and the character 
of national life will be determined by the 
laws which govern national life. You can 
never comprehend the Government til] you 
understand its laws. See to it that those 
laws are just and wholesome, and then that, 
at all hazards, they are thoroughly and vig- 
erously enforced. I cannot but feel that 
the sense of individual responsibility in na- 
tional matters is too little realized. The 
nation is but an aggregation of individuals, 
What a majority of its individuals are it 
will be. In that commonwealth established 
of old by the spoken word of the Divine 
Ruler, its citiz’ s were commanded to bind 
its precepts for a sign upon their hands, that 
they might be as frontlets between their 
eyes; to write them upon the doorposts of 
their houses and upon their gates; speaking 
of them in their homes and when walking 
by the way, and teaching them to their 
children, Let not the divine philosophy be 
forgotten by us. 

Since the close of the Rebellion we have 
encountered some dangers, which are hap- 
pily past. One lay in the disbandment of 
the army, ‘The dweller in foreign lands— 
accustomed to an army constituting a class 
distinct from the other citizens of the coun- 
try by which it is maintained; composed of 
men who have little in common with the 
masses of the people—knowing little of the 
sentiment and faith which maintained our 
national supremacy on the field, will proba- 
bly never understand the quiet transforma- 
tion of thousands of officers and hundreds 
of privates into peaceful business men, mer- 
chants, farmers, artisans, and laborers. It 
was a transformation no less mavelous than 
that grand uprising which took those very 
men from the pursuits of peaceful life and 
made them an invincible army. 

Many timid men in our own land feared, 
and said that martial life had so indisposed 
our soldier to industrial pursuits and camp 
life had so accustomed them to excesses 
that they would return to society as danger- 
ous men or paupers. But the danger was 
more imaginary than real. The indulgence 
of such distrust was an unspoken slander 
upon the character of our soldier, The 
truth was that the patriot and the man were 
never lost in the soldier. During the sad 
years of absence he cherished one love su- 
premely—the nation was his ideal spouse, 
and next to that, whether lying at night in 
Southern swamps or charging by day up 
the steep mountain-side in froat of frowning 
batteries, his thoughts were ever for his 
home in the North and his affections for the 
mother, the wife, or child, that, in that 
loved home, waited and prayed for his safe- 
ty and return. His one ambition was to see 
the nation triumphant, and then to enjoy 
once more the family joys which he left to 
defend and maintain it; and so, as in a day 
our citizens became an army, ina day our 
army became citizens. Search the history 
of the world, and you will find no nobler 
spectacle, no stronger proof of the capacity 
of a people to govern themselves. And if 
men who do not understand the nature of 
our government and the character of our 
people would seek for areason to explain 
the wonder, they will find an obvious and 
simple one in this: On that early day which 
we meet to commemorate, our fathers estab- 
lished a government which should have no 
king, whose chief executive officer should 
serve rather than rule; the commands and 
laws of which should be the voice of a ma- 
jority of its people, and in which every citi- 
zen was hound by the pledge of life, fortune, 
and sacred honor to its defense and to the 
defense of the equal rights of every citizen 
therein. The spirit that animated the found- 
ers of the Republic had been transmitted 
through successive generations to the loval 
citizens of the present.. The men who be- 
came soldiers had learned to love the Repub- 
lic, to esteem it as their chief joy to love it; 
as a nation where freedom was a birthright, 
and unon the continuance of which, in 
integrity, liberty and its blessings depended. 
So, when the national life was threatened, 
men followed the nromptings of their Jove, 


the inspiration of their faith: their lives 


were pledged for the nation’s life. So, 
when the war was over, they returned to 
their homes, actuated by the same love, in- 
spired by the same faith, knowing full well 
that the honor, the greatness, and the glory 
of the nation were committed to their keep- 
ing as fully in peace as in war. The spirit 
which caused the Connecticut boy to say 
that the nation shall live, though T may die, 
causes him to say in neace: T will live so 
that the nation may live. The man who 
encountered its enemies in war may be 
trusted to meet them in peace, and he who 





foughs with the weapons of death can well 
be depended upon to wield the weapons of 
argument and reason and to defend his 
government from every assault. 

Another danger has been met; a peril 
which was real and imminent has been amet 
end overcome. No greater danger can 
threaten national existence than that which 
results from a career of extravagance. The 
silent ruins of que cities and the lost 
history of mighty civilizations attest this 
truth. The era of reckless expenditure, of 
heedless speculation, of thoughtless debt 
which came with and continued after the 
war was a crisis in our history little under- 
stood at the time; but the gravity of which 
can never be overstated. We had all be- 
come extravagant. Government, commu- 
nities, and individuals alike were running a 
headlong race. Tastes had become luxuri- 
ous and expensive, and were gratified with- 
out a thought of the future. The prudent 
painstaking of our parents was forgotten. 
The simple habits, the stern frugality and 
virtue of the earlier days were quite univers- 
ally sneered at. Every man made haste to 
he rich, and spent or squandered as if his 
future were already secure, The national, 
municipal, and individual credit was ex- 
tended to the last degree consistent with 
solvency. False theories took the place of 
the principles of sound political economy; 
false notions subverted the true principles 
upon which individual wealth may be 
secured, Debt was reckoned to be a bless- 
ing. Paper money was asserted to be better 
than gold or silver. Prudence was esteemed 
a weakness. Rashness passed for enter- 
prise. Pecuniary promises, governmental 
or individual, were considered of little bind- 
ing force. Sharpness prevailed largely 
over honorable dealing. That form of 
bankruptcy known as a safe and easy way 
to make money became fashionable. Many 
vicious practices incurred so little of public 
disgrace that they were scarcely concealed. 
Intemperate habits dangerously increased 
and violators of the law boldly combined 
for the continuance of law-breaking. De- 
faulters were found among the most pro- 
fessedly pious of men, and public plunderers 
wore the livery of honesty. Such a con- 
dition of things saps and destroys that 
virtue which is the very foundation of 
national prosperity and perpetuity. Neither 
public nor private morals can withstand the 
tendency to evil engendered by extrava- 
gance. DoT not say truly that the era I 
have portrayed, but not overstated, was a 
time of most alarming peril, equaled only 
by that which menaced us when rebellion 
sought to overthrow the nation? I 
would not be understood to say that the 
evils I have described have been en- 
tirely corrected; but I believe the danger to 
the country is mainly past, and in that fact 
I find a new proof of the strength and recu- 
perative power of a payee government, It 
is and willever remain a marvel that our 
people—of their own accord, controlled by 
no strong hand, impelled by a sense of re- 
turning duty—should of themselves have 
discovered and applied the remedy, incurred 
the hardships, and patiently borne the pri- 
vations necessary to restore national sound- 
ness and vigor. Retrenchment, self-denial, 
industry, frugality are not easily self-im- 
posed by those who have been living on the 
very wave-crest of extravagance. Poverty 
and suffering are not easily borne by those 
who have been strangers to want. Simple 
tastes and habits are seldom voluntarily re- 
sumed by those who have tasted indulgence. 
Hard times are the foe of national stability. 
Anarchy treads swiftly after enforced idle 
ness and hunger; and we may now fully 
realize how near we pressed the verge of 
ruin, when we remember the prevalence of, 


agrarian and communistic ideas, which not, 


long since culminated in turbulence and 
riot. Sharp and distasteful as was the rem- 
edy, it has, nevertheless, been most rigor- 
ously self-applied. Necessity may to some 
extent explain our return to a more simple 
way of living; but I can find no adequate 
reason for the moral courage shown by our 
people in inaugurating a system of reform 
and retrenchment, which has averted the 
danger and already placed us on the road to 
prosperity, except in the potent power of 
patriotism. It is not strange that a people 
who had sacrificed so much to secure the 
blessings of a government so sacred should 
awnken, even from the craze of extrava- 
gance, to realize that its welfare demanded 
further sacrifices on their part. False prin- 
ciples of business and finance could not long 
prevail among such a people. Where a 
genuine love of country prevails, it will 
surely overcome all difficulties. There is 
much in the present to cause congratulation. 
The liquidation of indebtedness—national, 
municipal, and individual—which has been 
inaugurated and is still going on, is a sure 
proof of a vigor and strength which will 
overcome all danger. The mists which have 
clouded our eyes are disappearing. The 
visions of wealth to be acquired by other 
means than honest labor have been found to 
be illusory, We begin to see things as they 
are. Our New England people have almost 
universally come to understand once more 
that industry and economy are the true 
sources of wealth and happiness in social as 
well as public circles; that fortunes are sel- 
dom acquired and retained by those who seek 
them by trying to take advantage of fluctu- 
ations in values; that patriotism and the in- 
ordinate luve of money have nothing in 
common. 


(July 10, 1879. 
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I am glad to believe that from the nettle: 
danger we have already. plucked the flower 


pee fl a glad —— con y 
"i tew: a rosperity, 
and that, if SS pb eon pant 

a ‘alLand 


true to the a] ax ’ of 
our ancestors, we hope for a future 
whose grandeur lory shall make all 


ifling and inconspicu- 
ous, Therevival.of business, so long oo 
as 


we advanced, seems finally within our 
grasp. It is a revival based upon true busi- 
ness § ym oy upon real instead of bor- 
rowed capital; upon prudent ventures and 
reasonable profits; but more than all upon 
the once almost forgotten truth that honest 
productive industry is the grand essential 
element of all true success, As individuals 
we are, as a rule, expending less than we 
earn; as a nation, we are producing more 
than we consume, selling more than we 
buy. The great doors of the world’s mar- 
ket are opening to our touch. Our resour- 
ces, our facilities for the exchange of com- 
modities, our products and our population 
have marvelously increased and are more 
marvelously increasing. As a nation we 
are fast pressing to the fore-front of the 
world’s progress; and it is not too much to 
predict that but a very few years will elapse 
before the center of the world’s trade will 
be within our borders and the nations of 
the earth will pour their treasures into our 
lap. Happy shall we beif the lessons of 
prudence which we have so dearly learned 
are not forgotten. Great we shall surely be 
if we are not insensible to the words of Di- 
vine Wisdom: ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation; but sin isa reproach to any people.” 

There is a heroism which all men admire 
and praise, It prompts to courageous deeds; 
it shines on the battle-field; it gilds the his- 
toric page; it conquers in death. But there 
is a heroism which, if less conspicuous and 
less applauded, is no less admirable—that 
heroism that in the great and humble walks 
of life, alike, day by day, unnoticed and un- 
sung, manifests itself in deeds of self-denial 
and patriotic self-sacrifice; the heroism of 
men who are true to law and order, to their 
fellow-men and to their country. The 
greatness of a nation of such men can never 
be foretold. I have great confidence in the 
future, because I believe that the patriotism 
which has enabled the citizen sovereign to 
govern wisely in the past will enable him 
to surmount the dangers of the future. I 
have faith in the people and in the people’s 
government. We are yet in national youth; 
a century is but a hand’s breadth in the 
life of a nation such as ours was estab- 
lished to be and, by the aid of its true and 
loving citizens, is yet to become. 

But I should not be true to myself and 
this occasion if I did not speak, and speak 
painly, of a false and, to my mind, most 

angerous theory of the nature and form of 
our Government loudly insisted upon at the 
present time; a rosa which, as advo- 
cated by its supporters, is utterly subversive 
of the National Constitution and of the 
principles which underlie the National Gov- 
ernment, I mean what in b ge roa phrase 
is known as the doctrine of state rights or 
state sovereignty. I knowof no more insid- 
ious doctrine or more fatal heresy; and I 
know of no duty more imperative than to 
combat and overthrow it. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed, a nation was established, 
and the people in their collective and sover- 
eign cupacity constituted that nation, They 
were the nation. They were one; and as 
‘‘one people” they avowed their right to 
dissolve the political bonds which connected 
them with another people, and proceeded to 
establish a Government, which should 
depend for its authority and support upon 
the people alone. Under the crown we 
had been divided into several colonies. 
Under and by virtue of the Declaration of 
Independence we assumed nationality as 
‘(ONE PEOPLE.” That instrument declared 
that the ‘‘ united colonies ”—not the separate 
orseveral colonies, but the united colonies— 
were andof right ought to be ‘“‘free and 
independent states.” Independent not of 
each other; but of the power which had 
governed and oppressed the people during 
their coloiial dependence. The idea that 
the Government established by the Declar- 
ation of Independence derived its powers 
from the colonies, first in that instrument 
called states, was dependent upon them for 
existence or support, or subject to their 
control, would not have been acknowledged 
by the men who framed that immortal doc- 
ument; for they therein asserted that gov- 
ernments derived their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and the ‘‘ gov- 
erned” were not the states, but the people. 
Tt was as representatives not of the several 
states, but as representatives of the nation, 
then baptized ‘‘ The United States of Amer- 
ica,” that the signers of that declaration 
solemnly published and declared, in the 
name and by authority of the good people 
of these colonies, ‘‘that these UnrtEp Cor- 
ONTES” were and of rirht ought to be “free 
and independent states”; as which they had 
power ‘‘to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acts and things which free and 
independent states may of richt do.” 
Those men would have listened with indig- 
nation to anv claim then made that they 
had affirmed the right of a separate state to 
perform any of those enumerated acts of 





“and the like—or to have heard the nation 


advocate of state soVv , as “a nation 
of nations.” The Government which 
thus boldly assumed the of sov- 


themselves, and, so governing, were @ na- 
tion. It is the life principle of a repub- 
lic. The experiment in constitution-mak- 


ing which followed, and the result of which 
was the Articles of Confederation, adopted 
in 1778, proved a futile one. The attempt 
then made to maintain the national charac- 
ter under the form of a confederacy soon 
had to be abandoned. The states, which in 
the Articles of Confederation did stipulate 
for the retention of such sovereignty as had 
not been delegated to the United States, 
soon became jealous, not only of the Gen- 
eral Government, but of eachother, It was 
found that the rights and powers derived 
from the Articles of Confederation were in- 
adequate to the legitimate purposes of an 
effective National Government. Dissen- 
sions arose, and the inability of the Govern- 
ment to make and execute efficient laws 
weakened and well nigh destroyed it. 
Finally, in what seemed imminent peril of 
‘dissolution, the Convention which framed 
the Constitution was called. In that Con- 
vention the claimed rights and ae ee f 
of the states was an element of discord. 
Most distinguished advocates of the doc- 
trine were there, and pressed it with great 
vehemence and ability. The debates were 
acrimonious to the last degree. The ses- 
sions of the Convention were stormy. The 
advocates of the recognition of state sover- 
eignty, being unable to carry their point, 
became violent, and it seemed as if the Con- 
vention must break up without accomplish- 
ing the end for which it was called. At 
last more moderate counsels prevailed, and 
the form of our present Constitution was 
agreed upon. He who reads the bitter de- 
bates of that Convention will be surprised 
to see how perfectly the modern advocates 
of state mega s have copied the tone 
and manner, as well as the arguments of its 
early advocates, and to see also how, at the 
time of the Constitution, the insisting upon 
that doctrine as the true theory nearly de- 
stroyed the infant nation. The advocates 
of a people’s government—or, as it was then 
called, a ‘‘ National Government”—tri- 
umphed. Some concessions were made as 
to organization; but none in the slightest 
degree acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
states. In the Constitution no mention is 
made of a ‘‘ confederacy,” ‘‘ independence 
of the states,” or of ‘‘a firm league of 
friendship between the states severally,” 
which language had been used in the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Every phrase and 
word from which the sovereignty of the 
several states or the dependence of the Gov- 
ernment upon the states could be assumed 
or inferred were most carefully excluded, 
The preamble in undeniable terms declared 
the Constitution to be ordained and estab- 
lished by ‘‘the people of the United 
States.” The states were in no sense 
the framers of the Constitution or par- 
ties thereto, except as they consented 
to what had been done by the people. 
The ratification of the Constitution was 
most vigorously resisted, upon the ground 
that it did not recognize the rights and sov- 
ereignity of the severa] states. The na- 
tional character of the Government pre- 
scribed by it was most bitterly assailed; but 
all efforts to prevent its ratification failed. 
The final act was accomplished, and a 
‘government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” was completed. It was 
a union of states, but it was more than that: 
it was a union of all the people of all the 
states, a union of hearts and a union of 
hands. A union which no state and no 
number of states could dissolve. A gov- 
ernment which no state and no number of 
the states could change or destroy, which 
derived its authority from the people alone, 
and in return acted on the people directly 
It was in the fullest sense a nation, en- 
dowed with all the power# of nationality, 
and as a nation sovereign and supreme. 
it was accepted and understood. The men 
of that day who contended for state sov- 
ereignty deplored. the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, because it was understood to be 
a denial of their demands. So everybody 
understood the Constitution. George Wash- 
ington was President of the Constitutional 
Convention, and in his official report to 
Congress, presenting the forms of the Con- 
stitution, used this plain and unequivocal 
language: ‘‘It is obviously unpracticable 
in the Federal Government of these states 
to secure all rights of independent sov- 
ereignty to each, and yet provide for the in- 
terests and safety of all”; and in his inaug- 
ural message as first President of the United 
States he invokes the Almighty Being, 
“that his benediction may consecrate to 
the liberties and happiness of the le of 
the United States a government instituted 
by themselves for these essential purposes.” 
Under this beneficent Constitution the 
most wonderful success was accomplished. 
We took rank at once among the powers of 
theearth. The world ized us as no 
longer a confederacy; but a National Gov- 
ernment. Tn our most wonderful success 
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abandoned. The theory and the result of 
the Constitution were accepted. Occasion- 
ally discontented or ambitious men sought 
to revive it; but until about 1830 it had no 
force or power—it was harmless. In the 
days of Calhoun it became again con- 
spicuous and arrogant, and the right of a 
state to nullify the laws of a nation and to 
secede from it at will was boldly proclaimed. 
It was as boldly met. The unanswerable 
arguments of Webster and the unmistak- 
able proclamation of Jackson gave it ‘its 
quietus, so that for nearly thirty years the 





great majority of people referred to it only 
as a most malignant doctrine and fatal here- 
sy. Fora few years preceding 1860 it was 
again revived, in the interest of the slave- 
holding states and for the perpetuation of 
human bondage. Self-interest gave it many 
adherents in the South; a desire to obtain 
political supremacy commended it to un- 
scrupulous men in the North; until it be- 
came the accepted creed of a great political 
party, and when that party failed with the 
people it logically resulted in a formidable 
attempt to destroy the nation. In 1861 the 
issue was made up. The advocates of state 
sovereignty declared that a state could not 
be poe | and could leave the Union at 
will. The advocates of the National Gov 
ernment maintained the contrary. The ad- 
vocates of state sovereignty then made war 
upon the National Government. Those who 
denied it called them rebels and met them 
face to face. Then for five long, weary 
years the issue was fought out. The lovers 
of the nation were triumphant. State sov- 
ercignty was defeated. They appealed toa 
tribunal whose decision was final; and so 
we understood and the whole world under- 
stood that the controversy about the nature 
and form of our Government was settled 
and settled forever. It was a grievous con- 
test. It cost treasure andit cost life; but, 
looking to the right of man to govern him- 
self and to be protected in the exercise of 
his rights, looking to the future and the in- 
terests of humanity the world over, it was 
worth all it cost. There was no mistaking 
the issue in that contest. The men who 
assaulted the nation said: This is a confed- 
eracy; the states are sovereign, and in their 
sovereign capacity withdraw from the 
Union. The men who defended it said: 
This is the people’s nation; it alone is sov- 
ercign, and the states are powerless to 
secede. There should be no mistaking the 
result of that contest; and yet many men are 
asking themselves the question whether the 
war really settled anything, and the query 
of loyal men found voice when an _ ora- 
tor recently asked: ‘‘ Was it really Jeffer- 
son Davis who pardoned Abraham Lin- 
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bellion in 1861 should now, barely thirteen 
years since that Rebellion was subdued, be 
holdly proclaimed by the self-same men 
whose former advocacy of it caused such 
terrible disaster? Strange, is it not, that the 
doctrine should now be resorted to by them 
for the purpose of acquiring what they 
vainly sought to acquire by secession and 
war? Strange, is it not, that, after the ex- 
perience of the past, the hone of political 
aggrandizement should again make that 
pernicious theory the creed of a great polit- 
ical party? And yet it is so. To-day, as 
then, state sovereignty is maintained; and 
to-day, as then, it is encountered by the men 
who believe with the fathers that this nation 
is dependent on the people alone, derives 
none of its powers from the states, and is 
answerable to the people alone. The issue 
is as clearly defined in 1879 as it was in 
1860. The parties to it are the same, and 
loyal men are as truly called to the contest 
now as they were then by that noble man 
who, in an evil hour, was foully assassin- 
ated by one of the devotees of state sover- 
eionty. To be sure, the contest raves now 
only in the halls of legislation, on the hust- 
ings, in the teachings and assertions of men 
in public and private life. Pray God it 
mav not again be transferred to the bloody 
field. If we are true to duty now; if the 
real nature of this renewed contest he clear- 
lv seen and understood: if the public mind 
shall be enlightened and its patriotism shall 
be once more touched by divine fervor, and 
men come to know the far-reaching and 
dangerons results that will follow the tri- 
umph of this ill-fated doctrine, I have no 
fears that the question will be again sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of war. But as 
surely as we fail to realize and meet this 
danger, which comes upon us like an armed 
man, just as surely as we fail to mect it at 
once with argument and indignant denial, 
with every anpeal to national honor and 
allegiance, with every possible appeal to the 
sense of justice innate in men, to their love 
of country, and, greatest of all, to that ex- 
pression of the popular will—the people’s 
votes—so surely will the time come when 
men will again be called to face state sov- 
ereignty in arms. The doctrine in its very 
essence is subversive of our Government. 
Thirty-eight nations cannot constitute one 
nation, and sovereignty is nationality, 
Passing strange it is that the advocates of 
this fatal theory pretend to hide themselves 
and their aims behind that Constitution 
from which every reference to state sover- 
eignty was purposely excluded, and en- 
deavor to twist and torture that instrument 
to favor these views. When hard pressed 
in argument, they will indeed tell us. that 
the sovereignty of the state, which they 
proclaim and avow, is limited to those 


matters not ted to the National Govern- 
ment in the Constitution. If this admission 
were new, or if those who make it would 
be bound by it, the doctrine and their 
efforts would be comparatively harmless. 
But it is the same admission they were 
forced to make in 1860; and then, as now, 
they proclaimed their unholy doctrine in 
the name of the Constitution. Though 
forced occasionally to admit that the pre- 
tended sovereignty of the state, as insisted 
upon by them, finds no warrent in the Con- 
stitution, they reiterate and parade it upon 
every possible occasion, upon the discussion 
of every measure relating to the welfare of 
the nation and its people. They roll the 
phrase state sovereignty like a sweet 
morsel under their tongue. By them those 
who maintain that the national idea is em- 
bodied in the Constitution are assailed with 
inconceivable bitterness. Every effort to 
construe the Constitution in behalf of 
national authority and for the protection of 
its citizens is denounced as leading to in- 
tended despotism. The very idea of 
national sovereignty is scouted and derided. 
Every opportunity is sought to pass laws 
which shall cripple the power of the Govern- 
ment. No effort is spared to extend state 
authority by implication, at the expense of 
the national authority. State pride is ap- 
pealed to on every occasion; but national 
pride, never. Men talk about their states 
as if they were separate and independent 
nations; indeed, they affirm that they are 
nations. Men are taught to consider them- 
selves citizens of the state, rather than of 
the nation. State flags are paraded and 
glorified, while the national flag is hidden 
away as the emblem of an odious power. 
If allegiance is, for form’s sake, feebly ren- 
dered to the Government, it is filtered 
through the boasted sovereignty of the 
state. It is assumed that the rights of the 
citizen are committed to the care and keep- 
ing of the states alone. Every means is 
resorted to for the purpose of creating 
jealousy against the executive officers 
of the Government. Its army is de- 








nounced as dangerous to the liberties 
of the people. Its laws are declared 





to be odious and oppressive, and their exe- 
cution in many places is openly resisted or 
stealthily prevented. An attempt is made 
to construe every clause of the Constitution 
strictly as against the nation and liberally 
in favor of the states. Its life-giving spirit 
is ignored, and its letter is magnified that it 
may kill. In short, everything that the bit- 
terness of defeat, hostility to the Union, and 
the hope of political victory can suggest is 
done to dwarf the national authority and 
enlarge the rma the pos Me you 
renewed attack upon 
tis Oc) ga may find it in the po ey 
purpose and determination which caused 
the Rebellion. The doctrine of state sover- 
eignty was invoked before the war to perpet- 
uate a system handed down from the bar- 
barous ages; a system which denied and 
trampled upon human rights, and which the 
majority of our people, from a sense of 
justice and humanity, condemned. The 
men to whom citizenship and the rights of 
citizenship were denied before the war be- 
came citizens in consequence of the war; 
but the spirit which made and held them 
slaves and Jived upon their unrequited toil 
still remains, and the blessings of liberty, 
to secure which the Constitution was or- 
dained, are to-day as effectually denied to 
four millions of citizens as when they were 
subjected to the lash of the driver and the 
brutal lust of the master. The liberty and 
justice which we boast are but dead letters 
to a large class of the citizens of the Repub- 
lic. It is to continue oppression and injus- 
tice and to protect the oppressor that state 
sovereignty is invoked now, as it was then. 
Now, my friends, what lesson of duty 
does this new development of the spirit of 
revolution teach us? Shall we not learn, 
and learn in time, the means to prevent 
national disgrace? Shall we not set our 
faces like flint against every attempt to 
weaken or impair the authority of our Gov- 
ernment as ordained in its Constitution? 
Shall we not meet and combat the doctrine 
wherever it shall be avowed? I love my 
state, its history and men, its institutions, 
and its honor. I would concede to it and 
demand for it, as I would condede to and 
demand for every other state, every right 
and every power necessary and proper to 
the exercise of its legislative and administra- 
tive functions. But I maintain that I can 
no better honor Connecticut than by deny- 
ing and withholding from it the exercise of 
those powers required by the Government 
for its perpetuity and the carrying out of 
the objects for which it was established. 
The nation is older than the states and its 
Constitution was not made by the states. It 
has inherent power to protect itself and to 
protect the constitutional rights of every citi- 
zen; and it will be false to its people if it fails 
to exercise that power. It is at home on 
every inch of soil over which its Constitu- 
tion extends. It reaches every citizen that 
lives under the protection of its flag. No 
territorial lines can resist its sway or restrain 
its beneficence. No territorial organization, 
no state can match authority with its re- 
quirements. Let us understand, once and 
forever, that it is a nation, sovereign by the 
expressed will of its people. It deserves 
our love and our first love; yours and mine. 
Let us love, cherish, and protect 1t asi we 
love, cherish, and protect our own. ‘The 
interests of civilization are committed ‘to its 








keeping; the hopes of humanity depend 
upon its prosperity. Whatever others may 
do, whoever else may forget the faith of the 
fathers, wherever else schemes hostile to the 
sacred rights of the nation may be conceived, 
let it be understood that the men of Con- 
necticut stand true and firm, and that the 
ugly and hideous spirit of state sovereignty 
hath no abiding place in the land of steady 
habits. Let me to-day and here pledge 
anew your fealty to the nation, your lives, 
fortunes, and sacred honor to its cause. 

I know you have waited with weary 





longings for the return of prosperity; 

know you love peace and quiet; I know 
you love the enjoyments of domestic and 
social life, those blessings that sanctify your 
hillside homes; but I know too that I may 
proclaim in your behalf that above your 
town or your state, above delusive peace 
and temporary prosperity, above home and 
its thousand joys, you love your nation, and 
when it is assailed by traitorous hate or 
unholy ambition bn are ready to defend 
it, on whatever ficld it may be attacked. 


RURAL LIFE, 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY C. B, ANDREWS, 
Governor of the State of Connecticut. 





TnHosk of you who are familiar with 
mythology will remember that when re- 
sponses were sought at the Oracle of Delphi 
the favor of the divinity could only be pro- 
pitiated by gifts of gold and silver and 
valuable things. 'TNose who would find fa- 
vor with the Oracle in Windham County 
must come bringing not money and precious 
stones and frankincense and myrrh, but 
speech; and so I have come up here and lay 
my offering at the feet of the vates, trusting 
that the inspiration may bring a favorable 
response. 

nd here in this lovely place, set with its 
beautiful homes, on whose adornment care 
and money have been so lavishly and yet so 
wisely spent; here, where the trees planted 
and trained by loving and artistic hands are 
fragrant with their summer perfumes and 
charming in all their summer beauty, there 
is nothing so natural as that I should speak 
on Rural Life. 

Most of us who live among the hills are 
apt to speak of their healthfulness and their 
beauty. We talk of the hills rock-ribbed 
and ancient as the sun, of the vales stretch- 
ing between in pensive quietness, of the 
woods, the rivers, the brooks that make the 
meadows green. But we are not thinking 
of the poet; for, instead of the ‘‘ tomb,” we 
say that all these are the beautiful decora- 
tions of the home of man. Indeed, these 
hills of eurs give us such a sense of restful- 
ness, of dignity, of repose, of strength that 
in contemplation we are ready to say, with 
the Psalmist: ‘‘The mountains shall bring 
peace to the people.” 

Any traveler who had seen the rich valley 
of the Mohawk, not far from us; or the fer- 
tile prairies of the West; or the still more 
magnificent vegetation of the South, coming 
into our state, and especially into our coun- 
try towns, would be struck with the general 
vigor which Nature here presents. ocks, 
send, a stunted forest growth are the prom- 
inent features which the landscape would 
offer him. He would see a hard, infertile 
soil. He would see in many places noxious 
weeds and bushes. In other places that sort 
of shrunken vegetation would show itself 
which indicates that the powers used by Na- 
ture to restore and replace the fruits of the 
earth have been overtasked and worn out. 

Such a traveler would be quite likely to 
ask, in some surprise, what the people here 
do to support themselves. How do they 
keep their families and feed their children? 
ilow do they get any money to pay their 
taxes? How obtain for themselves the 
necessities of life, to say nothing of the 
comforts and luxuries which we all wish to 
enjoy? 

The surnrise of our traveler would be 
hightened if he knew that not many years 
ago these very parts of the state were filled 
with a flourishing and prosperous and a 
happy population; that they were giving to 
the state its rulers—its governors, judges, 
members of Congress, and senators; that 
they were the most influential parts of the 
state; that they paid the heaviest taxes, paid 
cheerfully and with ease. 

To-day all this is greatly changed. We 
need no traveler to tell us that a change has 
come. To-day from these our county towns 
the scepter has departed. In them the pop- 
ulation is dwindling in numbers and its rel- 
ative influence in the state is greatly dimin- 
ished. It isa population struggling for its 
support, anxious and perplexed over ques- 
tions of taxation and other expenses; and 
that seems almost if not wholly to have 
abandoned hope in respect to building up 
accumulations of fortune. 

Upon this question of fact—that our 
country towns are losing in population and 
greatly in relative importance—I suppose 
there can be no dispute. An examination 
of the census shows that in 1860 the town 
of Pomfret had a population of 1,673; in 
1870, only 1,488. The town of Woodstock 
in 1860 had 3,285; in 1870, only 2,955. 
Going through the entire list for the coun- 
ty, I find that of the 16 towns 10 suffered loss 
in population between the years 1860 and 
1870. Ashford gained only 11 and four 
other towns made gains. And, while the 





total result is that the county gains slightly 


in population, about two-thirds of the towns 
actually are growing smaller. 

A similar examination in respect to the 
towns in Litchfield County shows a like re- 
sult. There are in that county 25 towns, 
Between the years abovenamed 17 of them 
suffered loss in population. The entire 
county gained only about 1,000. 

T am not able to judge of this County of 
Windham with entire accuracy; but I appre- 
hend that an examination made on a ditter. 
ent basis would show changes wider and 
more detrimental than those in the numbers 
of population. 

he character of the ay oor Is it 
native born as largely as in 1860? Not that 
I wish to intimate that our foreign-born 
citizens are notas good as any of us; but, 
in testing the value and efficiency of any 
population, its homogeneity is the first and 
strongest element. Would a careful ex- 
amination show that all are as well educated 
now as twenty yearsago? Canthe children 
read as generally now asthen? Do they at- 
tend church as regularly? In short, is the 
population as useful as formerly? Does it 
possess the elements of sobriety, thrift, in- 
telligence, strength, and all the other qual- 
ities which are necessary to build up and 
perpetuate the state as fully now as it did 
20 or 30 or 50 years ago? If I may judge 





the county by the county of my own resi- 
dence, Litchfield County, I must answer this 
question in the negative. 

There is still another and even a more 
unerring test. The glory and the perpetuity 
of the state depend more upon its ability to 
support a than upon the mere 
number of its people. Can these towns of 
which we are speaking support as large a 
population as they formerly could? Can 
they grow as much grain? Can they sup- 
port as many animals? Have they as many 
acres of land in good condition—either as 
arable, or for mowing, or for pasturage—as 
before? I have no means by which these 
questions can be accurately answered. The 
abstracts in the comptroller’s office do not 
afford any safe test. I am obliged to rely 
again on an analogy which I assume to exist 
hetween the towns in this county and the 
towns similarly situated in Litchfield County, 
A somewhat careful examination into the 
producing capacity of the towns of Goshen, 
Cornwall, Norfolk, Colebrook, Barkham- 
sted, and some others in Litchfield County 
shows that it has actually fallen off from 15 
to 30 percent. I infer that there is a simi- 
lar diminution in the County of Windham. 

And again the intellectual character of the 
people. And by this I mean that force and 





ability which enables men to become influ- 
ential among their fellows. In this regard 
I am sure the class of town of which we 
are speaking has lost largely, when com- 
pared with their former position. Not 
many years ago the leaders in the profes- 
sions and in all the intellectual pursuits 
were in the country. How is it now? In 
the law. Can you tell me a lawyer in 
Windham County to-day who rises from 
his shoulders upward higher than any of 
the people as did Zephaniah Swift? Why, 
there is hardlv a Jaw opinion given in this 
state to this day, if it is of any value, but 
sends its roots down into and draws its use- 
fulness from the writing of Ch. J. Swift. 
Litchfield taught law to the whole of North 
America, Right here in Woodstock Jed- 
ediah Morse taught geography to the entire 
country. He so impressed himself on his 
countrymen that he has been remembered 
and revered as the father of American 
geography. In religious teachings the 
sermons, the instructions, and the wrilings 
of Joseph Bellamy, of Bethlehem, in Litch- 
field County, have given form and tone to 
the whole Orthodox theology of New En- 
gland. In other respects other towns have 
heen pioneers and examplars. But these 
days are past. Mastery and leadership find 
their home elsewhere than in our country 
towns. 

f will give you an example. 

Let me call attention to one Connecticut 
village of the kind of which we are talking. 
It is situated almost on the crown of the 
highest land in one of our mountain coun- 
ties. Its broad streets are fanned and 
shaded by tall and graceful elms, planted 
while yet Connecticut was a colony of 
George III. A hundred years ago it was 
among the most prominent and influential 
towns in the whole state, and this position 
it maintained for many years and until a 
comparatively recent period. Within the 
century there has resided in this village 
one signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, one member of the Cabinet of Pres- 
ident John Adams, three United States 
senators, five members of Congress, one 
judge of the United States Circuit Court, 
two chief-justices of the supreme court of 
this state, one judge-of the superior court 
of this state, three governors of the state, 
one law reporter, one historian of the state, 
besides state senators and others of lesser 
consequence. 

To-day this beautiful and romantic place, 
with this history unparalleled in the annals 
of the country and filled and made delight- 
ful by all the charms of Nature, is hardly 
more than the deserted Auburn. whose 
memories Goldsmith sung. It is removed 
from the present lines of travel. Itis losing 
in numbers. Its more fortunate neighbors 
are already seeking to wrest from it the 
local dignity which it has long held among 
the towns in the county. and it seems des- 





tined to realize in itself that most pitiab” 
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and abject condition of helplessness when 
‘from him that hath not shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” 

This may be an ecatreme instance; but 
there are many, differing only in degree, 
scattered throughout the state. 

At the first blush you may be disposed 
to think this picture is*overdrawn. Let me 
change the thought a little. 

It is doubtless true that for the last 30 or 
40 years the tendency of population has 
been into the valleys; or, rather, toward 
centers. The greater centers of the country 
are Boston, Providence, New York. And 
then we have the smaller and more local 
centers—New Haven, Hartford, Norwich, 
Willimantic, Putnam, and possibly others. 
In like manner, to these central places all 
wealth tends. Business and the opportuni- 
ties for business and wealth go in the same 
direction; and it is, perhaps, because of this 
that population goes. It possibly ought to 
be said that population follows, rather than 
leads, in this new tendency. 

Your young men, so soon as they are 
emancipated from the need of parental care 
and have come to that period of their lives 
when they are to rely on their own efforts, 
seek some of these places. They go to Put- 
nam, to Norwich, to Providence; or, if they 
are more ambitious, they take bolder wing, 
and find or strive to make for themselves 
places in New York or Boston. Others, 
with lighter fancy and more buoyant hope, 
heeding the advice of great men, ‘‘Go 
West.” Your young women, setting their 
steps in the same direction as their lovers 
and brothers and friends, follow after them, 
to be wives or to seck a liveliliood in some 
of the various forms of employment these 
places afford. 

And so year after year we have seen the 
brightest and best of our young men and 
women, those of the largest capacity and 
the most ambition, go out to swell the in- 
creasing numbers of some more favored 
locality. Iam sure that I may appeal with 
confidence to the experience of every mid- 
dle-aged. person in this audience for the 
truth of what I have laid down. Some- 
times this flow of wealth and of numbers 
toward central pieces is spoken of as the 
stream of civilization. hat civilization 
obeys a law similar to and as inexorable as 
the law of gravitation; and so population 
and business and wealth—like drawn toward 
like—come together, for the common ad- 
vantage of all. Lam not willing to admit 
that this tendency is at all a necessary part 
of civilization. e converse rather is true. 

Guizot defines civilization as follows. He 
says in his history: 

“Civilization fnay be taken to signify merely 
the multiplication of artificial wants, and of 
the means and refinements of physical enjoy- 
ment. It may also be taken to imply both a 
state of physical well-being and a state of supe- 
rior intellectual and moral culture. It is prop- 
erly a relative term. It refers to a certain state 
of mankind as distinguished from barbarism, 
Civilization, therefore, in its most general idea, 
is an improved condition of man, resulting from 
the establishment of social order in place of the 
individual independence and lawlessness of the 
savage or barbarous life.” 

I do not propose to be drawn aside into 
any discussion on this topic. I only give 
this definition, which will be admitted to be 
as authoritative as any, to show that civili- 
zation may thrive as well in a rural as in an 
urban community. But, whether it be civil- 
ization or something else which has changed 
the lines of business and population, let us 
recur again to its effects on the count 
towns. What it has done in respect to their 
people—both as regards number and as re- 
gards quality—we have already seen. 

There is a story told somewhere to the 
effect that a certain state, being tributary to 
another, was compelled to discharge the 
yearly payments by a stated number of their 
children. I know not that the story is true. 
It, doubtless, is one of the myths that have 
come down to us through the shadows of 
an exceedingly remote past. But almost 
any one of these country towns does in fact 
pay to the surrounding cities a tribute as 
pitiless and as fatal as this, 

Consider also what the cities take from 
the towns of their products; that all tl 
hay, the beef, the pork, the corn, the beans, 
the eggs, the milk, the potatoes, the turnips, 
the cabbages, and the onions go, year in 
and year out, into the omniverous maw of the 
cities. And this process has been continued 
till that condition of exhaustion has come 
to you of which we made note in the outset. 
It is the old fable of the stomach and the 
members inverted. In the fable the mem- 
bers withheld nourishment.from the stom- 
ach. In our case the members have contrib- 
uted to the support of the central organs 
till they are themselves weakened by want 
and likely to perish by starvation. 

The cities of the land take your sons and 
your daughters; they take your flocks and 
your herds and all your substance. And 
they pay you back ‘what? Perhaps you 
think they pay you im money. What is 

mney, compared wih ¢ vitality needed 
to sustain s nation? ey don’t give you 
bick your children; they don’t give you 
back the fertility of your soil; they don’t 
give you back your position and your influ- 
ence. They take from you all that makes 
money desirable, and then mock you with 
their offers of money. 

But what can be done? And this is the 
object for which I am speaking. 

It is hardly possible that we can call back 
those who haye found homes in the West. 


r 


It is still more unlikely that we can make 
the cities give up to us those whom they 
have taken. Nor is either of these neces- 
sary. The West lays firm hand on all its 
citizens. The cities are the workshops of 
the nation, whose busy activities cannot 
wisely be dispensed with. We cannot call 
back or restore to any at extent. Can 
we not, however, bring about such changes 
in country life as shall for all future time 
make everybody unwilling to leave the 
country? 

This is what I would have you of the 
country, and of the city also, consider, 
and consider with care, 

Let us make country life more attractive. 
Let us more and more leave the West to take 
care of itself. Let us still more come to re- 
gard the cities as workshops, and not as 
places for constant abiding. No one wishes 
to dwell in his workshop at all times; nor 
can it be done without serious injury. Can 
we not place before these dwellers in the 
workshops such attractions as shall call 
them forth into our midst? Why should 
any young man from these country towns 
go to the Far West to live? In almost any 
of these towns there are good schools. There 
are churches, and the social advantages 
which these give; post-offices and a frequent 
mail; all the conveniences afforded by hav- 
ing physicians, tradesmen, and mechanics 
within easy reach; indeed, all the good 
and convenient things which result from a 
long-established and a well-regulated social 
organization. Why leave all these? What 
compensating advantages are there in the 
West, especially to a man who wishes to 
have the comforts of a home, to rear and 
train up children to an honorable and use- 
ful citizenship? There can be none! Cer- 
tainly none worthy of being named, 

The reasons most often urged are the 
cheapness of land and the lightness of tax- 
ation. In these particulars Iam quite con- 
fident that no material advantage can be 
gained at the West. The price of improved 
farms—that is, farms with buildings, fruit 
trees, fences, water, and the like—is as small 
right here in many parts of Connecticut as 
it isin the West. In respect to taxation, 
many places in the West are more heavily 
burdened than we are here. Take, for in- 
stance, the parts where the towns and coun- 
ties have been bonded to build railroads, 
etc., etc. 

If any man and his wife here in this 
County of Windham, starting life ona farm, 
will put forth the same degree of industry 
that would be required on a farm in any 
part of the West; if they will live with the 
same economy, will undergo the same 
fatigue and poo the same self-denial, will 
wear no better dress, will indulge in no more 
amusement; in other words; if they will live 
here as they would be compelled to live 
there, they can certainly build up a fortune 
here much more readily than there. 

That so many young men from New En- 
gland do go to the West for homes seems to 
me the result of misinformation or of wrong 
theories of life. 

The Board of Agriculture in this state is 
charged with the general duty of promoting 
agricultural education and the general in- 
terests of husbandry; and the secretary of 
the board is directed to ‘‘inquire into the 
methods and wants of practical husbandry, 
to ascertain the adaptation of agricultural 
products to soil, climate, and markets, and 
of disseminating agricultural information.” 

Is it not within the duty of this Board to 
take pains to disseminate the information 
that farmers can live here in New England, 
here in Connecticut, better than anywhere 
else in the country; and then the further 
information which shall enable poor people 
or people of moderate means to follow the 
business of agriculture with reasonable 
profit? 

It costs the state some $5,000 to $6,000 to 
sustain this Board (I include in this sum 
the amount appropriated for a state fair), 
and it is for the purpose of enabling more 
people to live in the state by agriculture 
and of enabling those who are here to live 
better. 

The statute or usage makes the governor 
a member of the Board. In examining and 
reflecting upon the work this Board has 
done in previous years, it has seemed to me 
they have not done this work as fully and as 
advantageously as they might. It seems to 
me they have taken a course that is al- 
together too high—that it is above the great 
mass of the people who ought to be bene- 
fited by their labors. We have had bril- 
liant state fairs and learned discussions, and 
we have had reports published, in which 
there have been pictures of Mr. Somebody’s 
handsome Berkshire pig or some other 
man’s Jersey bull; but I confess that I do 
not see how a poor man up in the town of 
Union, with a sick wife and a large family, 
on arocky farm, with a big mortgage, gets 
very much good of it all. 

I say this in no spirit of hostile criticism. 
The Board of Agriculture has done and is 
doing much useful work. The experiment 
station is valuable. The service of the 
Board in the prevention of contagious 
diseases among animals has been of vast ad- 
vantage. The very great majority of farm- 

ing Ys ay in our state are poor or are in 
moderate circumstances—they do not own 
their farms clear of indebtedness; and it is 
these people and such as these whom the 
State of Connecticut desires mainly to aid 
and encourage, through its Board of Agri- 





culture. The state has no desire to take 





part in the sale of fancy animals at specula- 
tive prices, It does desire in every suitable 
way to promote the true interests of the 
practical farmer, 

Rural life should be fostered and cultivat- 
ed, because it tends to promote that love of 
one’s country. I mean country in the broad- 
er, grander sense of nationality, which in 
its development constitutes patriotism. 
Whatever attaches the individual to his na- 
tive soil strengthens the nation. All our 
greatest men have cherished with the tender- 
est sentiments the memory of their birthplace. 
Daniel Webster—you all remember with 
what filial, reverent, and patriotic duty he 
made those annual pilgrimages to the spot 
where he was born; how all his tastes and 
recreations announced the same type of 
character. ‘‘His love of agriculture, of 
sports in the open air, of the outward world 
in starlight and storm, and sea and bound- 
less wilderness—partly a result of the influ- 
ences of the first fourteen years of his life, 
partly the return of an unsophisticated and 
healthful nature, tiring, for a space, of the 
idle business of political life—its distinctions, 
its artificialities—to employments, to sensa- 
tions which interest without agitating the 
universal race alike (in which one feels him- 
self re a man, fashioned from the earth, 
set to till it, appointed to return to it); and 
all this displayed a man whom the most 
various intercourse with the world left, as 
he was at first, natural, simple, manly, 
genial, kind.” 

Washington—with what eagerness he ever 
returned to his delightful home at Mount 
Vernon, from the cares of state. Jefferson, 
at Monticello. John Randolph—how he 
chided his man because he had cut off from 
a large oak tree that stood near his house 
the branch which in storms seemed likely to 
break in a window. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
move the house?” was his indignant ex- 
clamation. And the list might be extended 
indefinitely. 

There seems to be something in the hills, 
in the landscape, in the rocks, in the wav- 
ing trees, in the running shadows, and in 
the sparkling brooks which kindles and 
keeps bright that love of home and country, 
which no time nor distance can quench, 

How can there be anything like this in a 
city? 

Rural life, too, commends itself for its 
healthfulness. The pure air, the fresh breezes 
of the country literally bring healing on 
their wings. And then the beauty of rural 
life and scenery! I might spend an hour 
dwelling on this, And then its profitable- 
ness! AJl these I must pass at this time. 

I hail it asa most encouraging sign that 
at present not only do we find individuals 
who have acquited wealth and eminence in 
the more crowded walks of life returning to 
honor and beautify the homes which, dear 
to them in childhood, grow dearer in mid- 
dle life with each passing year; but that 
there exists a strong and increasing senti- 
ment in favor of organized work for the 
same purpose, 

Such individuals and organizations might 
widen their scope, so as to cherish and per- 
petuate the memory of local events and tra- 
ditions; to preserve mementoes of historic 
and antiquarian interest; while they might 
serve also to encourage intellectual, as well 
as physical improvement and progress. 
Organizations for such purposes have been 
formed and are in successful operation in 
our state. In developing a proper public 
spirit, in directing and stimulating the aims 
of social life, and in uniting a people in a 
common purpose for the common good 
their beneficent office would seem almost 
without limit. 

But my purpose will not be fully accom- 
plished unless I can inspire within you 
something more than a love for mere vil- 
lage improvement or rural improvement in 
the limited use the word seems to have. I 
urge you not to forget these. I urge you 
still more to go somewhat further, and take 
in all agriculture. Teach all men that the 
tilling of the earth is the noblest as it was 
the first of human employments. Do some- 
thing to drive out the idea, now altogether 
too prevalent, that the cultivation of the 
soil is disreputable. Make all men to know 
that ‘‘they are fashioned from the earth, 
that they are set to till it, and that they 
are appointed to return to it.” 

And let this teaching go on till, in very 


truth, 
“The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green: and poured round all 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste” 


shall be 


“ But the solemn decorations all 
Of the great ‘Home’ of Man.” 


A POEM. 
BY R. H, STODDARD. 


Not as men gather when the day comes round 
Whereon with arms great victories were 


gained, 
And trampled fields, with blood of heroes 
stained, 
Became to the survivors hallowed ground. 
With happier memories and more profound 
We gather here to-day, to celebrate 
The triumph, not the trials, of the state, 
Strong words made deeds and valiant names 
renowned, 
The third year of the second century, 
Since our forefathers willed their freedom, finds 
Their children worthy of them and the race. 
For here the nations of the earth are free ; 
Sole masters of themselves and of their minds, 








Digmayed by nothing but things low and base. 
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AN AvDRESS BY THE HON. GEO. B. LORING. 


Mr, President and Fellow-Citizens :—The 
subject which has been assigned me to-da 
is one in which, I think, not only myself, 
but all of you have somewhat of a large 
interest; and, after the rather discouraging 
picture that we have had here this morning 
from His Excellency, thé Governor, with 
re to those of us who are compelled to 
inhabit the hill-towns and cannot very well. 
get away, it seems to me that an encourag- 
ing word might be spoken now in order 
that we may, on the Fourth of July, at 
least, bear those ills which we cannot fly 
from and avoid those which lie all around 
us. Now, fellow-citizens, I myself think a 
great deal of New England. It isa good 
place to be born in. It may be a good 
place to emigrate from, for aught I know; 
and, fudging from the amount of New En- 
gland blood that is flowing in the veins of 
all the great men of this land—east and 
west, north and south, at the bar, on the 
bench, in the presidential chair of this 
country—it seems to me that New England 
is entitled to consideration; that the old 
State of Connecticut, after all, has ‘sent out 
into this land some thought and some 
power which is worthy of being remem- 
bered still. 

But, before I proceed with considerable 
elaboration, because I want to give my suc- 
cessor fair warning that Iam going to take 
just the same liberty with him that the Sen- 
ator has with me, [ desire to remind you 
here, on this anniversary of our nation’s 
birth, that New England now belongs to 
the great American Nationality—a national- 
ity which means universal freedom from 
one end of this land to the other; a nation- 
ality which means now equal and exact 
justice to all men from one end of this land 
to the other; a nationality which means 
that citizenship implies suffrage to every 
man born or naturalized under this flag, and 
the prospect of suffrage to every woman 
born or naturalized under this flag! And I 
desire here in this spot, which, I believe, is 
called the home of Tuk INDEPENDENT, to 
say that, in spite of the opinions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, I deem 
suffrage, under a republic like ours, to be a 
right, and not a privilege. Suffrage for all 
may be a privilege in England. It may be 
conferred. But here I hold that every man 
born or naturalized under the flag of the 
United States is entitled to suffrage as his 
birthright; and before those of us 
who are the youngest in this multi- 
tude are gone I haye no doubt it will 
be exercised here as a right. American 
nationality is a nationality which means 
honesty of purpose; which means freedom 
to all men; which means a republic endur- 
ing in all its foundations and so substantial 
in its organization that all nations will look 
to it hereafter as the guide and director in 
all matters of civil and public concern, 

Your senator has delivered to you a care- 
fully prepared and elaborate essay upon the 
doctrine of State Rights; and yet I should 
break the continuity of my speech were I 
to avoid dealing with the same subject a 
little in my own way. There has been no 
such ingenious, no such curious, no such 
extraordinary political excuse known on 
the face of this earth, from the days of 
Noah down to the days of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, as this doctrine of State Rights. 
Why, under it the Honorable (?) Jefferson 
Davis opposed the compromises of 1850, 
because, he said, they violated the rights of 
the states, On this doctrine Charles Sum- 
ner stood up in Faneuil Hall and thundered 
against the same compromises, because, he 
said, they violated the rights of the states. 
Upon it the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
was enacted; and upon it, in 1858, the same 
Compromise was repealed. I might go on 
with a long catalogue of remarkable polit- 
ical events in this country all of which 
have been charged to this extraordinary 
political thimble-rigging machine known as 
State Rights. Now, what is it all? What 
have we escaped from here by wading 
through seas of blood and by political con- 
tests unheard of before on the face of the 
earth? Why, my old friends here in Wind. 
ham County, can you show me any author. 
ity for this doctrine laid down by the fathers 
in their sober judgment? Did Madison and 
Jefferson, the declared authors of these doc- 
trines, carry them out in organizing the pol- 
icy of the vernment when they ruled 
thisland? Never! Jefferson himself said: 
“Tf the states are not obedient to 
the government, they shall be made 
to feel the and we will make 
them obedient.” Madison said even in the 
Constitutional Convention ‘‘There is no 
such thing as state sovereignty”; and I com- 
mend this declaration, sir, to some of our 
friends who have been pouring Madison 
upon us for the last three months, until I 
found it so hot I had to come home to Mas- 
sachusetts. Nathan Dane said distinctly 
and unequivocally that the phrases ‘‘statc 
rights,” “state sovereignty,” ‘‘ state suprem- 
acy” had no_ constitutional foundation 
whatsoever. Why, we had in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, a young. man, Elbridge 
Gerry, as free and boundless in all his im- 
pulses as the sea upon which his. eyes first 
opened, and. as immovable as the fock- 
bound shores of old Essex, the county of 
his birth, full of patriotism, full of the love 





of freedom, full of the love of nationality; 
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and he declared that such a thing as state 
rights was an utter and entire impossibility 
under a republican form of government. 
Mr. Madison, in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, declared unequivocally that the states 
were all political corporations—neither 
more nor less. John Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, who went through the Revolution 
with the great national mind that he had, 
and left nothing behird him for the John 
C. Calhouns of South Carolina to follow— 
he said distinctly and unequivocally, in the 
Constitutional Convention, that there could 
be no republic where the doctrine of state 
sovereignty was recognized for an instant. 
And George Washington—let us see what 
this old gentleman said, this father of Vir- 
ginia politicians, this old Virginia planter, 
this royal-minded old man, who rose on all 
occasions above party and local issues, and 
siw the capacity of the republic which he 
founded by his sword and of the Constitu- 
tion, whose genius he inspired as the pre- 
siding officer of the Convention which cre- 
ated it. He says: ‘‘It is obviously imprac- 
ticable, in a federal government of these 
states, to secure all the rights of sovereign- 
ty of the several states and yet to provide 
for the interests and safety of all. Individ- 
uals entering into society must give up a 
share of liberty to preserve the rest. In all 
our deliberations, let us keep steadily in 
view that which appears to us the greatest 
interest of every true American—the salva- 
tion of our Government, in which is in- 
volved our prosperity, our safety, and per- 
haps our national existence.” Washington 
may have been a good merchant, he may 
have been a good raiser of tobacco, he may 
have been a good land surveyor; but he was 
the biggest political prophet we ever had in 
this country. And so those who come after 
him and follow in his footsteps, casting 
away from them the heresy of state rights, 
are those who to-day are dear to the hearts 
of the American people, and whose names 
have become and will become the watch- 
words of nationality and loyalty through- 
out the land. Do you suppose that the 
name of Andrew Jackson would be held 
dear by us all to-day had he not crushed out 
nullification and state rights in South Car- 
olina with his strong arm? Why, I am an 
old Jackson boy myself, though you may 
not believe it. I was rocked in the cradle 
under the auspices of his government, and 
was an old Jackson Democrat when I was 
two years old! And I thank God that I 
was led by him up to a perfect knowledge 
of this political heresy. It would never 
have been heard of if he had followed John 
C,. Calhoun. The great orator of Massachu- 
setts, the great orator of this country he who 
really inspired American thought up to 
that standard which filled your minds when 
you sent your sons to fight the war for free- 
dom and the preservation of the Union; the 
most powerful constitutional lawyer ever 
known in this land—Daniel Webster—would 
have been forgotten long ago had he not 
given inspiration to the Union thought of 
this land and stood by Andrew Jackson and 
cast down the heresy of state rights. And 
now, in our own day, sir, there may be 
those who will do it; but may my right 
hand forget its cunning if Ido. I thank 
God that we have a successor to Andrew 
Jackson in the presidential chair who cares 
to stand up, and, having, like a loyal man, 
shouldered his musket and fought out the 
war of freedom, to-day asserts the Federal 
authority; and has proved, with his mild 
determination, with his calm and composed 
courage, that a sound heart and good judg- 
ment and fearless soul are worth more to 
the American people ina great crisis than 
all the tricks and arts of politicians, 

Now, sir, that is the kind of thing that at 
last New England is a part of. Six little 
states here, not consolidated, not one or- 
ganization like the great State of Ohio—one 
of the children of New England, and bigger 
now than the mother; but diverse in every 
respect. Maine is as different from Con- 
necticut as Connecticut is from Rhode 
Island. Vermont is a different from Massa- 
chusetts as Massachusetts is different from 
all the rest of the world and the rest of 
mankind. A little cluster of six states; 
and yet out of that cluster what has not 
gone to vitalize and strengthen and organ- 
ize and perpetuate this government! Why 
we who are in the habit of studying polit. 
ical history and of tracing the effects from 
political causes, look around us to see how 
it isthat this nation, now in peace and now in 
war, now assailed by repudiators and now 
bound to pay her honest debts, now at- 
tacked by one heresy and now by another, 
now trembling in the balance and now 
marching like a strong man to run a race— 
we look to see how it is that we have so 
much vital force and where that vital force 
came from. We turn everywhere—to the 
Carolinas, with John Locke’s constitution, 
and to the Dutch colonies at the mouth 
of the Hudson River, which I heard 
Horatio Seymour once try to prove were the 
beginning of the nation. We look about 
everywhere to see where on earth this right 
of suffrage, this doctfine of self-government, 
this sacredness of individual rights all came 
from; and we turn tothat weary little band 
who, because they had no royal prerogative, 
because'they had no government appointed 
by the crown, becanse they had no rights 
except those which they asserted for them- 
selves, drew up within the arm of Cape 
Cod, them from the winter's 
storms of the Atlantic, and signed the first 





compact union on earth which confers free- 
dom to all men under the government under 
which they live. That was their necessity. 
When the Pilgrims at Plymouth laid down 
the law of self-government, and agreed that 
every man should-‘have his rights in the 
colony, and that fhe governor should be 
chosen by the people, and not appointed by 
the crown; and chose John Carver govern- 
or, because he had the respect of the peo- 
ple, and because they knew that he was 
honest, and because they knew he was a 
religious man and a good Christian, and 
because he set a good example to the boys 
and the old men, it was they who set the 
example which all America has followed; 
it was they who inspired that great vital 
force which lies at the foundation of our 
Republic. And so I say to you all 
here to-day that this doctrine which 
went out from New England, and 
has gone everywhcre wherever New En- 
gland blood has gone—and tell me, if you 
can, where there is no such spot—it is that 
doctrine which gives our country its im 

mortal power and will give it ultimately its 
perpetuity. I turn to the dynasties of 
Europe, old and young. Some are dead; 
some ought to be; and some will be, if they 
keep on. And I find that the fundamental 
principle lying at the commencement of 
their national life is merely the dynasty of 
some personal power. It is a sort of a con- 
queror; it is a power of a nation to aggran- 
dize itsclf; it is personal authority, which 
always fades away. And hence it is that 
dynasties fall through, and the death of a 
single boy, whose prospects in life seem to 
be brilliant, causes all Europe to pause and 
affects the course of empire for all coming 
time. But here we are all bound to die; 
presidents come and go; governors are 
elected and defeated; men get into Con- 
gress and get out again; they have their 
seats contested, some of them (the Senator 
knows what I mean by that); and still the 
great principle goes on; still the nation has 
its power; still the vital force remains; still 
it is that New England genius, New En- 
land law New England policy, New England 
theology, either at Cambridge or Yale (I 
don’t care which. Some say there isn’t any 
at one end, and some insist there is too 
much at the other) all go on and will go on 
until this continent becomes ruled by a free 
and independent nationality, in which the 
flag will be recognized everywhere and in 
which universal industry will find its power 
and its recognition. 

Now, my friends, I want to dwell on just 
afew of the points that those people laid 
down there at Plymouth, and which are 
yours and ours, brought there in their own 
right hands, planted there, fixed there, es- 
tablished there, made triumphant there. 

In the first place, they gave us social and 
civil equality, entire and thorough. One 
man in that colony was as good as another, 
if he only belonged to the Church, That 
was all they asked. They didn’t seem to 
ask what kind of a man he was or what he 
had been doing all his life. They only 
wanted to know whether he was going to 
join the Church or not; and, if he was, he 
was all right. Iam sorry to say that some 
of our fellow-citizens have accepted that as 
a bad example to follow. But that was a 
fact; and, instead of looking about then for 
Sir John or Sir Richard or Sir Amos, when 
their first governor died, they chose a man 
right out from the ranks of the people. He 
had no “Sir "affixed tohisname. He didn’t 
amount to anything in England; but when 
he came here he amounted to the chief 
magistrate of the immortal colony on the 
shores of America. They made John Alden 
assistant-governor for more than fifty years. 
Think of that! Do you call that rotation 
in office? Do you call that civil-service 
reform? I know all about John Alden, 
because my grandmother’s name was 
Althea Alden (isn’t that a Puritan name?); 
and she was comely, as tradition says John 
Alden was. He shipped at South Hampton 
as a cooper on board the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and 
came here to Plymouth, to be a good cooper 
and an honest man; and he was clothed with 
authority by thisindependent people and held 
it fifty years. In that fifty years down went 
John Endicott, and had to pick his way up 
again, as all the rest of the politicians do— 
the best way they can; down went all the 
rest of the colonists, but this man, John 
Alden, who followed his trade as a me- 
chanic and ruled his colony like an honest 
man. It was social and civil equality; it 
was that power which rules our towns now— 
what there is left of them, may it please 
your Excellency—and which has decreed 
and declared that no upstart shall have a 
foothold in New England. The man who 
is faithful in his duties, who is honest, who 
is temperate, and takes care of himself in 
society, has a station which no power on 
earth can destroy here in this land of free- 
dom. And that is what the Pilgrims gave 
us at Plymouth. 

Now, I know it is expected of me bya 
large number of gentlemen present, whose 
faces are bronzed by toil on the farms of the 
hill-towns, that I should say a word or two 
with regard to the land question which the 
Pilgrims brought with them. They left a 
land of great estates, of a landed aristoc- 
racy, of a power based upon the holding of 
large lands; and they came here to Ply- 
mouth, and when they had once established 
themselves they divided up their colony, 
not into 500-acre or 1,000-acre, but into 50- 
acre farms. And if you could see some of 





them, you would think they were big 
enough. But that is what they did; and so 
the great conveyancer of Boston, the most 
learned, acute, and accurate authority in 
conveyancing, declared in his book upon 
conveyancing that the.Pilgrims at Plymouth 
were more than two centuries in advance of 
their time in the simple division and settlin 

the titles to real estate. That fixed anc 
established division and subdivision of 
lands has made New England the home of 
the small farmer and has driven the 
planter into remoter regions. You may 
say that this doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. I began to think so myself 
when I heard His Excellency. I began 
to think it was a poor privilege; but I 
tell you that it is the political problem 
over which all England is struggling to-day. 
John Bright promised the English people, 
more than fifteen years ago, that the Ameri- 
can system of land-holding should be the 
system of the British Empire. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he was in the time of his power 
and had disestablished the Church in Ire- 
land, declared that the next step should be 
to give the Irishmen the American system 
of land-holding. But the landed aristocra- 
cy said No; and down went Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Bright was suddenly taken sick 
with some trouble in his throat. Lord 
Derby, who within the last fortnight has 
declared that tenant-farming in England is 
a failure, and thatthe Englishman must own 
his own land, as the American does, if he 
would succeed, undertook to say ten years 
ago that the Empire of Great Britain was so 
divided and subdivided that the prosperity of 
the country was secure. He tried to make 
an excuse, tried to find out how he could 
pacify these tenants who were serving be- 
neath the grinding yoke of their aristocratic 
masters; but time has shown him that 
there is but one remedy, and that is to call 
upon the Puritan, upon the Pilgrim, upon 
the New Englander, upon the American— 
now, thank God! in this day of small farms 
and no slaves—to tell them how to divide up 
the land. It is a curious fact that upon 
this system of land-holding the example of 
New England was followed everywhere. 
Our fathers were all fond of this 
land business. You never knew a 
lawyer in olden times, who carried a case 
through the courts here in New England 
and had a landed client, who did not be- 
come the owner of a good wood-lot—if his 
client had a wood-lot when he got hold of 
him. He wanted that wood-lot, and he 
would fight for it. And he knew that all 
the Norwich and Worcester Railroad stocks, 
bonds, notes, and so forth didn’t amount to 
anything beside a -wood-lot, Why, I recall 
an old physician in my town, where I was 
born and where I studied (I practiced med- 
icine seven years), and I always noticed 
that my old teacher had a good many pas- 
tures and pieces of woodland; and many a 
time have I, when we went practicing our 
medical vocation over the fair hills of that 
town, stopped with him to survey a good- 
looking yoke of oxen which attracted his 
eye. And I learned from him how to “set” 
an ox, and I can tell to-day within ten 
inches of how much he_ will measure 
and within ten pounds of how much he will 
weigh; and that was about all that I did 

learn from him. I always noticed also that, 
if this old gentleman had a patient whom 
he was carrying through a long fit of sick- 
ness, somehow or other a good portion of 
that patient’s farm would land in his hand 
before the patient was buried. And the 
ministers, what were they but theological 
‘armers? They worked six days in the week 
on their farms, and preached on Sundays, 
turning the hour-glass twice before they got 
through. I have known them well; I was 
personally intimate with their families in 
my boyhood; and a more high-toned, well- 
disposed, high-principled, honest, thor- 
oughly reliable body of men, out from 
whose families went the great power of this 
land, never lived on the face of God’s earth. 
And yet, do you think, you modern clergy- 
men, who come and go, who are here to-day 
and there to-morrow—do you think that they 
wasted their time trimming the midnight 
lamp? Do you think they wore themselves 
out over the concordance and the texts? 
Not at all. They had what old Governor 
Strong, up here in Massachusetts, in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation, always called 
the ‘plan of salvation.” And so they 
worked on their land during the week. I 
have seen them often in the hay-field, pur- 
suing that tedious and wearing occupation 
which all avoid now by horse-rakes and 
mowing machines. I have seen them swing- 
ing the scythes and raking after the cart, 
with their old calico gowns on, tied up be- 
hind in that old theological knot which has 
never yet been untied, so far as I know. 
They were agricultural theologians. I knew 
one of them who had a salary of $400 
a year, was settled for life and staid 
there for life. Even when he got a 
little unpopular, what did he _ care? 
There was no divorce there. He was 
married ‘‘for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer,” and there he staid. He got his 
$400 a vear, and he sent three boys to Har- 
vard College, made good clergymen of 
them, died an old man ninety years of age, 
left his farm free of encumbrance. and had 
$10,000 laid by. So, it was this love of 
the land, this foundation upon the land, 
this division of the land into small farms 
that in those days constituted the chief 
power of the New England States. And this 





has been carried everywhere—into Ohio, 
into Iowa, into Wisconsin ;and at last, on 
the points of bayonets, your boys in battle 
carried it down South and split up the plant- 
ations there, to be divided among all men 
who call themselves Americans. 

This, my friends, is what New England 
has done in the past. And now you will ask: 
What is New England going to do next? 
What will she amount to? Well, you may 
talk about leaving the hill-towns and going 
down into the valleys, and deserting the 
pastures and the farms, and not raisiny 
turnips enough nor corn enough; but I wane 
you to understand that the agricultural pop- 
ulation—and I ought to know them. 
don’t pretend to be very tough; but I have 
shared their bardships with them for twenty 
years, eaten their beefsteaks and their corn- 

read, know ali about it—and they are more 
prosperous, more intelligent, more quick- 
witted, more ready to investigate, keener to 
observe, more anxious to find out what is for 
their agricultural benefit to-day than they” 
were fifty years ago. Iam president of the 
New England Agricultural Society. I 
founded it in 1864. We have been down 
here into Connecticut twice and held fairs; 
and everybody said that they were the best 
fairs they ever saw. We had discussions 
here on various subjects connected with 
farming; we had inquiries into the laws gov- 
erning the reproduction of animals and the 
management of soils; we have had the best 
scientists meet with us on those occasions; 
and I want you to understand, you farmers 
of this county, that the prosperity of 
agriculture in New England to-day is as 
great as that of any other industry known 
among us. It may not pay so much as a 
cotton’ mill down in Fall River, with the 
treasurer locked up in state-prison; it may 
not pay as well as some railroad from which 
the president has fled; it may not pay as 
well as some banks which are in danger of 
being struck out of existence; but, in season 
and out of season, boys go off the farms to 
West Point, go to college, get into the pro- 
fessions, get into the Senate, and exercise 
and enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
citizens. But it may be said a large foreign 
population is coming in. Let me tell you 
here that it doesn’t take lung to make an 
American farmer out of any other kind of a 
farmer. It doesn’t take long to Americanize 
a man when he gets a farm here and begins 
work on it. And so it is that, while to a 
certain extent, perhaps, the native-born 
population is withdrawing from our hills; 
while it may be true that general agricul- 
ture is less practiced here than in olden 
times; while it may be true that special agri- 
culture meets with a greater reward than 
it ever did before, the American farmer 
keeps his lands and is an American farmer, 
wherever he was born and wherever he 
lived. 

Now there is, perhaps, a little fear that 
this spirit of New England may die out. 
But, my friends, it won’t die out. And I 
want to submit to you a very few figures, to 
show you that the six states are somehow 
or other picking their way along still. Thev 
say, sir, that figures don’t lie; and, while I 
desire to state certain facts with regard to 
the New England States, I propose also to 
give all due credit to some of the great 
Western States for what they have done and 
for certain great deeds of theirs, in which, I 
am sorry to say, asa con of New England, 
they have outstripped the land of their an- 
cestors. The population of New England 
in 1800 was 1,238,011. (Who the eleven 
were I never could find out!) In 1870, under 
the best census ever taken on earth, by one 
of the most prominent men in this country 
tolay—Gen. Francis A. Walker, of Yale 
College — the population was 8,477,924. 
Now let us see how many children attended 
school in that year. There were 713,179 
children at school in 1870, to say nothing 
of the colleges, academies, and institutes. 
Maine had 155,000, Massachusetts 287,000, 
New Hampshire 65,000, Connecticut 99,000, 
Vermont 70,000. And so in the-business of 
education New England still keeps at work. 
And the states that have sprung from.New 
England keep at work also; and, though I 
am 9 little reluctant perhaps to do it, I can- 
not help telling you what the effect has 
been of this strong educational spirit upon 
some of the other states of the Union, 
Ohio, with a population in 1870 of 2,299,- 
767, had 645,000 children at school. West- 
“ern Reserve is a little smarter to-day than 
the people who went there from here were. 
New York, with a population of 3,244,406, 
had 846,796 children at school; and Western 
New York to-day is more New England 
than New England herself. Pennsylvania, 
with a population of 2,976,000, had 725,004 
children at school; and that is the spirit of 
New England that has:run down into that 
sober land of Penn and his Quaker fam- 
ilies. Now, then, how much money do 
they pay here? This cluster of states paid 
in 1870 $8,397,200 for school expenses, 
divided up among the states appropriately. 
As to books, how many books do you 
suppose there are in the libraries of the 
United States to-day? Why, there are 
19,456,518; and out of that New England 
has got 3,785,899 volumes, Massachusetts 
2.010,000, New York 8,524,869, Ohio 1,344,- 
000, and that a comparatively new state. 
Fifty years ago hardly a library in it; and 
now containing within its borders a ci 
more distinguished, more remarkable, as 
think. for its taste in art and its choice 





selection of books than any other state oz 
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its size on the face of the earth (Cincin- 
nati). And Pennsylvania has 3,049,000 vol- 
umes. 

Still this spirit of literature and education 
goes plunging on. The pulpits of the West 
are filled with New England boys, notwith- 
standing the number that are educated 
there. The towns of the West are filled 
with the New England spirit; and, more 
than all that, the markets of the West are 
filled with New England manufactures. 
As to the latter, in 1870 the United States 
manufactured $4,332,000,000 worth of 
goods, and of that New England made 
$697,701,000 worth; New York, $785,- 
000,000; Ohio, $269,000,000; and Penn- 
sylvania, $711,000,000. . It is this in- 
dustry of New England, this activity of 
thought and activity of hand, which 
is going to make New England still a 
power in this Republic. The Senator 
will remind you, I know, that she has twelve 
senators; and, with a population not much 
larger than the State of Ohio, she has a 
-voice in the Senate of the United States, 
with her twelve senators, and in all great 
crises has been heard and in all great crises 
will be heard. 

It is not fair, my friends, to detain you 
any longer. I have spoken for New En- 
Jand and told the best story I could for her. 
Believe in all the rest of the Union; con- 
gratulate them all that they are going to be 
ultimately New Englandized largely; and 
hail the time when the great principles of 
state and society laid down at Plymouth 
shall be the recognized law of state and 
society throughout the land, and when it 
becomes manifest to all that the American 

wer sprang from the law laid down in 
Yew England at the beginning — the law 
which has made all nationalities, has Amer- 
icanized all nationalities, and which has at 
last given the law of the people to this 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


POLITICAL PROGRESS, 


AN -ADDRESS8 BY THE HON. 
MATTHEWS. 


8TANLEY 


Tae customary manner of observing this 
national anniversary and holiday, predicted 
by old John Adams—a custom, in the eyes 
o — and sober folk, perhaps, more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance—is, 
after al], not altogether irrational. The 
noise of s:outing and of exploding powder 
in cannon, gun, and squib, the crackling of 
bonfires and of fireworks, and the accom- 

iments of boisterous mirth and thought- 
ess gayety are the tumultuous and inartic- 
ulate demonstrations of a joy not Jess real 
or reasonable because purely emotional, 
and not intellectual, for it is the emphatic 
though vague expression of our gladness 
that we are what we are. 

The mistake begins when we put it into 
forms of speech and give it the wings of 
words. The rhetoric it naturally assumes 
is of that species known only in our own 
literature as ‘‘spread-eagleism.” It piles 
self-praise mountain high, Pelion on Ossa, 
towering to the skies. It lauds our institu- 
tions as perfect; our government as the 
best; ourselves as the greatest and noblest 
of people. It pities those of other lands as 
decayed or enslaved. It denounces their 
governments as despotic and effete, It 
boasts our achievements as the solution of 
all problems in government and the settle- 
ment of all questions of social philosophy; 
but will not tolerate any imitation of our 
example, because it denies to all others the 
— for success, 

ut I need not describe it. We all know 
it, and how ‘‘ senseless and fit” it is, 

To indulge and encourage it is not calcu- 
lated to increase the respect of strangers for 
us or our institutions, nor to inure in any 
way to our own profit andimprovement. It 
is best to ‘‘reform it altogether.” And I 
rejoice in believing that it has at last fallen 
under the ban of the good taste and good 
sense of our own generation. 

This day, by an appropriate analogy, we 
call the Anniversary of the Nation's Birth- 
my As in the like case of an individual, 
it furnishes a suitable occasion for reflection 
and self-examination; to look back over the 
path of the past, to consider the condition 
of the present, to shape the course of the 
future. It is a day to study and note what 
we have done; what, if anything, ought to 
be undone; what remains still to do. Itisa 
day when, if we find we have taken any steps, 
however few or short, in the right direction, 
we may thank God and take courage; for 
repentance and confession, perhaps, that we 
have not done what we ought; that we may 
have done what we ought not; and for good 
resolutions for the time to come, 

But who are the ‘‘ we” who thus speak 
to-day, and of and for whom we speak? 

They are, in the language of the National 
Constitution, ‘‘the people of the United 
States,” who in that instrument spoke for 
themselves and their posterity. It is nomen 
collectioum, a noun of multitude—Z pluribus 
unum—out of many, one; an aggregate of 
constituents, but a single constituency; an 
organized body, animated by an organizing 
spirit, whose — are united vitally, not 
mechanically. Its members are organs, each 
having a function in the general frame and 
body, co-operating in various processes to a 
single end—the growth and good of the 
whole. Its identity is single, and consists 
in its oneness; a social and political unit, in 





law and in fact, for which the best word we 





find is Nation. One people, dwelling in one 
land, speaking the same tongue, thinkin 
the same thoughts; with similar tastes, af- 
fections, sentiments, and hopes, developing 
uniform and harmonious types of character 
in blending, without effacing, the elements 
of variety in individual nature; reconcilin, 
subordinate discords of diverse interests an 

assions into the richer, loftier, and deeper 

1armonies of a choral unity; building, upon 
the traditions of a common experience and 
history, the ideals of a social commonwealth 
and political sovereignty, set in the shrines 
of a national literature and art, united ina 
common destiny by the orderly unfolding 
and growth and beneficent activities of a 
national life. 

But the practical conception of American 
nationality must find its limitations in the 
historical development and actual adminis- 
tration of our political institutions, state 
and national. These authorities are co- 
ordinate and operate in different spheres, 
One represents definite but indestructible 
forms of local self-government; the other 
embodies the supremacy of national sov- 
ereignty. The latter derives its powers 
from the whole people, expressing its will 
with the greatest volume and_ intensity 
The states are organized parts only, with 
local and special and, therefore, exclusive 
but necessarily subordinate functions, 
Their harmonious co-operation is secured 
by that principle of relation established in 
our National Constitution, by which the 
judicial power of determining the limits 
and boundaries of national power is vested 
in the National Government. 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or 
which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

“The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in Jaw and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made or which shall be made 
under their authority.” 

“‘The Congress shall have power . . 

‘Tn make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

These provisions of the Constitution es- 
tablish the supremacy of the National Gov. 
ernment over the state governments and 
give it an equal place among the govern- 
ments of other independent nations. They 
make the political institutions, created 
under the Constitution, a government, as 
distinguished from a confederate agency. 
These three provisions are the vertebra of 
the Constitution, and determine its place 
and rank in the order of political creations, 
as the living frame of an organized force, 
and not the mere memorial and evidence of 
a compact, 

A political organization, embracing as its 
constituency the whole numerical body of 
the people, endowed by the law of its cre- 
ation with rightful authority to decide for 
itself all questions in relation to its own 
jurisdiction, and invested with power to 
employ the entire physical force of its cit- 
izenship to compel obedience to its decisions, 
certainly can have no rivals or competitors 
within the limits of its territorial sway. 
And such is the status of our National 
Government in relation to those of the 
states. 

In estimating the force and direction of 
the development of our political life as a 
Nation, we must apply, as a fundamental 
axiom of its action, that wherever there is 
national power there is national duty; 
wherever there is a national right, cither 
public or private, there is a vational inter- 
est. Whenever a claim rightfully arises, 
though it be in the person of the weakest 
citizen under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, its government is pledged 
to its protection and defense by the exer- 
tion of every power delegated to it, with 
all its resources, by the concurrence of all 
its departments, This is the public law of 
citizenship, enforced against every violation 
in the jurisdiction of foreign governments. 
It is equally imperative, and more plainly, 
certainly, throughout the territorial limits 
of our own jurisdiction; so that no right of 
national origin shall be capable of defeat by 
any subordinate authority. Whatever pow- 
ers are lodged in the National Government. 
are there for use. They may slumber 
when not needed in exercise. It may not 
be expedient at all times to exert them. 
But in the course of our national develop- 
ment they will necessarily be called by ap- 
ropriate exigencies into useful activity. 

he existence of the power is not only a 
warrant for its exercise, when its applica- 
tion is necessary, but is a trust which can- 
not be declined. And whenever, by the 
terms or implications of its Constitution, 
the National Government owes a duty to it- 
self, to any, even one, of its citizens, or to 
the public, that Constitution confers upon it 
the authority and force to perform it. 

These principles have not always been 
admitted. They have, indeed, often been 
denied, and may still be said to be con- 
tested. But their more general recognition 
in these days has brought us to 2 more com- 
plete consciousness of the fullness of our 


national life; and as from time to time in 
our future history they come to be habitu- 
ally applied they wil] attend and charac- 
terize its progress and development. 

That progress and development thus far 
have been, for the first hundred years of 
our recognized existence as a Nation, griev- 
ously retarded by a cause so recently re- 
moved that its potent influences for evil 
have hardly as yet ceased to act. 

The practice and institution of Slavery, 
legalized in an entire section of the country, 
was so violent, flagrant, and conscious a 
denial of the fundamental maxims of per- 
sonal and political liberty, which as a Na- 
tion we professed, that its continuance was 
inconsistent with a vigorous and sound na- 
tional fecling. It, in fact, made of us two 
peoples, instead of one. It divided the 
country into two sections, arrayed into hos- 
tile political camps, which soon, and most 
logically, were converted into military 
camps, On our side, we fought for the 
maintenance of the Nation, in the interest 
of civil and political liberty. And if, on 
the other side, Slavery was worth fighting 
for at all—which it was not—the war did 
not come too soon. For the time had come 
when the issue had to be met and settled 
whether Slavery or the Nation should die; 
for both could not much Jonger live. 

The Nation triumphed, and in its triumph 
found new life—renewing its life, by a fresh 
baptism, in the fountains of its youth, from 
which flowed the sparkling and invigorating 
waters of impartial freedom and _ political 
equality, showering blessings upon victors 
and vanquished alike. 

But now henceforth shall the path of our 
progress be uninterrupted and its rate ac- 
celerated? Or are there still other obstrue- 
tions that stand in the way to block it? 
These are the questions that interest us to- 


day. 

Thus far, indeed, while we have done 
much in one sense, in another it seems buta 
very little. To emancipate four millions of 
slaves, to endow them with citizenship, as 
well as civil rights, and introduce them into 
the body politic, with equal political privi- 
leges, seems to be a considerable achieve- 
mentand worth all of the blood and treasure 
that it cost. And assuredly it is. And yet 
we were a hundred years in learning to put 
in practice the truths we professed in the 
Declaration of Independence—the equality 
of all men in the plane of civil and political 
right, the very alphabet of our creed, the 
foundation of representative government, 
the rudiment of free institutions, the merest 
beginning of knowledge in human progress, 
Shall the next hundred years bear no more 
fruit than that, or less? 

Our political progress in the future, as in 
the past, must necessarily be slow. ‘This is 
specially true in popular governments. Im- 
provements in science, in art, in literature, 
may be established per saltum, often immedi- 
ately, upon the authority of a single name, 
But political progress in representative gov- 
ernments involves the education of the body 
of the constituency, to the acceptance of 
new ideas and the adoption of new modes 
and habits of action. This sometimes,: but 
rarely, takes place suddenly; but oftener 
and better is the slow process, by which a 
little leven leavens the entire lump. 

But, however gradual must be the growth 
of political ideas and the development of 
our political institutions, both state and 
federal, as both are necessary to the Consti- 
tution of the Nation, there is nothing in the 
nature of government itself to fix the bound- 
ary of their extension. There are, of course, 
limits in the nature of the case to the pow- 
ers of government; but they are incapable of 
definition, and they move forward with the 
general advance of society, so as to embrace, 
from time to time, new fields of jurisdiction, 
never occupied before, never before sup- 
posed to be susceptible of occupation. This 
is as true of governments limited by the 
language of written constitutions as of 
those whose powers are supposed to be 
measured only by their actual exercise; for 
words themselves find new meanings and 
new applications in unforeseen circum. 
stances. The history of our own jurispru- 
dence furnishes signal illustrations of this 
internal growth, like that of a tree which 
enlarges froma sapling to the girdle of a 
giant oak, without seeming ever to change 
its bark. Jurisdiction in admiralty was 
originally defined by the ebb and flow of 
the tide, because that quite accurately des- 
ignated the limit of navigation; but when 
navigable rivers and lakes were found a 
thousand miles from the sea the admiralty 
followed its ships and craft wherever they 
could go, even into fresh water. So now 
the power of Congress is reaching out with 
quarantine laws to regulate commerce so as 
to prevent the introduction of foreign con- 
tagion; and sooner or later the power to reg- 
ulate commerce among the states must be 
extended over the great instruments of in- 
ter-state transportation, by rail as well as 
boat, in order to establish uniformity, sta- 
bility, and equity. 

Our political progress certainly will not 
be stayed by lack of space for the territo- 
rial expansion of population. There is cer- 
tainly within the limit of our present 
boundaries ‘‘ ample room and verge cnough” 
for national growth and: development, al- 
most bevond anything we can now cci- 

ceive. The apprehensions of the first gen- 
eration of our public men, and even the 





later and graver fears largely entertained, 
that the extension of our empire to the Pa- 


| spaces of our vast domain. 





cific coast would break it by itsown weight, 
have been met and dispelled. Therailroad and 
the telegraph have annihilated the dangers 
in that direction arising from the elements 
of time and space. But it must be admit- 
ted that we have yet.to encounter whatever 
there is to fear in the increased density of 
the population that we may certainly ex- 
pect, ultimately, to fill the yet uncultivated 
Yet, after all, 
the problem is reduced to the question of 
municipal government. The agricultural 
population, we may confidently expect, will 
continue to maintain its standard of intelli- 
gence, its simplicity of character, its disin- 
terested attachment for pure and honest 
government, which make it the steady sup- 
port of lawful and orderly administration, 
the determined foe of all revolutionary, 
violent, or corrupting methods. The dan- 
ger is in the cities; but, as they will neces- 
sarily be few and isolated, the peril is to the 
local interests, within the circle of their 
owers, rather than to those of the 
Nation. It is not, however, to be dis- 
guised that the peril is great, and that how 
to diminish and, if possible, remove it isa 
patriotic study for the highest statesman- 
ship. But there is nothing in the thought 
of a possible extension of our geographical 
boundaries, by the addition and absorption 
of pew territories and new states, that ought 
justly to excite alarm, All will admit that 
no such additions should be acquired ex- 
cept upon terms of peace and justice; and 
the mere addition for the sake of more ter- 
ritory ought never to be proposed as a dis- 
tinct policy. And yet it is a natural senti- 
ment that suggests the wish that the A meri- 
can system of government should embrace 
the entire continent, including Canada and 
Mexico. But a wise statesmanship will 
limit itself to a policy which would aim 
not so much directly to bring this about as 
to establish the conditions of mutual good 
will, which, by preparing for it, would ren- 
der it practicable and mutually beneficial. 

The instrument of progress, under insti- 
tutions such as ours, is public opinion, en- 
lightened by popular education and free 
discussion organized into political parties, 
in the exercise of universal suffrage. 

The absolute rule of the numerical major- 
ity is restrained by those provisions of con- 
stitutional organization which are intended 
to express the will of the whole, as near as 
may be, by balancing different ‘constituen- 
cies, and to establish barriers for the pro- 
tection of minorities. It might be tempered 
still further by a more exact and skillful 
representation, which would reflect not only 
the opinion of the greater number, but the 
principal differences among the whole num- 
ber, so that the representative body should 
be an accurate, though diminished image of 
its “pompano 

But the only real safety under popular 
institutions is in educating the voting body 
to an intelligent and responsible exercise of 
its power, which is both a trust and a duty. 
So that the free common school for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the children of 
the people, and for stimulating the passion 
of self-improvement—which is better than 
knowledge—is the first and fundamental 
condition of republican government. It is 
to the body politic what light and air and 
water and food, all combined, are to the 
body natural. And it should be endowed 
and conducted by the state, strictly upon 
the footing of a secular necessity and free 
from all partnership with sectarian and de- 
nominational influences. 

An intelligent and free people will neces- 
sarily carry forward the work of self-gov- 
ernment, by means of political parties. 
They are the inevitable outgrowth of free 
discussion, and their existence and activity 
is the sign and cause, as well as conse- 
quence, of vigor and health in the political 
system. 

That they may be made the instrument 
of abusive and corrupt practices, of unjust 
repression, of offenses against private right 
and publie good, only shows that they share 
the imperfection of all human agencies. 
They are, at least, as good as the average of 
those who compose and direct them, 

But, as there are at least two sides to every 
question, party government requires that 
there must be at least two parties. It is a 
part of that dualism that seems largely to 
prevail in Nature that a sound administra- 
tion is best secured by means of a strong 
and vigilant opposition. Repose is the 
equilibrium of opposing forces, Inertia is 
helpless paralysis. A political community 
that will not tolerate political divisions and 
opposing party organizations is despotic 
and not free; and to-day that is precisely 
the self-inflicted calamity that weighs as an 
incubus most heavily upon many of the 
Southern States. They set themselves in 
the solid array of their own unanimity, as 
if the multiplication of their weakness could 
furnish a product of strength. If, on the 
other hand, ceasing to rely upon their sec- 
tional isolation and willing to put faith in 
the fellowship of the whole, they would 
permit and encourge intelligent opinion in 
their borders to divide, as it divides every- 
where else in the Republic, and thus form 
alliances and sympathies with the national 
sentiment of the country, they would soon 

feel the currents of a new and powerful 
vitality quickening every fiber of their 
social frame, reviving their drooping and 
exhausted energies, stimulating their activi- 
ties, filling them with the ardor and> joy of 
returning health and hope, and 
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to every tissue of their system and structure 
the rich nutriment of an abounding na- 
tional life. I do not doubt the coming of 
that result, sooner or later, and am _ willin 
patiently to wait for it; for otherwise 
should despair of the Republic. It will 
come when, forgetting the shame and 
humiliation of the past, the people of the 
South shall drive passion and prejudice 
from their usurped places, and allow return- 
ing Reason to resume her sway and deliver 
them from the insane delusion that those 
who fought to maintain the Government 
against their rebellion did it not because 
they loved their country, but from hate to 
them. 

That consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, will bring with it the final settle- 
ment, so far as those of African descent are 
concerned, of the race problem. It will 
cease to exist as a political irritant, and the 
freed-man, full justice being done to him 
in all relations and in the equal enjoyment 
of all civil and political rights, will volunta- 
rily and naturally take as his place that 
which is most suitable to his abilities and 
character, and, therefore, most advantage- 
ous both to him and the community. 

The remnant of the Indian tribes, which 
accept the alternative of learning and 

racticing the arts and industries of civilized 
ife, to avoid extermination, will disappear 
as a distinct people by mingling with the 
general mass, The question of immigration 
will remain settled upon the basis of our 
traditionary 7 and even the Chinaman, 
coming volunta M to dwell and labor in 
our borders, will be unhindered, even 
though the effect of his coming should be 
to reduce the cost of production. 

The Labor Question—of the rightfnl re- 
lation and mutual rights and obligations of 
capital and labor—cannot be settled by 
political action; or, at least, it is not ready 
for any such settlement yet. As long as 
the principle of competition by private con- 
tract is recognized by our social philosophy 
as regulative of industrial relations the 
law has done all it can, when, as with us, 
it breaks down the caste of hereditary priv- 
ilege, sweeps away the law of primo- 
genitare, and establishes that Poll ~ of 
opportunity which secures to every in- 
dividual all that he can according to his 
capacity, achieve and acquire for himself 
and his, without ansnging upon the equal 
right of his neighbor. It is the race of 
diligence, open to all, without discrimina- 
tion and without conditions, where speed 
and bottom win, where the weak and un- 
trained fall out and are distanced, some- 
times are run over and trampled upon. The 
law can do no more than, as an impartial 
judge, keep a free and fair field, clear from 
obstructions, and let the winner win, ..... 

If,’ however, in the course of industrial 
progress, the principle of competition should 
be superseded, in whole orin part, and that 
of co-operation be introduced in its stead, 
the law will fill its office in suiting its 
provisions to recognize and enforce this new 
organization of industry. 

ut of one thing we may be quite sure. 
The system of social philosophy which 
would convert the _— cal state into an 
unlimited co-operative society, in which 
the government should be the sole proprie- 
tor of property and the sole employer of 
labor, and which, therefore, necessarily 
subverts the institution of private property 
and the idea of the family, can never pre- 
vail in this land, until, at least, the people 
of America find themselves sunk into gross 
materialism, ‘‘ without God and without 
— in the world.” 
ut I have faith in my gr ecm and 
in my country, as I have in , who has 
geaeees and guided them thus far; and I 
clieve that he will not leave himself with- 
out witness in their hearts and homes, nor 
in their institutions. 

The instinct of belief in God, a future 
life and a moral law, fortunately, is in- 
eradicable, because it is of the essence of 
human nature. It is that which makes 
society possible, as well as perpetual, and 
confers upon government its authority and 
mission, And it is the final cause of po- 
litical, as well as social progress, as it pre- 
scribes and commands the ends and pur- 
poses to which nations and men are trained 
and led by government and law. Under 
their sanctions, human rights and individ- 
ual liberty are made the wa sacra for the 
education, development, and culture of the 
individual man; that, attaining the full 
strength and stature of his earthly growth, 
he may grandly fulfill the purposes of his 
creation, and, even upon this present stage 
of his existence, glorify his Creator. Man 
was not made for the race, but for the per- 
fectness of the individual; and society and 
government are means for his improvement, 
and not the ends for which he exists and 
may be sacrificed. Government is for man, 
and not man for government; and his soul, 
superior to the accidents of life and the in- 
stitutions of society, is worth more than the 
world. 

It is this individualism of personal rights 
and liberty that is the spirit of the republic- 
an institutions of America; and the an- 
alogous individualism of personal duty and 


rivate judgment that is the essence of the 
i pg ristianity of our Western Con- 
tinent. 


It is that religion which, though not the 
Jaw of the land in the narrow and technical 
sense which would make it a political insti- 
tution, mevertheless inspires and guides our 





— progress, and will in the future, as 
the past, mold and mark our national 
character. It redeems the human spirit by 
bringing it into a direct and immediate re- 
lation with the Divine Spirit, and refuses to 
acknowledge, either in church or state, 
that absolutism which in one sphere is 
fatal to religious liberty, and in the other 
destructive of personal freedom. But liberty 
of individual thinking and of personal 
conduct, within the bounds set by the law 
of reciprocal rights and their correlative 
duties, is the very vital air of the intellectual 
and moral nature of man. Every individual 
man and every individual woman is charged 
separately with a divine commission to 
work out his and her own individual des- 
o. according to their respective faculties 
and opportunities; and the final end and 
goal of all political progress and develop- 
ment is that this will of God may be per- 
fectly done on earth, in the hearts and lives 
of his children, even as it is done in Heaven. 


ODE. 
BY CHRISTOPHER P, CRANOH. 


IT dreamed the Spirit of the Century 
Lifted her face and form above the mists 
That long had hid her cradled infancy ; 
And, like a summer sun no cloud resists, 
Sniiled on America, and said: 
The errors of the past are dying or are dead. 
I see them trooping, a funereal train 
Of shadows, into Thess whence they came. 
Let there be light !”’ Then morn began to 

flame 

In rose and gold on mountain and on plain ; 
And in the soul of man another morn 
Of faith, of knowledge, and of hope seemed 


born 

That stilled the tumult of thoughts’ weary 
strife 

With prophecy of all-pervading life. 


Then, as 1 marveled at this vision strange 
And mused upon these strong, prophetic 


words, 
Methought the winter passed with sudden 
change, 
And all the air was full of summer birds. 
Yet, as when one is roused too soon from sleep, 
A drowsy mood did o’er my senses creep ; 
And step by step into a shifting throng 
Of dreams I slid again, and slumbered deep 
and long. 


Then once again that voice of calm command 
And hope still seemed to speak to all the 


land : 
The evil of the Past shall pass away. 
Of all that was the good alone shall stay. 
Yet step by step its kingdom shall be built, 
And slowly, step by step, retre ting ruflt 
And misery shall move outward from the 
heart 
That beats at the firm center of the race, 
And that grand ope Me secure its place 
apeident. 2 w— 
pee e reality 0 2 
Through whose bright revelation man shall 
see 
One bond eternal bind all things that be 
Tn earth and Heaven, in Nature and the soul, 
In one divine, indissoluble Whole. 
Then shall the True, the Beautiful, the Good 
Unite the World in human brotherhood ; 
And Setence and Religion, clasping hands, 
Rule, bo — natural right, the enfranchised 
ands. 


1 woke, and knew alas! ’twas but a dream. 
A dream; and yet, ye mighty Powers that 


sway 
The tides of life, may not some little stream 
From loftier regions of the soul to-day 
On our beloved larrl descend ? 
Some guardian spirit on her steps attend ? 
Some vision from the ideal life, 
Whose beauty and whoee truth shall shame 
the base 
And sordid aims that threaten our disgrace ? 
Shall lift America above the strife 
Of faction and the groveling tricks 
Of party passion and its politics ? 


Shall we not hope upon this glorious day 
That called our Country into birth 

And placed her, by the — of earth, 
Freest. and foremost in the proud array 

Of nations, that on her a light may fall 
That shall direct her steps when duties call, 
And Honor bids her stand erect 

Tn well-earned plumes and armor decked— 
Fler starry flag as in the old time unfurled 
Without a stain before the gazing world ! 


Aye, not in vain hath been our bitter trial, 

Our dear-hought victories, that our land 
might be 

Forever One—united, strong, and free. 

Not now shall we behold the base denfal 

Of all she was and all she yet may be. 

Thine, O my Country! thine a grand career 

The age to come shall see ! 

We trust thee as we ave have trusted thee 

On this thy bright and joyous jubilee. 

Flow can we look upon thy face and fear? 

We see alone thy glorious destiny ! 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 
AN ADDRESS BY THE HON, B. G. NORTHROP. 


Much of my discussion to-day applies to 
academies, as well as high schools, There 
is a large number of smaller towns in this 
vicinity unfavorably situated for the main- 
tenance of separate high schools. An insti- 
tution like the Woodstock Academy meets 
areal want in Windham County. The lo- 
cation is eligible for healthfulness and 
beauty of scenery. The surrounding com- 
munity is intelligent and moral, free from 
the excitements and temptations abounding 
in large villages and cities. It deserves to 

w in attendance, in public favor, and in 
ts endowment. May we not hope that 
some generous betiefactor will place it on 
such a basis of wide and permanent useful- 
ness as shall realise the fondest anticipa- 





tions of its friends, By the liberal endow- 
ment of this Academy how easily could 
some favorite of fortune build here a mag- 
nificent monument for himself and be 
henceforth gratefully recognized as_ the 
benefactor of his fellow-citizens and of all 
future generations. There is a rare luxury 
in witnessing the fruits of one’s benefac- 
tions—giving while living and able to enjoy 
the rich results, rather than leaving legacies 
oe mame in the wrangles of contending 
e 


Having aided in organizing many high 
schools in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
I have carefully watched their progress and 
results, On this subject the lessons of ex- 
perience outweigh the speculations of 
theorists. Free high schools have been 
maintained in Massachusetts for a longer 
time and on a broader scale than in any 
other state or country of the world. The 
devotion of that state to high schools is not 
a sudden or transient outburst of enthu- 
siasm, due to any educational reformer. It 
is the growth of more than two centuries, 
The basis of the present high school law 
was laid in 1647, when the General Court 
made education universal and free and re- 
quired that every town containing (100) one 
hundred familes should set up a grammar 
school, the master whercof ‘‘should be able 
to instruct youth so far as they may be 
fitted for the university.” In 1789 this law 
was made binding only upon towns having 
200 families. In 1826 all towns containing 
500 families were required to maintain a 
high school of the second grade, and every 
town containing 4,000 inhabitants was re- 
quired to maintain a school of the first 
grade, in which the Latin and Greek 
languages should be taught. John Adams, 
the second President of the United 
States, after graduating at Harvard 
College, taught for two years the grammar 
school of Worcester; and his cousin, 
Samuel Adams, in his message to the 
legislature deprecating the increase of 
academies supported by tuition, advocated 
the ancient and beneficial grammar schools, 
in which he says ‘“‘the poor and rich may 
derive equal benefit, while none except the 
wealthy can avail themselves of the acad- 
emies.” As Governor Adams feared, the 
high school law remained a dead letter in 
many towns. In 1888 only 14 high schools 
were maintained in that state, en I en- 
tered the service of Massachusetts, in 1857, 
the number had risen to 80. At the present 
time Massachusetts sustains 216 high schools, 
with nearly 600 (595) teachers and 20,000 
pupils, Ninety per cent. of her population 
is in cities and towns supporting high 
schools. In reviewing ten years of hard 
work, while officially visiting every town of 
that state, my thoughts recur to the high 
schools there organized with lively interest. 
The struggle which they had to wage for 
existence is over. They have stood the test 
of time. No town, within my knowledge, 
after fairly trying its working, has abolished 
its high school. ‘‘ Nulla vestigia retror- 
sum” is their motto. Experience has vindi- 
cated the wisdom of their founders. Their 
results in many towns have disarmed oppo- 
sition and converted doubters and foes to 
believers and friends, Their graduates es- 
pecially are everywhere their advocates, In 
Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere, a few 
able and earnest opponents have recently ap- 
peared; but they have made little impres- 
sion on the popular mind. Opposition and 
discussion will ultimately help our 
high schools, as they do any meas- 
ures which can bear criticism and stand the 
test of experience. As the whole school 
system naturally culminates in the high 
school, it furnishes the best and cheapest 
leverage for uplifting all the lower grades, 
As a center of interest and influence, it stim- 
ulates in them a healthful ambition for thor- 
oughness as the condition of promotion—a 
better tonic than the false hope held out by 
the stupid flatterer who says in all schools 
and to all scholars: ‘‘If you try and aim 
high, you may each become President or 
senator of the U. 8.” It is ridiculous and 
harmful thus to encourage ambitions impos- 
sible of attainment or awaken aspirations 
to positions for which Nature has given no 
qualifications. To turn those fitted to be 
good mechanics or farmers into poor law- 
yers, doctors, or ministers is a wrong, both 
to themselves -and the community, The 
high school, by its sterner tests and harder 
competitions, tends to dissipate such dreams, 
It works like a sieve, through which the lit- 
tle and heavy minds drop; or, rather, on the 
plan of the survival of the fittest, it helps 
the ablest to goonandup. Francis Adams, 
long the secretary of the National Educa- 
tional League of England, says: ‘‘ Experi- 
ence has proved that elementary education 
flourishes most where the provision for 
higher education is most ample. 
the elementary schools of Germany are the 
best in the world, it is owing in a great 
measure to the fact that the higher schools 
are accessible to all classes. In England 
not only have the aims of the elementary 
schools been low and narrow; but an impas- 
sable gulf has separated the people’s schools 
from the. higher schools of the coun- 
try. In the United States the common 
schools have always produced the best 
results where the means of higher ed- 
ucation have been most. plentiful.” It has 
often been remarked that ‘‘educational im- 
provement works from the top downward, 
and not from the bottom upward; and _ that 
the common school ts always feeble 





where high schools, academies, and 
colleges are wanting.” It is unques- 
tionably due to the influence of Yale Col- 
lege that in her early history the public 
schools of Connecticut were by common 
consent the best in the country, and so pro- 
nounced in all American geographies of 
those days. The high school benefits the 
common schools by improving the grading 
of all the district or lower schools of a town, 
and thus increases both the economy and 
efficiency of the system. In many towns 
containing from eight to eighteen districts, 
where all were formerly taught by male 
teachers in the winter and females in the 
summer, on the establishment of a high 
school, permanent female teachers have been 
placed in all the others, obviating the evils 
of a semi-annual change of teachers, while 
the most advanced pupils from the whole 
town have been brought together in a cen- 
tral high school especially adapted to their 
wants; and all this with little or no increase 
of cost and sometimes with an actual sav- 
ing of money. Such, for example, has been 
the case in Bridgeport, Conn., where dur- 
ing the first year after the establishment of 
an efficient high school, with the union of 
the districts and better system of gradation, 
there was a saving of more than ten thou- 
sand dollars on the educational expenses of 
the city. The conviction became well-nigh 
universal among the people of that city that 
the new system promoted the efficiency of 
all the schools, as much as it did the econ- 
omy of their management, In the ‘‘Report of 
the State Board of Education for 1877” it is 
said: ‘‘No town in Connecticut has witnessed 
so great and general improvement of its 
schools during the last year as Bridgeport.” 
In the city of New Haven, Connecticut, 
what was formerly the upper grade in the 
grammar schools is now transferred to the 
high schools, where, to say nothing of the 
classics and higher mathematics, such 
studies as book-keeping and the practical 
sciences, and even the finishing lessons in 
drawing and writing, are taught better and 
cheaper than they could be in the separate 
grammar schools; and the efficiency and 
usefulness of all the other schools is thus 
increased. Nearly all the teachers of the 
city are now graduates of this high school. 
The school-board of another Connecticut 
town, after two years’ trial, say: ‘‘ The ad- 
vantages of the high school to all the others 
is surprising. Never before has such a 
spirit of study prevailed among them. All 
(even the remotest districts) are represented 
in the high school, where the more ad- 
vanced pupils are brought into one 
school, graded according to their re- 
quirements, so that, on the principle of 
the division of labor, the effectiveness of 
one teacher is multiplied many times. 
Here our promising and ambitious scholars, 
even from the remotest sections of the town, 
are enjoying advantages never offered in 
the several district schools made up of all 
ages and overburdened with classes and 
studies.” High schools are essential for the 
training of teachers. The normal eschools 
can supply but a fraction of the great army 
of teachers in ourland. The high school 
course constitutes the best preparation for 
that of the normal school. The normal 
graduates who have achieved the highest 
success are those who had previously com- 
pleted the high-school course. 


All experience verifies the motto of Guizot, 
that ‘‘ every teacher should know far more 
than he will be called upon to teach; for the 
more he knows of everything the better he 
can teach anything.” As a matter of fact, 
those that have had the fullest previous in- 
struction most highly appreciate the advan- 
tages of the normal school, while the great- 
est hindrance to its most complete success 
is the want of proper preparation of candi- 
dates. There is a wide and growing de- 
mand for a higher grade of teachers than 
the district schools can supply. When 
high schools are disparaged, on the ground 
of the limited number going directly from 
them to college, the fact is overlooked that 
a large proportion of college students re- 
ceive their first start collegeward in their 
local hich schools, The great advance in 
the requirements for admission to our col- 
leges has increased the demand for sub-col- 
legiate schools, like the Andover, Exeter, 
and Easthampton seminaries, which make a 
specialty of preparing for college. There 
is herea great gain in the stimulus and 
rivalry of large classes, unattainable with 
the smaller classical classes in local hich 
schools. Those who merely “ finished off” 
for the last one or two years of preparation 
in some favorite academy naturally reported 
themselves to the college examiners from 
the school where they graduated, rather 
than from the humbler high school, where 
their main preparation was really made. 
Thus in college statistics the high school 
fails to get the recognition ft deserves. 
Neverthelees, it does accomplish a most 
important work in discovering and 
developing what otherwise would con- 
tinue Jatent talent. A scholar does not 
really know what is in him, what he can be, 
till he reaches the harder studies and sharp- 
er rivalries of the high school. Many a 
bright but modestand discouraged bov has 
thus been made conseious of hispowers, and 
the assurance that he can do has become 
the: parent of the purpose that he will do. 
Many gifted minds, thus roused to higher 
life, ultimately fill positions of great useful- 
ness, whose talent would otherwise have 
been buried in obscurity, Those who have 
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risen to be the benefactors of the race have 
come as often from humble cottages as from 
princely palaces. Indeed, history proves 
ny from the industrious ny have mane 
by far the test part of the energy, tal- 
pA, and ae that have enriched the 
world. Says Dr, Leonard Bacon: ‘‘It is 
for the interest of the state that no talent 
which God gives to any child should be 
lost. If a poor boy, the child of a depend- 
ent widow or an unfortunate immigrant, 
has any extraordinary talent, which, bein 

developed, would add to the wealth an 

welfare of the state, and if that talent, for 
want of opportunity to discover itself, is 
lost, like a gem, in the unfathomed caves 
of ocean, the state is the loser.” The 
wealth of a state consists in its men, in its 
treasures of mind. True men are worth 
more to it than money. The man who 
rears a large family of well-trained children 
renders a greater service to the state than 
the millionaire who leaves untold wealth 
to unknown heirs. No state can afford 
to abolish its high schools. Liberal 
and wise expenditures for education 
always prove profitable investments. It 
has been well said: ‘‘ Taxes raised for pur- 
poses of education are like vapors which 
rise only to descend again in fertilizing 
showers, to bless and beautify the land.” 
Though apparently the work of to-day, the 
high school is really laying the foundations 
of the social fabric for coming generations. 

If New England is to maintain her influ- 
ence, certainly the opportunity for a high- 
school education should be here held as the 
heritage of the people, alike their interest 
and their right—the source of private thrift 
and success and of public safety and pros- 
perity. While the center of population and 
power is rapidly drifting toward the Far 
West, New England can maintain her in- 
fluence only ‘‘ by better education of the 
people, better intelligence, better skill in 
the arts of invention and discovery, and in 
the processes and economies of production”; 
and all these are dependent on our schools. 

The education which was ample for our 
fathers is insufficient for their sons, who 
must be better equipped for the sharper con- 
flicts and rivalries of modern life, or failure 
awaits them. Men who were relatively 
prominent 50 or 70 years ago could win 
no success to-day. The business and indus- 
tries of the country and of the world involve 
far more application of science and skill 
than was demanded then. Our modern 
civilization requires enlarged opportunities 
of education for the whole people. The 
rivalry of states and nations hereafter is 
to be in inventions, technical skill, in 
the dignity and efficiency of labor. The 
great international expositions of in- 
dustry during the last 20 years, especial] 

the Centennial at Philadelphia and the Paris 
Exposition of last year, are bringing the na- 
tions of the world into sharper rivalry, and 
yet fraternizing their diverse peoples, broad- 
ening their views, and inspiring them with 
new ideas of modern civilization. The 
proudest exhibit at Philadelphia and 

the grandest product of American ed- 
ucation was the people themselves. This 
product was as directly traceable to our 
schools as were the fabrics there shown 
to the mills that made them. That so 
many millions of people attended our ex- 
position—over 260,000 in a single day—not 
only without violence, but showing proofs 
of self-command, decorum, and education, 
reflected more honor upon our nation than 
did all the works of art and inventive tal- 
ent there displayed. Visitors from abroad 
were struck by the self-poise and orderly 
bearing of our people, and by the absence 
of the gens darmes, s0 conspicuous every- 
where in the Old World. Nowhere in 
Europe would so large a throng be allowed 
to assemble without the presence of the 
military, which ever masks the necessity of 
thus guarding the state, under the sem- 
blance of giving éclat to all public occasions. 

The public school was a leading factor in 
the results seen in all our broad displays of 
inventive genius. But for the work which 
the American high school has done, Ma- 
chinery Hall would have been meager in 
size and mean in its exhibit. Our country 
has been already enriched by its high 
schools. ‘The money expended for their 
support has proved a wise and profitable 
investment. Their results show that they 
are demanded by a true and intelligent re- 
gard for the material interests of the country. 
A Pittskurgh writer, with no Puritan pro- 
clivities, says: ‘‘New England early 
adopted the theory that it is the duty of the 
state to support both common and high 
schools; and, as a result of that education, 
she presents to-day the most prosperous, 
intelligent, and freest people on the face of 
the globe. Can her prosperity be justly 
attributed to any other cause? Her climate 
is cold, her soil barren and stony, and she 
possesses but few of the natural advantages 
which are the pride of other states. Com- 
pare this section with the two Virginias, 
states possessing as many natural advantages 
asany others, and see if the great differ- 
ence in their prosperity can be attributed to 
any other cause than their difference in 
education. The area of New England is 
41,000 square miles; that of Virginia 
is 61,000. The population of New 
England is over three millions, while that 
of Virginia is but one and a half millions.” 
A striking illustration both of the difference 
and power of public sentiment on edu- 
cation was furnished nearly two centuries 





ago by the replies given by two American 
colonies to the English Commissioner of 
Foreign Plantations. The Governor of Vir- 
-_ replied: ‘‘I thank God we have no 
ree schools or printing presses, and I have 
we shall not have these hundred years.” The 
Governor of Connecticut answered: ‘‘ One- 
fourth the annual revenues of the colony is 
laid out in maintaining free schools for the 
education of our children,” 


The main argument urged by the ablest 
opponent of our high school system is that 
it is communistic in its principle and tend- 
encies. When I advocated the passage of a 
free school law in Connecticut, a dozen years 
ago, the bugbear of Communism was the 
main reliance for the defense of the old 
and odious rate bill. Free schools would 
certainly encourage Socialism in its most 
baneful form. Time, better than argument, 
tests all theories, In Connecticut a decade 
of free schools has witnessed no new tend- 
encies to Communism. The last election 
in our state showed plainly the popular 
dread of all socialistic dogmas, which were 
repudiated alike by both political parties. 
In Massachusetts, where free schools and 
high schools have been maintained for more 
than two hundred years, there is as little 
Socialism as in any land in the world. 
Throughout the Eastern States there is no 
tendency to Communism among the de- 
scendants of the genuine New England 
stock. The minimum that exists is limited 
to a small fraction of the foreign element. 
a curiosity attracted crowds to hear 
Dennis Kearney, last autumn, it is due to 
the intelligence of the ae that his com- 
munistic tirades a all classes, and 
prompted the candidate who first sought his 
alliance to disown his dogmas and disfellow- 
ship him. Communism is an exotic in this 
land. It does not easily take root in our 
soil and our climate is uncongenial. Its 
chief advocates are homeless foreigners. 
Even the immigrants long domiciled here 
have become so schooled by public senti- 
ment and by our free institutions as to be 
well-nigh assimilated and Americanized. 
Schools and the diffusion of property are 
our safeguard against socialistic ex- 
tremes. In like manner Switzerland, with 
institutions free as ours, is safe from 
Communism, for she has free schools 
and the general ownership of land. 
Her common schools are absolutely free, 
and her high schools charge a merely nom- 
inal tuition, while twenty dollars a year 
admits a Swiss to even the National Uni- 
versity. The Internationals may meet in 
free Switzerland, and nobody is frightened 
or disturbed by their vagaries. The Com- 
munism now rampant in Germany certainly 
cannot be due to her free high schools, for 
her, gymnasia and all. higher schools charge 
tuifion and ag the lowest grade of 
schools is free. er vast standing army, 
with its enormous expenses and exactions, 
repressing the liberties of the people, crush- 
ing their industries, embittering their social 
life with sharp class distinctions, and trans- 
forming the whole population into a camp, 
has created a great revulsion of feeling, 
The glory of conquest and the untold mil- 
liards of the French indemnity, mainly ex- 
pended on new fortifications, bristling with 
cannon, do not atone for the mourning and 
bereavement brought to so many now desolate 
homes. The heavy burden of taxation, the 
dread of conscription, the fear of new wars, 
and the inexorable law that every boy shall 
spend three weary years in the camp, and the 
countless and constant other reminders that 
the empire rests solely upon force, naturally 
exasperate the people, because it looks to 
force alone for its supremacy. It is objected 
that high schools tend to pauperize the 
people, providing a kind of alms that no 
one can accept without impairing his man- 
liness and self-respect. But the high school 
is no more a charity than is the free public 
road or bridge. It is the interest of the 
state to adopt those plans which will 
promote the greatest good of the great- 
est number, and especially to furnish sub 
stantially equal school i ge to the chil- 
dren of all classes, If I never use the 
mails, I may not oppose the support of the 
postal department by the General Govern- 
ment, since it contributes to the highest 
good of the nation. The right of a state 
to self-existence implies its right to sustain 
such schools as are essential to its preser- 
vation and prosperity. Educational taxes 
are founded primarily not on the idea of 
benefiting parents and children, but the 
broader view that the state has a proprietary 
interest in all persons and property within 
its bounds, and especially has a stake in her 
youth that they may be well qualified for 
her service, whether that shall be civil or 
military—on the farm, in the factory or 
counting-room. It was the better education 
of the masses in the North that saved the 
Union during the late civil war, as it was 
the ignorance of the ‘poor white trash,” 
making them the dupes of ambitious lead- 
ers, that rendered the Rebellion possible in 
the South. 

An eminent opponent of high schools, 
discarding the idea that the Republic can 
be saved by the general diffusion of primary 
education, advocates the special training 
of the leaders of society, as ‘‘there is 
power in the spread of higher education 
and the sentiment of honor associated 
with culture.” But, invaluable as is 
the highest culture, the general diffusion 
and equalization of intelligence is far 
more essential to the public welfare than 





the highest culture of a few ww Hertha 
leaders. Disseminate senel: tate gence, 
and men of special will arise, called 
out by special emergencies. Thus you 
avoid the tendency characteristic of all past 
history to separate society into diverse 
strata,‘‘in which the masses and a favored 
few figure as extremes of intellect and 
ignorance, leadership and vassalage.” 

In America experience has proved that it 
is safer to trust the people than the poli- 
ticians. Our intelligent yeomanry are, as a 
ryle, just in their sentiments; and their 
honest judgment must, in the end, govern 
those who aspire to be leaders. Some, 
boasting of rank or fortune, proud of their 
aloofness from the masses, deprecate this 

ualizing of conditions, which is the glo 
of the American high school. But in this 
democratic country such snobbishness is 
beneath argument or notice. It benefits all 
classes thus to mingle together. Those 
whose temptation and weakness come 
from undue reliance on rank or riches may 
learn a needed lesson of humility and energy 
as they wrestle with some bright and 
studious sons of poverty. On the other 
hand, the boy all his life pinched by ef 
dispirited by his hard lot, his humb 
parentage, his plain home and plainer garb, 
gets a beneficent lesson of hope and encour- 
agement as he wins the prizes for scholar- 
ship. The high school is truly democratic. 
It is a great leveler; and the best of it is, it 
always levels up. Money and station no- 
where count for less than in the recitation- 
room, Here caste is unknown. The chil- 
dren of the rich and poor sit side by side 
and work hand in hand, forgetful of all 
social distinctions. That a. to my 
certain knowledge, has gladdened many an 
obscure household. The richest prizes I 
have sometimes seen carried to the humblest 
homes; for in my official work it has been 
my ag or rather privilege (and I ought 
not to think myself a disciple of Him who 
ever went about doing good unless I deemed 
it a privilege), to mingle much with the 
masses—with the ‘‘ plain people.” My sym- 
pathies have been deeply enlisted as I have 
so often found among their children earnest 
scholars, gifted by Nature, eager for im- 
alle ag hungering and thirsting for 

nowledge, against whom, if you close the 
high school, you bar the way to further 


progress, 

It should be frankly admitted that some 
errors of school-boards have given occasion, 
if not good reason, for dissatisfaction and 
complaint, In some high schools the cur- 
riculum has made them seem to be mainly 
feeders for the colleges, merely preparatory 
departments for higher institutions, pre- 
scribing studies of little practical use except 
to those who'complete the course. How- 
ever close the sympathies of high schools 
may be with colleges, their sympathies 
should be stil] closer with the general public; 
for the great majority of their scholars are 
preparing not for college, but the practical 
callings upon which they will enter on 
leaving the high school. There should, there- 


fore, be provided two courses cf study: one’ 


full and complete for those who evince the 
fit taste and talent therefor, and another 
designed for those who can take but a 
partial course. It is a serious mistake to 
encourage all in these schools to study Latin 
or Greek. So far from disparaging classical 
culture, I hold that there is no substitute for 
it in the full course of study. But, with the 
certainty of premature graduation of the 
majority who enter high schools, I strongly 
condemn the practice of merely beginning 
the ancient classics or any modern language, 
when the pupil’s circumstances and settled 
plans permit so brief continuance in school 
that his smattering of a new language is 
gained at the expense of more essential and 
practical learning. This common error is 
due to the ambition of both scholars and 
teachers: the one aspiring prematurely to 
pursue high-sounding studies; the other 
eager to swell their classes in the classics, as 
if the reputation of their schools was to be 
measured by the number of their students 
in Latin and Greek. Sometimes a graduate 
fresh from college, well up in the clagsics, 
eloquent on the advantages of their study, 
and ambitions to be a classical teacher, 
makes a whole school giddy with dreams of 
Latin lore. To guard against such mis- 
takes and test the adaptations of pupils, I 
recommend that the first two or three 
months in the high school be devoted toa 
review of English branches, and that none 
begin the classical course without a written 
request from their parents or guardians and 
without showing aptitude for such studies. 
A little preliminary drudgery over the 
Latin grammar and first lessons, with no 
such facility in translation or insight into 
the forms and philosophy of the language 
as to make it valuable as a discipline or 
suggestive in other studies, to be dropped 
forever when school-days end, will poorly 
compensate for the practical sciences thus 
displaced, or for that study of our own 
language and unequaled English classics 
which would foster a love of literature, 
healthful and lasting as life. It should 
always be kept in mind by both scholar and 
teacher that the object of the high school 
is not to finish the education of any one, 
whether his course be partial or complete; 
but to lay the foundation for future and 
higher attainments, to teach the pupil how 
to study and inspire him with love of learn- 
ing, If this be done, he will for the rest 
educate himself, fully realizing that his 
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education is only begun when his schoole 
days are ended. To complete it will be the 
ambition and pleasure of his life, Place 
him where you will, let his calling be what 
it may, he will find leisure for study and 
occupy the intervals of labor or business 
engagements in the cherished work of 
mental improvement, ‘While the study of 
ancient or modern lauguages is to be dis- 
couraged where school privileges are to be 
limited, a taste for English litcrature and 
the natural sciences can be awakened with 
a reasonable prospect of continuing the 
study in after life. 

Another cause of a to high 
schools is the erection of needlessly expens- 
ive buildings—far more costly than those 
for the other grades and more than is 
nec for any purposes of practical 
utility. A tasteful, attractive, and com- 
modious structure, adapted to its purposes 
in regard to health and conveniences, is 
needed; but lavish expenditure on ambitious 
spires, costly towers, Mansard roofs, and 
extravagant ornamentation are likely to 
awaken temporary interest, at the risk of 
the ultimate reaction of public feeling. 


To intelligent foreignersour high schools 
present a most striking feature of our educa- 
tional system. The recent reportof F. 
Buisson, of the French commission appoint- 
ed to examine the American school system, 
comprising the fullest and ablest investiga- 
tion of this subject ever made by any Euro- 
pong ves an interesting description of our 

igh schools, a very brief epitome of which 
will be of interest in this connection. ‘‘ No 
part of the American school system is more 
essentially national than are the high schools; 
no part of the system presents features that 
are more original or in some respects further 
removed from European ideas; no part of 
the system is worthy of more profound study, 
Peruse the course of study in these high 
schools, think of those children of workmen 
passing four or five years in adorning, 
strengthening, and cultivating their minds 
by studies that everywhere else are reserved 
for the well-to-do classes, and tell usif these 
institutions do not bear the seal and impress 
of American civilization. Has not the 
American aright to be proud when he shows 
us the son and the daughter of the humblest 
artisan so mentally elevated that between 
them and the privileged of fortune no differ- 
ence of culture is to be discovered? ‘If it is 
glorious to see society freely giving to the 
poor the benefits of a public school educa- 
tion, is it not a still more extraordinary 
spectacle to behold a nation that deems it 
would wrong its humblest citizens were their 
children denied any opportunity for the full 
and free expansion of their minds? Here is 
a country where there are hundreds of free 
high schools on thé same footing as the most 
primary establishments. They are not pro- 
fessional schools; but in the fullest sense 
popular schools, intended to give the people 
the best and loftiest results of liberal educa- 
tion. They open up no special pursuits; 
they lead to all pursuits without distinction, 
forming bright, intelligent youths, trained to 
studies of every kind, qualified to select for 
themselves among the various callings, and 
skilled to succeed therein. So far as social 
equality can be reached on this earth, it is 
attained by the American high school. In 
other countries the children of different class- 
es of society, though brought together for 
a while in the public school, must soon be 
separated by the whole distance between 
their respective families. In the United 
States every effort is made to diminish this 
separation, and to carry as far as possible 
that common instruction which effaces the 
distinction of rich and poor. If it be true 
that the prosperity of a republic is propor- 
tioned to the replenishment of its middle 
classes, then the high schools of the United 
States, whatever it may cost, is the best in- 
vestment of capital that can possibly be 
made.” 

Prof. Huxley strongly puts a kindred 
thought: ‘‘ No system of public education is 
worthy of the name unless it creates a great 
educational ladder, with one end in the gut- 
ter and the other in the university.” 

Says Ex-Gov. Hubbard: “I want to sce 
labor, which is the first interest of socicty, 
of government, of the world, made to think, 
as well as work: to think first for political 
uses, that it may learn to govern itself; next 
for industrial uses, that the working brain 
may lend cunning to the working hand; to 
think at the plow, at the anvil, at the forge, 
at the loom—as Blanchard thought out the 
turning-lathe, M’Cormick the reaper, Howe 
the sewing machine, Hoe the printing-press, 
Bigelow the power loom, Goodyear the vul- 
canization of India rubber, and Edison’s 
thinking out from day to day inventions 
and discoveries which almost outrun the 
dreams of professional scientists. These 
sons of the common school are the true art- 
ists and their works the truc fine arts of the 
world, compared with which the so-called 
artists and fine arts of painting, statuary, 
and music are barren and secondary crea- 
tions. So then I stand for the common 
schools as the life of free government, the 
friend, educator, and uplifter of the laboring 
classes, the defense of the people against 
themselves, and so in a large sense a sub- 
stitute for standing armies and the best pos- 
sible solution of the much-vexed labor ques- 
tion. Abolish free schools or starve and 
cripple them, and free institutions will go 
down with them. On the other hand, in- 
crease the number of high schools, multi- 


ply free libraries, make education not only 
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gratuitous, but universal, and you will have 
more school-houses to build, to be sure, but 
fewer jails; more Benjamin Franklins, but 
fewer Dennis Kearneys; more honest voters, 
but fewer repeaters and ballot-box stuffers; 
better laws, better administration, and, with 
these, better liberties, better justice, and a 
better social and intellectual life. 

The most plausible objection to high 
schools is that they tend to unfit the children 
of the masses for work—for the industrial 
callings they must follow in after life. In 
my judgment, this objection should condemn 
these schools, wereittrue. By the ordinance 
of Heaven, the necessity of labor is well-nigh 
universal. Nature and history alike confirm 
the old decree: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” Education, rightly 
conducted, will not create aversion to work, 
More shou'd be said and done in our schools 
to dignify labor, as the primal source of all 
human excellence and progress. 

Under the old system of slavery in the 
South, and of serfdom in Russia, and in 
regard to the equally illiterate farm-hands 
of England it was held as an axiom that 
education would make laborers discontented, 
restless, ard unprofitable servants, and 
render labor distasteful and disreputable. 
This silly, wicked notion that labor is meni- 
al ought to be refuted in our schools, where 
girls, as well as boys, should be taught that 
to learn to be useful is alike their duty, 
privilege, and interest. Education ma 
thus be the auxiliary of labor, rendering it 
more attractive and productive, to the 
skilled workman, who so forecasts his plans 
that every blow tells, thus economizing his 
time and strength and stock, accomplishing 
more even in the humblest work, in better 
style and with lgss damage to tools or ma- 
chinery, than the boor who can use only brute 
muscle, Pride in one’s work leads to higher 
excellence, both in his craft and character. 
The skilled artisan, who delights to do his 
best to-day, will aspire to do better still to- 
morrow. On the contrary, the theory that 
labor is a degrading drudgery will conscious 
ly demean any artisan and bar improvement 
in his trade. 

The German Government has long sought 
to make industrial pursuits reputable and 
universal. To this end, members of the 
royal family have practiced, as well as 

reached, the gospel of honest work. 

n Carlsruhe I learned of an excellent girls’ 
school in the Schloss in which the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, the only daughter of the 
Emperor of Germany, had recently placed 
her young daughter, with instructions that 
she should be excused from none of the 
household industries required of the other 
—, that she should be trained in sewing 
knitting, and as 


. thorough a seam- 
stress as if she were to earn her livelihood 
by her needle. During her school-life she 
is not to be distinguished by any of the high 
titles which she may bear in after life. In 
all respects she is to be ona par with her 
young companions, receiving no favoritism 
in view of her rank; but to work and play, 
rin and romp, give and take, on perfectly 
equal terms with her companions, and 
receive exactly the same — if re- 
miss in study or work. e present Crown 
Prince of Prussia early learned the cabinet- 
maker's trade, and at Babelsberg, near Pots- 
dam, the summer palace of the Emperor of 
ny, are shown articles of furniture 
of superior workmanship made by him. 
His cousin, Prince Frederick Charles, 
learned the trade of glazier, and became 
ite artistic and enthusiastic in his craft. 
ne specimens of his work may be seen 
in the Potsdam Palace, consisting chiefly of 
colored glass, tastefully joined together by 
means of lead and tin strips, like the fine 
colored memorial glass windows so often 
found in churches. Such examples of 
honoring industry have exerted a vast and 
beneficent influence throughout the German 
Empire, and helped to make the German 
nation, with all their high education, char- 
=" an industrious and economic 
e. 

In like manner, the problem in America is 
to elevate work by educating, and thus 
elevating, the workmen. The masses are 
already learning that mere muscle is weak: 
that brains help the hands in all work. ‘If 
knowledge is power, ignorance is waste and 
weakness. at aman és stamps an im- 
press upon what he does, even in the hum- 
blest forms of industry. Whatever elevates 
the laborer improves his work. You can 
dignify work, therefore, in no way so sure- 
ly as by educating and elevating the work- 
em b — en of individ- 
uals an , always dependent on labor 
can be most fully secured only by educated 
labor. So far from breeding discontent 
with the humblest pursuits, our schools of 
_—# —_ ony yy - will pre- 

success ordinary 
callings of life. 





NATIONAL FINANCES AND THE PUBLIC 
FAITH. 


@PEECH OF A. &, HATCH, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Pellow-Citizens :—And before this last sal- 
utation away into the air let us stop 
to co for a moment what it means, on 
this day, on my lips, addressed to you. I 
cannot call you w-citizens by virtue of 
ha’ been born or of having lived in 
your utiful town, or in your historic 
county. I drew my first 











Green Mountains of Vermont; and I might, 
therefore, rightfully claim to speak to you 
as fellow-citizens of New England. When 


I trace the branches of my ancestral tree 
and follow along down the rnal trunk, 
I find its roots struck deep in Connecticut 


soil, and I might address you as fellow-cit- 
izens by virtue of a Connecticut ancestry. 
But there is a broader and better reason 
than either of these why I should salute you 
as fellow-citizens. There can be no higher 
or more fitting use of that term, no closer 
or dearer tie of fellow-citizenship, no strong- 
er sentiment that should stand behind and 
inspire those words than those with which 
one citizen of the United States addresses 
himself to another. 

Let us, therefore, on this day—which 
beingnne together not as citizens of Wood- 
stock, or of Windham County, or of Con- 
necticut, or of New England, but of our 
common country—la aside all local sen- 
timents and forgetting all territorial bound- 
aries narrower those which encircle the 
nation, greet each other in the best and 
broadest sense as fellow-citizens. As for 
myself, it is my pride and joy, on this 
Fourth of July, 1879, and on every day of 
every month of every year, to hail every 
man and every woman and every child who 
has a right to sit under the Stars and Stripes, 
whether by birth or by adoption, without 
distinction of nationality, race, or color, as 
fellow-citizens. [Applause.] 

Now let us turn our thoughts again to 
what has brought us together to-day. You 
have been already reminded a good man 
times, in one form or another, from 8 
platform why we are here, looking into 
each other’s faces, shaking each other’s 
hands, and speaking earnest words, that 
spring from lowing hearts, into each 
other's ears on this particular day. It is be- 
cause, as American citizens, we have just 
cause for feelings of honest pride and for 
congratulatory words of greeting on this 
quabeneany of the nation’s birth. And I 
believe that when these feelings and the 
words in which they are expressed are ac- 
companied with a reverent and teful 
recognition of the Divine Hand which has 
led us to the things in which we glory and 
rejoice, and when the m of what we 
have done in the past, and the thought and 
boast of what we now are, become an in- 
spiration and a stimulus to us to do all that 
we can do and to become all that we ought 
to become in the future, these glow 
thoughts and feelings of national pride an 
these words in which we rehearse the na- 
tional achievements and glories are lifted 
above the empty ‘‘spread-eagleism” which 
our friend from Ohio would consign to the 
oblivion. and.contempt 
[Applause.} We have many things of 
which to be proud and in which to 
rejoice. We may justly be proud of 
the continent which God has given us. 
We may rightfully boast of the fertility and 
productiveness with which the muscle and 
sweat of our brothers have with honest toil 
endowed it. We havea right to be proud 
of our achievements in art, in science, in 
invention, in education; proud of our polit- 
ical principles, of the political progress 
which the world owes to us, and of the 
litical benefits which our example and influ- 
ence have conferred upon mankind; proud 
that no slave breathes the air in which our 
flag floats, or waters with his tears or sweat 
the soil over which it waves; and proud that 
the heresy of state rights, which has been 
characterized in fitting terms of execration 
to-day, has had its -blow square be- 
tween the eyes, and that the principle of 
national unity has been firmly established. 
We may be proud of the victories of the 
war—victories of union and law over an- 
archy and rebellion; of the blood which was 
shed in defense of the national integrity, 
and of the graves in which our heroes sleep. 

And, while we remember all these, let us 
not forget that we have occasion also to 
——— with pride and satisfaction the 
financial achievements of our Government 
and the financial position which we hold 
to-day among the commercial nations of the 
-_ Dg there have been neni met 

es which, though not accom wit 
the rattle of the drum or the thunder of 
cannon, are as glorious and as important as 
any of those which have rendered sacred 
the battle-fields where blood has been 

ured out and beneath whose sods lie the 
nes of those who died in defense of the 
nation’s honor. 

We went into the war, or the period just 
a it, — but little over $30,000,- 

, unaccustomed to a large national debt 
and untrained in its management. In four 
ears we came out of the war owing nearly 
$3,000, 000,000; or, to be more exact, say $2, 
800, . In fourteen years we have 
reduced that indebtedness to a little over 

,000,000,000-—a reduction of over $750,- 

000, We came out of the war 

0,000. 

150,000,000. 

To-day the interest has been reduced to 

about $83,000,000 annum, a reduction in 

fourteen years of 
interest on the 


, 


means. ° 
out for that, I will tell you what it 
means, Sixty-seven millions of dollars 
a year saved in the interest, put into a sink- 
ing fund, at three per cent. per annum, 
would the entire debt in twenty- 
two years. [Applause.] Since 1871, a pe- 


which it deserves... 
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riod of it years, during which what we 
may call the din Proper of the public 
debt under the funding acts of 1870-71 has 
in pi , the annual interest ch 
has been reduced $82,000,000; a sum which, 
se each year into a three-per-cent. sinking 
nd, would extinguish the principal of the 
debt in about thirty-two Tran Durin 
the past two years and a little over — or 
since March 1 1877 — we have re- 
funded about ,000,000 of the pub- 
lic debt, about $650,000,000 of which 
was bearing interest at six per cent. 
and about ,000,000 at five per cent., 
into bonds bearing interest at four and a 
half and four per cent. ; the reduction in the 
annual interest charge through the funding 
operations of these two years alone bein 
$14,000,000, a sum which, invested annual- 
ly in a three-per-cent. sinking fund, would 
pay the entire debt of the Government in 
about fifty-five years. 

On the 11th day of July, 1864, patriotic 
men in Wall Street saw, with sorrow in 
their hearts, the indicator which marked 
the fluctuations in the gold market, which 
had then become the barometer of the na- 
tional credit and of national success or dis- 
aster, record the price of gold at 285. On 
the first day of January, 1879, a bitof paper 
on which was inscribed the words ‘‘ The 
United States will pay to bearer One Dollar” 
was worth a dollar in gold from Maine to 
California. 

These, my friends, are come of the 
achievements that have been wrought out, 
some of the victories that have been won, by 
our Government in the field of finance. 

Altho the contemplation of these 
figures might gratify our vanity and furnish 
interesting problems to be ciphered out, 
they would fail of their true significance 
and value, and we should miss the lesson 
which they ought to teach us, if we should 
neglect to consider the real source of the 
financial power and vigor to which these re- 
sults are due; if we did not look for the 
true answer to the question, ‘‘ How has the 
Government of the United States been able 
to accomplish all this?” The answer is: 
By uncompromising good faith and public 
honesty. [Applause.] Itis true that our 
grain and cotton have supplied the world 
and brought a large balance of trade in our 
favor; that our hills have poured forth gold 
and silver like water; that we have had 


"many material elements of success in our 


favor; and that we have had at the head of 
the Treasury Department a man with the 
energy, sagacity, and foresight to make the 
most of the opportunities which these favor- 
ing circumstances placed within his reach. 
And yet all these things would have counted 
for nothing if the Government had not been 
true to itself and to the financial traditions 
of the past; if it had not been thoroughly 
honest; if it had not trodden firmly in the 
ath of the — and strictest integrity in 
ealing with its creditors. Notwithstand- 
ing it has been solicited by the seductive 
voices of political sirens, who would have 
tempted it from the paths of national virtue 
by holding up before its eyes the present 
advantages of national dishonesty and the 
wages of financial sin, and who sought 
thus to obscure the more distant but’ more 
real and enduring rewards of national in- 
tegrity, as a copper cent held near enough to 
the eye will obscure the golden glories of 
the sun; notwithstanding all this, the Gov- 
ernment has never swerved from the just 
recognition and the scrupulous fulfillment of 
all its obligations asa public debtor, as de- 
termined by the highest requirements of 
moral rectitude and the broadest consid- 
erations of public policy. And, although 
there haye been men in Congress base 
enough to propose the payment of the inter- 
est and principal of the public debt in 
greenbacks, when they were worth less than 
gold, and men treacherous enough to advo- 
cate the taxation of bonds which were issued 
with the solemn pledge that they should 
never be taxed, their efforts have been un- 
availing; and the Government has steadily 
pursued a course of financial integrity, and 
thereby developed resources of financial 
strength that have won the respect and ad- 
miration of the world; that have placed it in 
the foremost rank among financial nations; 
and that foreshadow the time, not far dis. 
tant, when it will be the first and supreme 
financial power of the commercial world. 
eng 
nd now, if Bree faith kept inviolate 
has accomplished all this for us as a nation 
in the past, it is well for us to consider the 
obligations, the sacredness, and the value of 
faith, both in the individual and in the 
overnment, for all time to come. There 
can be no compromise between honesty and 
fraud. Aman cannot be half honest and 
half a thief. He is altogether one or he is 
altogether the other. ere is no course of 
safety for an individual, whether he holds 
the plow or tends the loom, or whether he 
deals in merchandise or handles money, but 
unswerving and undeviating honesty and 
uncompromising honor every time. [Ap- 
plause.} Important and vital as this princi- 
ple is the individual, both on moral 
unds and in obedience to the maxim that 
‘honesty is the best policy,” its importance 
and binding force are still greater in the 
dealings of a nation with its creditors. You 
can compel an individual to be honest—to a 
certain extent in outward act, at least—by 
force of law; and you can keep him decent- 
ly honest by means of the sheriff and the 
jailer; but there is no power to compel 





honesty in a government. For this 
Ler sgg : me ety parr Be tion of abso- 
ute integrity and of vo fair deal- 
ing is more imperative in th case of a 
overnment than in that of an individual; 
, indeed, any degrees in its binding force 
can be admitted at all. Again, honesty as 
the best gen is more important to a nation 
than to an individual. You may sometimes 
be willing to sell your goods on credit to a 
man whom you know to be a scoundrel at 
heart, provided he has broad acres or other 
property with which he cannot run away, 
and after which you know you can send the 
sheriff with an execution, if he will not pay. 
But, as neither sheriff; nor execution, nor 
judgment, nor legal process of any sort can 
teach a government, no man trust a 
bhniggeer yp bra y peewee Revel financial 
onor and integrity is not above re 
and without spot. wm 

Now it is not alone what national integ. 
rity and public faith have done for us as a 
nation in the past that we want to consider 
to-day. Let us see what we have at stake 
in the future upon keeping these national 
virtues unsullied. It might and I sup 
it does sometimes happen that aman is hon- 
est just so long as he finds it good policy to 
be honest; and, when he supposes he has 
made all there is to be made out of that 
policy, turns scoundrel. It may also be 
that there are some citizens of this Repub- 
lic who, if they were taught to look no 
higher than the motto that ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy,” and to value national 
faith only by what is to be made out of it, 
might some day, under the lead of corrupt 
and wily political jugglers, when told that 
nothing more was to be gained by public 
honesty and that nothing was to be Jost by 
dragging the public credit in the dirt, be 
fools enough to believe it. 

In 1881 the Government will have the 
right of redemption of $800,000,000 of the 

ublic debt, about $500,000,000 of which is 
moe 3 interest at five per cent. and about 
$3800,000,000 of which is bearing interest at 
six per cent. By dishonest and reckless 
financial legislation and by a departure 
from the principles of sound and honest 
finance which have governed its action 
hitherto in the administration of the sacred 
trust which its poblic debt involves, the 
faith of the United States Government might 
be so tarnished and its credit so d ed. 
that in 1881 not one dollar of the debt 
then coming within the right of redemption 
could be funded at a lower rate of interest 
than it now bears; while, on the other hand, 
I believe that, if, with wise and honest leg- 
islation and an able and conscientious 
administration of the Treasury Department, 
we continue in the same course of public 
integrity and of just and honorable treat- 
ment of our national obligations which 
have heretofore wrought for us such grand 
and surprising results, it will be as easy to 
refund every dollar of our debt, as it be- 
comes due hereafter, into bonds bearing 
three per cent. interest as it has been in 
1878 and 1879 to refund over $700,000,000 at 
four per cent, 

The difference between letting the $800,- 
000,000 which the Government will have 
the right to redeem in 1881 run at the rate 
of interest which it now bears or refunding 
it at four per cent. will be $11,000,000 in 
interest each year thereafter. The differ- 
ence in the annual interest between funding 
it at four cent. or at three per 
cent. would $8,000,000 more, fo a 

19,000,000 per annum—a sum which in 
orty-seven years, if invested at three per 

mt,, woul wee out the entire principal 
of the public debt. This is one little item 
of what we have at stake, merely on the 
ground of the good policy of honesty, in 
the maintenance of the public faith and the 
preservation of the public credit for the 
next two or three years. Vgrlenee 2 But 
this is not all. In these modern times a 
nation’s credit is a nation’s strongest bul- 
wark of defense. If, hereafter, our rights, 
our liberties, or our national security should 
be threatened, by aggressions from without 
or by treason from within, our public faith, 
maintained inviolate meanwhile, will fill 
our arsenals, equip and sustain our armies, 
build our ships, man our defenses, and ren- 
der the patriotism and bravery of our citi- 
zens effective and invincible. 

But there are higher considerations than 
these which should engage our attention. 
I should be sorry if any words of mine 
should leave the impression upon an assem- 
bly of American citizens anywhere that the 
highest motives and the largest inducements 
for maintaining inviolate the public faith 
were to be found in what we can make out 
of it or how it will pay. I want to leave it 
as the last and deepest impression on your 
minds that abov¢ all considerations of profit 
and loss, or of balances on either side of the 
national ledger, is the demand of the na- 
tional conscience and morality, the national 
honor, respectability, and decency, that the 
United States Government, by all the tradi- 
tions of the past, by all the blessings and 
glories of the present, and by all the hopes 
of the future, shall be honest and true to 
the last dollar and to the last day. [Ap- 
plause. } 

And now, fellow-citizens, in view of all 
these considerations, shall the public faith 
be maintained? I want to re here some 
words that were spoken in the e as 
we were riding down here, and I should be 





jad to hear them echoed from every hill- 
de and through every valley in Connect- 











icut, and in New England, and ry oo 
all our broad domain. I said to p 
: ‘It is of the utmost importance 
that our public faith should be right.” He 
said: ‘‘It is right.” I said: ‘‘ We must keep 
it righ 4 replied: ‘‘It will be kept 
ht.” [Applause.] It is that sentiment, 
= > o¢ ren ge - the form of the he elo 
ept right ”— t applause] that 

I want to see Cherivfod in every heart. 
And whenever and wherever the occasion 
or opportunity comes to proclaim it with 
og voices or to clinch it with your ballots, 
voice and ballot say with no uncertain 
sound: ‘‘The public faith shall be kept 


i ee Applause. | 
no price too dear for a state or a 


nation to pay for a fe sear g public credit. 
There is no seeming advantage that would 
not be dearly bought at the price of nation- 
al dishonor. 

To maintain the public faith of the Gov- 
ernment under which we live is a sacred 
duty which as a Christian people we owe to 

, in whom we trust for that liberty 
and free government mean to us of blessing, 
happiness, and peace, as individuals and as 
a people, and who could not continue his 
favor toa dishonest nation. We owe it to 
the memory of the fathers who laid the 
foundations of our institutions in simple 
honesty and in singleness of heart and pur- 

3e, and to the memory of those who in 

ater years have given their lives in defense 

of the principles of ponies and right; and 
we owe it to our children, in order that the 
inheritance which we have enjoyed may 
pass to them untainted. 

Let us now consider what are the sources 
of public faith and national honesty. They 
must be sought in the hearts of the people. 
No fountain will rise higher than its source, 
A corrupt spring cannot send forth waters 
purer and sweeter than itself. The legisla- 
tive and executive branches of our National 
Government wil] never be higher or purer 
or more honest than the average heart of the 
American people. In your keeping, there- 
fore, fellow-citizens, the honor, the 
integrity, the public faith of the Govern- 
ment. It ought to be the purpose and the 
firm resolve in the heart of every honest 
citizen that, in his sight and so far as it is 
in his power to so render the verdict, for 
any man by speech or vote to cast a cloud, 
even as dim and evanescent as an infant's 
breath on polished steel, over the good name 
of the Government, should be accounted a 
crime never to be forgotten or politically 
forgiven. Our public men should under- 
stand that in the hearts of the people, to be 
expressed by the votes of the people, is the 
determination that every public act, by vote 
or speech, calculated to encourage or sug- 
gest the departure of the Government from 
the straight path of national honor shall be 
held on every hillside, and in every valley, 
and by every fireside, and shall be taught to 
every child, to be a public crime. The man 
of the farm or the mill, the merchant, the 
banker, the minister in his pulpit, the law- 
yer among his briefs, the editor in his sanc- 
tum, the man of every calling, aye, and 
the mother watching the growth of 
her boys as they play in the cottage 

ard, or leaning over the cradle of her 
Latest born, whose chubby fists will one 
rm hold a ballot—all have an interest at 
stake and a part in the responsibility of 
maintaining intact and inviolate the public 
faith. I believe, with the good Bishop here, 
that it will be kept right. I belicve that 
the time is coming—aye, that it now is— 
when any public man in any public place of 
trust who shall dare, by his speech or by his 
vote, to do anything to undermine the 
foundations of the national credit will, each 
time that he so speaks or votes, be driving 
a nail in his political coffin and furnishing 
material for an epitaph of shame to be writ- 
ten over his political grave. [Applause.]} 


It is my pride and {7 to-day that I am 
an American citizen. I am glad and proud 
that I live under and have a part in an hon- 
est government. And these emotions of 
joy and pride have their inspiration not 
more in the memories of the past and in the 
contemplation of the present than in the 
anticipations of the futwe 

I see a vision of a continent swarming 
with a hundred millions of people, united, 
industrious, virtuous, happy, and prosper- 
ous; with a government so free, humane, 
and just that no good man feels its pres- 
ence, except in the peacefulness and safety 
with which he sleeps at night, in the secur- 
Bertone which he holds his property and 

hts, and in the | gid ive that is made 
for the protection of his fireside and the 
untrammeled pursuit of his honest calling, 
and yet so firm, so watchful, so strong and 
swift to aessee and punish wrong that the 
scoundrel feels its grip the instant he puts 
forth his hand to commit a crime [ap- 
plause]; with its flag floating over ships on 
every sea, bearing the products of its soil, 
its forests, its mines, and its mills to every 
clime; with its character for public faith so 
immaculate and its public credit so exalted 
that the coffers of the world are thrown 
open to it at the minimum rate of interest 
at which the most favored and trusted na- 
tions can borrow money. 

Happy is the man of our day whose chil- 
dren or whose children’s children shall, in 
the enjoyment of the realization of this 
vision, have occasion to remember with 
glad hearts and to Pe cigen with jubilant 
tongues that their father or their father’s 
father builded in this glori edifice, 





ous 








and 


by his personal integrity or by 

his public and political acts naded some- 

to the luster of the credit 

to the stability of the public faith, and 
to the glory of the name. 

And what shall we say of the infamy that 

awaits the man whose endants shall be 


any hand in trying to hinder or betray those 

bui and wrought; and that 
there flows in their veins the blood of one 
who sought to cormaps the virtue of the 
Republic or to drag her robes, which it 
should be the jealous care of every patriotic 
citizen to Frere tless and white, in 
the mire of repudiation and national dis- 
honor. [Applause.] 





THE MUSIC OF THE BELLS. 
4 POBM BY THE REV. ALFRED J, HOUGH. 


PRELUDE. 


Wits rustic harp of modest tone, 
To you and fame alike unknown, 

If any strain should worthy seem, 
Praise not the singer, but his theme. 
And ere I echo forth in rhymes 
Some music of the fi chimes, 

By way of prelude, let me touch 
Two house 





Another, serving near us now, 

With civic garland on his brow— 
McClellan, to whose mighty name, 
Purblind, contemporaneous fame 

Has yielded, grudgingly and slow, 

But half the praise the people owe. 
Hereafter, some Carlylian pen 

Shall write him with the mightiest men, 
Who wrought victorious retreat 

With chains about his hands and feet. 





L 


To-day the bells are ringing loud their music 
through the land ; 

The sweet New d bells I hear, and seem 
to understan 

The language of the flying tones, now playful 
and now . 

When Morn rough the Gates of Dawn her 
gories abroad, 

I heard them calling on the earth to praise the 
nation’s God : 


Praise Him, ye mountains grand, 
That'silent and majestic stand 

Like sentinels across the land. 
Broad-based and strong, fit emblem ye 
Of what'the nation is to be. 


Praise Him, ye oceans deep 

Whose waves like proud battalions sweep 
About the land, her — to keep. 

The people, restless, ill at ease, 

Have caught the of the seas. 


Praise Him, ye valleys fair, 

Which lie like Sabbath days of prayer 
Between the rugged weeks of care, 
Sweet emblem of: that peace and rest 
Deep-sheltered in the nation’s breast. 


Praise Him, ye rivers wide ; 

Calm to a grateful, holy tide 

The rapture of the people’s pride, 

And tell how nation, state, and soul 

By steady course should seek their goal. 


And let the people raise 

A swelling song of heartfelt praise 

On this the day of all days, 
The. blossom of year: 

Memorial of a summer when 

About the brows of ‘patriot men 
Its beauty did appear. 


Triumph the banner and bellow the gun, 

Send up the rocket to greet the sun, 

And let the deep-toned organ peal, 

Till the stones of the poly, places feel 
Like the hearts of the throng 
That join in the song 

And low in their presence kneel. 


Let Sorrow make haste to some dim retreat, 
And carry no dead man through the street ; 
The angel Joy asserts her right 
To a day of supreme, unmixed delight ! 
For what heart could grieve, 
Or what bell could weave 
A dirge on a day so bright ? 


Not a wheel shall turn in the dusky mill ; 
The hammer on anvil Heth still ; 
Forth from the fields the toilers come, 
To join in the triumph of trumpet and drum, 
For the wages which flow 
From om, they know, 
Is a precious, countless sum ! 


Let the people shout through village and 


town: 
No tear should fall till the sun goes down; 
Then let huge fires from every hight 
Flame up, and illumine the face of Night ; 
And when all shall end 
In reverence bend 
To God, who defends the right. 





II. 


The bells with gentler cadence ring, 

And tender salutations bring 

From that fair realm where spirits meet, 

Life’s labor done, in union sweet ; 

For they who laid with patient hands 

The stones on which the Nation stands 

Have still for her the loving thought 

Which moved and cheered/them when they 


ht. 
The apirit of this day, so bright 
Flew up and touched them there—in light! 
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They heard your tri h-shout 
Bed pnever eee hate atten 


Of Freedom on that mighty scroll 

For which the es Of heroes plead, 
For which their hearts as freely bled, 
Whose lines set forth in language terse 
The | of the universe ; 

And while Time lives, so live it will, 
Unanswered and unanswerable ! 

Nor can the patriot Lafayette 

The advent of this day vy on 

The home of Freedom to defend, 

From friendly France he came, a friend. 
In counsel wise, in battle brave, 

Though alien, like a son, he gave 

For om, whose true son he was, 
His pure, strong manhood to her cause. 
Beyond the cares and pomp of state, 
His greatness grown divinely great 
Where heavenly quiet soothes and heals, 
The Father of his Country feels 

For future ages not in vain 


He fought with sword and wrought with brain, 


And greets to-day a mightier race 
Than heard his voice and saw his face. 
And he, a son of this fair state, 
Who ealeelys nobly met that fate 
Which waited him who loved the slave 
More than he feared the martyr’s graye— 
The fearless, gentle, sainted Brown— 
Sends on the bells his greeting down; 
And till millennial morn shall dawn 
His mighty soul will still march on, 
And lead to its high, rightful place 
That damned, dark-browed, undying race 
Whose taint of blood and tint of clime 
Is mark for scorn and counted crime! 
And over all, in lofty strain, 
Ebver the vores \ ee silenced Hayne 

ve language @ people’s will: 
“Liberty, union, now and still 
Forever, one and tnseparable !’" 
When shall that bond of union sever? 


Though plows should stand in the fields and 


rust, 
And cities crumble away to dust, 


ever 
Liberty, union, now and forever! 
Forever one 

Though blood should run, 
With human tears, 
A thousand years ; 
And South to North 
And North to South 
Should bellow forth 
From the cannon’s mouth 
The wrath of hell 
In shot and shell, 
Till the mighty slain 
A mountain make on the battle-plain, 
The few that remain 
Shall echo forth the deathless strain : 
‘‘ Liberty, union, now and still 
Forever, one and inseparable !”” 
But through all time the sword in vain 
Shall rise to strike the child in twain. 
For, as in story sweetly told 
Of Solomon, fn days of old, 
_ we that ra _ give 

ts right to rule, that it may live 
And rule it still ; for naught can part 
The child from its own mother-heart, 
And he who would on battle call 
To prove his love loves not at all. 
and ever more, down through all time, 
This shout shail crush rebellious crime, 
Unsheath a million sabers bright, 
And rouse the nution in her might : 
“ Liberty, union, now and still 
Forever, one and inseparable !’” 
From ali that crowd of mighty men 
Who wrought with sword and tongne and pe 
Laid for the nation, broad and deep, 
Her corger-stone, then fell asleep ; 
From statesmen, whose ripe wisdom planned 
The gracious laws which bless the land ; 
From bards, who of the nation sung 
Prophetic truth when she was young ; 
From these y, on swelling chime, 
Breaks forth for us a charge sublime : 
All hail, ye sons, whose cities spread 
‘Across the fields where we have bled ! 
To-day a sound of joy is made 
Where we have often wept and a. 
Through stormy years we held the plow 
For harvests ye are reaping now. 
From our calm watches, high in light, 
We see your progress and your might. 
The forests vanish, and the grain 
Waves richly o’er the cultured plain ; 
From mine and mart, on every side, 
Wealth gathers in a golden tide; 
And palaces, with gilded domes, 
Rise where-we built our humble homes. 
So great the nation’s glory seems, 
Exceeding all.our brightest 8. 
Guard well the sacred trust 7 hold! 
May love of self nor love of gold 


Work through your deeds the nation’s ‘shame 


Or stain the whiteness of her name. 
Mend, if ye can, but never break 

The laws which God taught us to make. 
Let him who would for power or pay 
The freedom of his land betray 
Remember Arnold’s hated name 

And Aaron Burr’s eternal shame ! 
Work out with patient toil and thoncht 
God’s purpose, written as He wrought 
The valleys rich, the mountains grand, 
And oceans cireling all the land ; 


.For then He made for the oppressed 


A second Canaan in the West, 
To 
From b 
Wh 


greet a second Israel, brought 
cruel as ropehty 
-cabined, wild, 
ish into strength a child— 
e, and filled 


Divine, incarnate Liberty ! 

Whose form shall haughty tyrants awe, 
Whose voice shall give the nations law, 
Whore tread a continent shall shake, 
Whose hand shall ancient fetters break, 


y power who spake and stilled 


Whose sword shall cleave the tyrant’s breast, 


Whose shield shall welcome the o 





Whose life shall strength to right impart, : 


i 








Whose scepter is the people’s will, 


Whose flag shall rise and float and fill 
The earth with this truth, deen and broad, 
A sovereign people rules like God ! ‘ 


1m. 


I hear the bells beseeching in an 
The very tones in passing seem to 
to weep: 


Come, bey Awe come, South, meet as broth- 
ere meet ; 
Bells and hearts in unison to-day should ring 


an 
Your heroes slumber side by side, 
They know no anger, feel no pride, 

And peace is on each brow; 
Their blood was mingling where they bled, 
Their dust is mingled with the dead, 

Their spirits mingle now ! 


Come, Nort, ond come, South, hear the plead- 


ng ; 
re of the cannon’s roar, the hissing of 
e shells. 
On fields where fell your thousands slain 
The flowers are growing and the grain, 
For Nature holds no hate ! 
So from the hearts once torn with strife 
May flowers of peace spring into life, 
And bloom through every state. 


Come, North, and come, South, meet in love 
once more ; 

Bells are ringing bridal peals to-day from shore 
to shore 


The North sends forth the tender dove 
To seek an olive branch of love 
Down in the sunny South ; 
Oh! may she find a welcome sweet, 
Then homeward fly the North to greet, 
With olive in her mouth. 


Come, N i and come, South, brothers you 
are still; 
And brothers were not born to hate, to battle, 
and to kill. 
A house divided cannot stand; 
One house ye are, go hand in hand 
And triumph through all time. 
The hate of war is all forgiven, 
But sinful earth and sinless Heaven 
Counts hate in peace a crime. 


IV. 


Bury the dead! bury the dead! 
The bells are tolling overhead ; 
Aloft the flag of truce display 
And carry the loathsome dead rovig 
Senators! come from the Senate hall, 
Come with mourning crape and pall, 
Follow the dead, 
With measured tread, 
And bury them deep, 
Where they may sleep 
Beyond the reach 
Of thought or speech, 
And while the ages come and go 
Never a resurrection know ! 
For why should burial be denied 
The issues that have long since died? 
Bury the dead! 
For why should worthy statesmen strive 
To make a dead feud seem alive ? 
Embalm and set an old disgrace 
To stare the Nation in the face? 
Bury the dead! 
Why save a speech from growing dull 
By tossing round some ghastly skull ? 
And just for pure sensation’s sale 
Rattle the bones of 2 past mistake ? 
Or to hear a listless House appiand, 
Drag to the floor some ancient fraud ? 
Bury the dead ! 
For living questions block the door; 
While daily a mg vee for 
The parties play, by Fury led, 
Their came at, ninepins with the dead, 
As if the Nation’s power or fame 
Depended on that ghostly game. 
Bury the dead ! 
Your chronic spites and life-long feuds, 
Your war-paint and your fiendish moods, 
Take from the Nation’s Senate-halls 
The gibbets that defile their walls ; 
The land is tainted with the breath 
Of filth and rottenness and death. 
Bury the dead! 
Into the deepest cavern cast 
All the skeletons of the past, 
And over them spread 
Oblivion’s deepest, blackest pall, 
As though they had not lived at all? 


Vv, 


And now the saucy, swinging bells 

Are weaving welcomes and farewells. 
Come back, Contentment! Give men grace 
To sit first in the lowest place, : 
Nor uninvited, bold, assume 

A title to the highest room ; 

For, though they all unworthy prove, 
They have no shame and will not move. 
The Lord himself might say, Give place! 
And they’d just stare him in the face, 
Help Humble Means to bear her lot, 

Nor seem to be what she is not ; 

And save us from the fuss and fret, 

‘The bottomless abyss of debt ; 

The fevered brain, the crushing shame 
We bear and dare for wealth and fame, 
Or some imaginary bliss 

Unheard of in a world like this! 

Go, foolish Pride, and cease to teach 
Thy splendid lies with lofty speech ! 

The boys of our New England farms, 
Allured by her seductive charms, 
Renounce the life their fathers led, 


mle and 


‘To swing a yardstick and sell thread! 


She tells them they have too much sense 

For planting corn or mending fence ; 

To hold a plow or run a mill 

Is not at respectable ; 

Asif the tilling of the soil 

One manly quality could spoil! 

The first man that the great God made 

He ’prenticed to the farmer’s trade ! 

One day amidst the hills and vales 

Of sweet New England, her soft gales 
Breathing the soul of flowers and stirred 

To rapture with the song of bird, 

Is worth more to the heart.and brain 

Than years of city life and gain. 

Come home, Integrity, come home, 
Nor longer as an exile roam. as 
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Thou wilt not He, thou wilt not steal, 
Thy word is honest and thy deal; 

Thou wilt not wear decei looke, 
Thou wilt not falsify thy books, 

Nor feed papers pride, or lust 

With funds committed tc vhy trust ! 
Come home! The people long to see 
Thy honest face, Integrity ; 

The plundered millions sen ame land 
Are waiting now to thy d. 

The reign of King is o’er. 

‘The crown which that usurper wore 

Was paper, of that sort and size 

The school-boy wears who is—not wiee! 
Go, Sham, from pulpit. home, and mart! 
Thou hast an evil, hollow heart ; 

Thy name is Legion, and thy face 

An omnipresent, cheap disgrace. 

The bells to-day your farewells ring, 
Sham Cash, Sham Tea, Sham everything. 


VI. 


And, lastly, I have now to state 

The bells intend to nominate, 

With or without your kind consent, 

A candidate for President ! 

No master of the thourand tricks 

That trouble party politics ; 

No subtle pleader from the bar, 

No platform pet or pulpit star, 

No soldier with a bloody fame, 

Or merchant with a moneyed name. 
The bells in solemn council hung, 

And now, without discordant tongue, 
Their choice for President pr. claim, 
Withholding nothing but his name. 

Far from the world’s debasing strife 
He leads a quiet, blameless life. 

Four themes he loved since thought began : 
His Country, Nature, God, and Man! 
The first has filled him with a grand 
Devotion to his native land ; 

The second made him rarely wise, 

With wisdom of the earth and skies ; 
The third, though faintly, dimly seen, 
Has touched his soul and made it clean. 
And, studying well the human race, 

He knows a man to see his face. 

The hills, the vales, the streams impart 
Their strength and freshness to his heart. 
Ilis dress is homespun, modest, neat ; 
His face is browned by summer heat ; 
His hands the marks of labor wear ; 

His back is broad and used to bear 

The precious burdens which ordain 

For Plenty an eternal reign. 

He fills the place his father filled ; 

He tills the farm his father tilled ; 

He represents the sober thought, 

The solid worth, the power which wrought 
Through peace and war the Nation’s fame 
And guards to-day her honored name. 
By right of service duly paid ; 

By right of worth, if justly weirhed ; 
By right of numbers, fairly told: 

By right of fitness, grit, and gold; 

A Farmer, blunt, outspoken, shrewd, 
Ambitious for his country’s good, 

The bells with ringing peals present 

As candidate for President ! 


VIL 


O Flag, with stars and stripes, of thee ° 
The bells are telling things to be. 

Across the hills of coming Time 

They send a glad, prophetic chime, 

The nations of the Old World die, 

Their sunset glories fill the sky ; 

Decay is smiting hall and tower, 

Kingly palace and kingly power ; 

In the high noon of modern light 

Old scepters lose their ancient might ; 
And chains which Superstition wrought 
Fall from emancipated thought. 

The fleets that guarded crowns and courts 
Will perish in deserted ports ; 

The standing armies of the earth 

Will crush the powers that gave them birth; 
And Labor, with a hunger dread, 

Will clamor in the streets for bread ; 
While through the factory and mill 

The wheels of Industry stand still. 

Then to thy country, rich and wide, 

Shall flow the mighty human tide, 

And dying nations richly dower 

Thy realms with all that gave them power. 
Sweet Song and Science, Music, Art 

Shall bring their wealth for brain and heart; 
The Shakespeares, Miltons yet. to be 

Shall lift their mighty songs to thee, 
Whose matchless themes, born of thy fame, 
Shall give to each a deathless name ! 

‘The Newtons of a coming race 

Shall cull for thee the wealth of space, 
And, angel-like, pierce and explore 

A universe unknown before ; 

While artists in the world’s new home 
Shall take the palm from Greece and Rome. 
So shalt thou rear the Godlike men 

Who toil with chisel, brush, and pen, 

And mightily through ages teach 

With mi sic, canvas, marble, sreech, 

Till Art, a sun with growing mi :ht, 

From east to west shall be ir his light, 
And Genius, with creative hand, 

Strew classic wonder through the land. 
With these shall come huge sons of toil, 
To cultivate thy virgin sofl ; 
Broad-chested, lion-sinewed, wrought 

To serve the high behests of thought, 

To fell the forest. bridge the stream, 

Bid cities rise as in 2 dream. 

The wild wastes of the outer West 

Stand forth in living verdure drest, 

And all this realm, secure and broad, 
Bloom like the Paradise of God! 

Greet thou the brave with tender gracé; 
But smite the traitor in the face ! 

Twine all thy stars about his brain 

Who weaves for men some holy strain ; 
Touch thou his tongue to torrent flow 
Who speaks a truth the world should know; 
But trouble all his baneful life 

Who sows the seed of party strife, 

And let his right hand palsied’ be 

Who smites the brow of Liberty, 

Or marks with finger-point of scorn 

A worthy nature lowly born. 

Guard thou his heart with tenderness 
Who seeks his fellow-man to bless ; 

But let his tongue rot in the dust 

Who asks that Justice be unjust ; 

Aud blast with tempest, flood, and flame 
The fortune wrought from lawful shame !. 
Let worth its native birthright hold 
Against the claims of rank or gold, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Nor yield to faction, ¢lass, or clan 
its that belong to évery man! 


states, 

And be to all the vile and base 

A terror in their face ! 

No flag can come across the seas 

To float beside thee in the breeze ; 

Yet, till Time’s latest hour has flown, 
Thou shouldst not seep thy guard alonc— 
A solitary flame unfurled 

Above the vast dome of the world— 

nee one union, pure, divine : 

Grant that about thy folds may twine 

The Cross of Christ, whose heavenly light 
Shall gild thy stars and keep them bright ! 


At this point a severe thunder-shower 
brought the exercises to an abrupt close ; but 
notice was, however, given that the remain- 
ing addresses would be delivered at the Con- 
gregational church, in the evening. At 8 
o’clock Miss Frances E. Willard began to 
speak. 

‘“‘“HOME PROTECTION.” 
AN ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE 
BALLOT. 





BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF ILLINOoIs W. ©. T. U. 


KING MAJORITY. 


OncE more will the time-honored decla- 
vation be made to-day, by a thousand Fourth 
of July orators, that ‘‘the Americans are a 
free ple,” . But I insist that we are goy- 
erned by the most powerful king whose 
iron rule ever determined the policy, mold- 
ed the institutions, or controlled the des- 
tinies of a great nation. 

So pervasive is his influence that it pene- 
trates to the most obscure and distant 
hamlet with the same readiness, and there 
wields the same potency as in his empire’s 
capital; nay (with reverence be it said), he is 
like Deity in that his actual presence is co- 
extensive with his vast domain. Our legis- 
latures are his playthings, our congress- 
men his puppets, and our President is the 
latest child of his adoption. We do not 
often call him by his name, this potentate 
of million hands and myriad voices; but, 
to my thinking, nothing is to-day so vital to 
America as that we become better ac- 
quainted with our ruler. Let me then pre- 
sent to your thought his Majestic Highness 
Kina Masonirty, Sovereign Ruler of these 
United States, 

KING ALCOHOL, 

Permit me now to introduce a different 
character, who comes to the court of “King 
Majority as chief ambassador from the 
empire of his Satanic Majesty. I show 
you the skeleton at our patriotic ban- 
quet. It has a skull with straightened fore- 
head and sickening smile; but bedecked 
with wreaths of vine, clusters of grape, and 
heads of golden grain—King Alcohol, pres- 
ent at court im radiant disguise. With a 
foaming beer-mug at his lips, he drinks the 
health of King pane fi and, placing at 
his feet a chest of gold labeled ‘‘ Internal 
Revenue,” he desireth conditions of peace. 


THE QUESTION. 


Behold in these two figuresthe great danger 
and the ineffable hope of the Republic! 
How can we rouse the stolid giant, King 
Majority? How light in those sleepy eyes the 
fires of a holy and relentless purpose? How 
nerve once more, with the resistless force 
that smote African slavery to death, the 
mighty sinews of the Republic’s sleeping 
king? 

AN ANSWER. 

How? Only by ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ”; 
only by ceaseless persuasion; only by noble 
examples; only by honest hard work based 
upon fervent and effectual prayer. . 

Human heads and hearts are much 
alike. I remember that the great Temper- 
ance Crusade of 1874 found me with a 
becr keg in my cellar, a fatal haziness in 
my opinions, and a blighting indifference to 
the temperance reform upon my will. But 
how did its intense pathos melt my heart; 
how did its mighty logic tune the lax cords 
of opinion to concert pitch; how did its 
miracle of prayer bring thousands to their 
knees, crying: ‘Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me todo?” For myself, I could never be the 
same after that, Asa woman, a patriot, a 
Christian, my heart is fixed in deathless 
enmity to all that can intoxicate. The same 
influences which so transformed one brain 
and heart are steadily at work to-day ina 
thousand quiet ways. 

The sober second thought of the Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade was organization. The 
voice of God called.to them from the lips 
of his prophet: ‘‘ Make a chain, for the land 
is full of violence and. the cities of blood.” 
And soin every town. and village we are form: 
ing these chains of light and loving help, 
which we call “‘Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions,” We have already twen- 
ty-three states organized, with thousands of 
local auxiliaries. Every day brings fresh ac- 
cessions of women, translated out of the pas 
sive and into the active voice on this great 

uestion of the protection of their homes. 

f the fifty-four thousand papers: published 
in this country eight thousand have tem: 


facts and figures regularly furnished 
by members of our ene T ~ 


. Temperance 
literature (furnished the National Pub- 
lishing House; No. 58 Reade Street, New 





York) ‘is’ being’ circulated; Our Union, 
the official organ of the Women’s National 
Society, has @ large subscription list; Sab- 
bath-schools are opting our plans of tem- 
perance4nstruction; and hundreds of juve- 
nile societies are inscribing on their banners: 


‘“Tremble; King Alcohol! We shall w. 


up.” Friéndly inns and temperance reading- 
rooms are multiplying; 1 enim 
eonducted by women are reaching the 


drinking class in hundreds of communities; 
the and Blue Ribbon Movements have 
attained m cent <p and all 
this many-sided work is fast concentrating 
its influence to place the ballot in the 
hand of woman, and thus capture for the 
reatest of reforms old La Majority. 
agnificent is the spectacle these new 
forces now rallying to the fray. eet 
side with the ,000 men whose unit 
energies aré expended in making and selling 
strong drink, we are working day by day. 
While they brew beer we are brewing 
public sentiment; while they distill whisky 
we are distilling facts; while they rectify 
brandy we are rectifying political constitu- 
encies; and ere long their fuming tide of 
intoxicating liquor shall be met and driven 
back by the overwhelming flood of enlight- 
ened sentiment and di y aroused energy. 
OBJECTION. —‘‘ PROHIBITION A FAILURE.” 

To be sure, King — gave prohi- 
bition to Maine; but ‘‘prohibition doesn’t 
prohibit ” interrupts Sir Sapient, whose re- 
mark furnishes a striking illustration of the 
power of the human mind to resist knowl- 
edge. Just take this spyglass of observa- 
tion, and behold from Kittery to Calais the 
gleaming refutation of your error. 

Less than thirty years ago they had 
four hundred. open hotel bars and 
ten miles of saloons. To-day Dr. Hamlin, 
of Constantinople, testifies that, coming 
home, after forty years’ absence, he finds his 
native state thoroughly renovated from the 
liquor traffic. Gen. Neal Dow testifies 
that the law has absolutely driven the sale 
of strong drink out of all rural districts; 
and in the larger towns, instead of the free, 
open sale of former years, it is driven into 
secret holes, kept by the lowest class of for- 
eigners, Ex-Govs. Dingley and Perham and 
Senator Blaine and Representative Frye de- 
clare that it is as well enforced as the law 
against stealing ; and even sensational journal- 
ists have not told us that thieves flourish in 
the Pine Tree State. Mr. Reuter, of Boston, 
president of the National Brewers’ Conven- 
tion, held in St, Louis four weeks ago, says: 
‘Formerly Maine produced nearly ten 
thousand barrels-of beer annually; but this 
has fallen to seven barrels, in conesanense 
of..the..local. enforcement of prohibitory 
law.” Surely, this gentleman should be 
considered as good authority on this subject 
as a convict is of the strength of his prison- 
bars! 

MAINE AN EXCEPTION. 


But you say ‘‘ Maine is different from any 
other state.” Whyso? Are not its citizens 
of like passions with other men? Turn 
your glass upon a panorama of Maine as it 
was in former days. See yonder stalwart 
workers in the harvest-field paying vigor- 
ous addresses to the little brown ap: ob- 
serve its ubiquitous presence at the logging 
bee, the ‘‘ raising,” the bho | and the 
funeral; see it pass from lip to lip around 
the fireside circle; observe the. Gospel min- 
ister refreshing himself from the demijohn 
of his parishioner and host; and be assured 
that within the memory of men now livin 
these were every-day events. I have th 
testimony from the most honored resi- 
dents of Maine, whose recitals involved 
the words ‘‘all of which I saw and part 
of which I was.” But, as gallant Neal 
Dow hath it, ‘‘Maine was sown knee-deep 
with temperance literature before we 
reaped the harvest of prohibition.” Let us 
note the evolution of this seed-planting. 
Land-owners found that two-thirds of their 
taxes resulted from the liquor traffic (in 
cost of prosecuting criminals and taking 
care of paupers); so they concluded that 
legalizing saloons for the sake of the rev- 
enue was penny wisdom and pound foolish- 
ness. Business men discovered that the 
liquor traffic is a pirate on the high seas of 
trade, because the more the grog-shop is 

atronized the fewer customers there are 
or flour and fuel, boots, shoes, and clothes; 
and so, in self-defense, they declared for 

rohibition. Church people found that 
Fifteen times as much money went to the 
dram-shop as to the church, and that 
the teachings of the one more than 
offset those of the other with the youn 
men of the state. So they perceiv 
they could not conscientiously ally them- 
selves with the liquor traffic by their votes, 
Those interested in education learned that 
enough money was swallowed in drinks 
that deteriorate the brain to furnish a 
schoolhouse for every fifty boys and girls, 
and to set over them teachers of the highest 
culture; and they saw it was unreasonable 
to defend the liquor traffic. In short, the 
majority came to believe that, between the 
upper and nether mill-stones.of starving out 
saloons, on the one hand, and voting them 
out, on the other, they could be pounded to 
death; and they have so pounded them. 
The question of selling as a beverage the 
drinks which we know by centuries of 
demonstration will so craze men. that: they 
will commit every crime and show the sub- 
tlest cruelty to those they love the best is 
not to-day an open question with either 





party, any more than trial or 
prisonment for theft. Ther’: ay, a ed 
ears’ war before the declaration of 
lessed peace; but what are thirty years 
when crowned at last by the surrender of 
King Alcohol to King Majority? 


KEY TO THE POSITION. 


‘* Ah! but,” pursues our doubting friend, 
“Maine is a peculiar state, in this: it has 
few foreigners, with their traditions of whis- 
ky and of beer.” 

I grant you there we are at disadvantage. 
But go with me to the Cunard wharves of 
Boston and to Castle Garden of New York, 
and, as the long procession of ss steps 
across the gangway, you will find three times 
as many men as women. How ean we offset 
their vote for free liquor, on Sundays and all 
days? Suréfy, the answer to this question is 
not far to seek. Strengthen the sinews of 
old King Majority, by counting in the home 
vote to offset that of Hamburg and of Cork, 
and let American customs survive by util- 
izing (at the point where by the correlation 
of governmental forces ‘‘opinion” passes 
into “law”) the opinion of those gentle 
‘*natives” who are the necessary and tender 
guardians of the home, of tempted manhood 
and untaught little children. 

Hands which have just put aside the beer- 
mug, the decanter, and the greasy pack of 

s are casting ballots which undermine 
our Sabbaths, license social crimes that 
shall be nameless, and 
dram-shops in the 
church and public school. Impressed by 
the fact that when voters meet voters 
the side will win that has most. votes, 
I solemnly call upon my coun en to re- 
lease those other hands, familiar with the 
pages of the Book of God, busied with 
sacred duties of the home and gracious 
deeds of charity, that they nf drop those 
whiter ballots in which, as God lives, alone 
can save the state! Great guns of influence 
are pointing into vacancy, when they ought 
to be swung to the level of henignant use 
and pointed on election day straight into the 
faces of the foe. 


THE WOMEN OF ILLINOIS. 


Kind friends, I am not theorizing. I 
speak that I do know and testify what I 
have seen. Out on the Illinois prairies we 
have resolved to expend on voters the work 
at first bestowed upon saloon-keepers. We 
have transferred the scene of our crusade 
from the dram-shop to the council-room of 
the municipal authorities; whence the dram- 
shop derives its guaranties and safeguards, 
Nay, more. The bitter argument of de- 
feat led us to trace the tawny, seething, 
foaming tide of beer and whisky to its 
source; and there we found it surging forth 
from the stately capitol of Illinois, with its 
oa dome and flag of stri and stars. 

we have made that capitol the center of 
our operations; and last winter, as one 
among the many branches of our work, we 
gathered up 175,000 names of Illinois’s best 
men and women (80,000 being the names of 
voters), who asked the legislature for a law 
giving women the ballot on the temperance 
question, In prosecuting our canvass for 
these names, we sent copies of our ‘‘ Home 
Protection Petition” to every minister, ed- 
itor, and postmaster in the state; also to all 
leading temperance men and women, mis- 
sionary women, and Grangers; teachers, Odd 
Fellows, and Free Masons; Greenback and 
Red-Ribbon clubs: to Quakers and Cath- 
olics, Knights of Pythias and express cor- 
poratans; Jews, Gentiles, and railroad com- 

nies, 

In this way our great state of 55,000 
square miles was permeated, and in most of 
its 1,000 towns the B ope was brought be- 
fore the people. e religious press was a 
unit in our favor. The reform clubs of the 
state, with ribbons blue and red, helped us 
with their usual heartiness and efficiency. 
And what shall be thought of the advance 
in public sentiment, when (as was often 
done) all the churches join on Sabbath 
night in a ‘‘ Union Home Protection Meet- 
ing,” and ministers of all denominations 
(Presbyterians included) conduct the open- 
ing exercises, after which a woman presents 
the religious duty of women to seek and 
men to supply the temperance ballot: and, 
to crown all, conservative young ladies fe 
up and down the aisles earnestly asking for 
signatures, to the tune of 

Bh 
Lift high His royal banner, 
It must not suffer loss.” 

Friends, it means something for women of 
the churches to take this radical. position, 
America has developed no movement more 
significant for g since the first dawning 
of the day we celebrate. 
’ The State of Indiana stands with us; 
0 there the temperance women have 
w out the problem of deliverance 

er than we, and asked the ballot on all 
questions whatsoever. They do the same 
in. Minnesota and in Iowa; while at the 
Fast the W. C. T. U, of grand old Maine 
endorses the temperance vote, and Rhode 
Island sends to Illinois resolutions of ap- 
proval, Massachusetts, under 
A. Livermore, has declared for Home Pro- 
tection and is preparing for the fall cam- 
paign; and within a few days Ohio, the 
Crusade State, which is the mother of us all, 
has fallen into line. The most conservative 
¥ spt ere S eel 

otk; but in ese are many 
brave women, who but bide their time for 
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this same declaration, and the whole twenty- 
three states already joined in the Woman's 
National Christian Temperance Union will 
ere long cl hands the only work 
which can ever fulfill the pporious promise 
of the Crusade. History tells us that on the 
morning of December 23d, 1878, when in 
Hillsboro’, Ohio, the pentecostal power fell 
on the ‘‘praying band” which first went 
forth, the leading men of that rum-cursed 
town went out from the church where 
their wives and mother s had assembled 
saying: ‘‘We can only leave this busi- 
ness with the women and the Lord.” 
History has repeated itself this winter 
in our Illinois crusade. Men have placed 
money in our hands to carry on this work, 
coving: ‘The women of America must solve 
this problem. Our business relations, our 
financial interests, our politicMl affiliations 
and ambitions have tied our hands; but we 
will set yours free, that you mayrid us of 
this awful curse.” 


WOULD WOMEN VOTE RIGHT? 

Yet a few men and women, densely 
ignorant about this movement, have been 
heard to say: ‘‘ Who knows that women 
would vote right?” I confess that nothing 
has more deeply grieved me than this ques- 
tion from the lips of Christian people. 
Have distillers, brewers, and saloon-keepers, 
then, more confidence in woman’s sense an 
goodness than she has herself? They have 
a very practical method of exhibiting their 
faith. They declare war to the knife and 
the knife to the hilt against the Home Pro- 
tection Movement. By secret circulars, b 
hired lobbyists and attorneys, by the ridi- 
cule of their newspaper organs, and threats 
of personal violence to such women of their 
families as sign our petition, they display 
their confidence in womankind. 

The only town in Illinois which sent up 
a delegation of citizens openly to oppose our 

tition was Belleville, with its heavy 
iquor interest and ten thousand German to 
three thousand American inhabitants; and 
among our 204 legislators there were no 
other dozen men whose nagging of the 
Home Protection Committee was so persist- 
ent and so — as that of the senator who 
openly dec he was there to defend the 
vested interests of his Peoria constituents, 
who in 1878 produced eight million dollars’ 
worth (?) of ardent spirits. Nay, verily, 
woman's vote is the way out of our misery 
and shame, ‘‘our enemies themselves being 
judges.” The women of the Crusade must 
come to judgment—not, as aforetime, with 
trembling lip and tearful eye, but with the 
blazing sword of ate and none see this 
so clearly as the liquor dealers, whose alli- 
oe eye is their pocket-book, and the pol- 
ag whose Achilles heel is their ambi- 

on. 
HOW WOMEN DO VOTE. 

But, after all, ‘‘ seeing” is a large part of 
** believing” with this square-headed Yankee 
nation; #0 let us seek the testimony of expe- 


ce. 
In Kansas the law — that the signa- 
tures of women shall be requisite to a pett- 
tion asking fora dram-shop before that boon 
shall be conferred upon any given com- 
eons F This arrangement wrought such 
misc with the liquor dealers t they 
secured an amendment exempting large 
towns from such bondage. But in small 
towns and vill it has greatly interfered 
with the traffic, and has so educated public 
sentiment that prohibition can—with im- 
punity!—form the theme of a governor's in- 
—— and Kansas is on the war-path for 
a law hardly less stringent than that of 
Maine, 

In Des Moines, Iowa, a few weeks since, 
as s test of popular opinion, the women 
voted on the license question; twelve de- 
elaring in favor of saloons and eight hun- 
dred inst them. In Newton, Iowa, at 
an election ordered by the council, 172 men 
voted for license to $19 against—not two 
to one against it; while the women’s vote 
stood one in favor to 394 against licensing 
saloons. In Kirkville, Mo., ten women 
favored the liquor traffic, twenty declined 
to declare themselves, and five hundred 
wanted ‘‘no license.” In our IIlinois cam- 
paign, which resulted in 95,000 names of 
women who expressed their wish to vote 
against saloons, not one woman in ten de- 
clined to affix her name to our petition. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, GERMANS, ETC. 
The attitude of the Catholic Church was 
friendly to our petition, many priests urging 
their people to sign. Irish women, asarule, 
gave us their names, and saloon-keepers’ 
wives often cow I did so. Scandinavians 
were generally enthusiastic for the petition. 
Germans 0 us; but the reply of one of 
them indicates the chivalric nature which 
will come to our aid when our invincible 
argument against beer shall be brought in 
contact with German brain and German 
conscience. He said: “If it is not the 
pledge, I will sign it. I cannot give up my 
t; but I want to help the ladies,” To be 
sure, German saloon-keepers were univers- 
ally and bitterly antagonistic, and had much 
to say about “‘women keeping inside their 
proper sphere.” 
ARGUMENT FROM THE NATURE OF THE CASE. 
But the convictions which ly me with 
unalterable courage and unflage a enthusi- 
asm in the Home Protection work are not 
ee era ae Front L’have yet given. No 
argument is impregnable unless founded on 
the nature of things, 


‘which shine out from woman’s 


The deepest 
terests of those who have the power to en- 
act a law must be enlisted for its enforce- 
ment before it will achieve success, For 
instance, the 15th Amendment tothe Con- 
stitution of the United States ts going to be 
enforced by the ballots of col wh 
once were slaves, just so long as those men 
retain their reason and theircolor. By parity 
of reasoning, if you can enlist in favor of a 
local option or prohibition law the dearest 
interests of a class in the community which 
in all the ages of wine and beer and brandy 
drinking has not developed (as a class) the 
appetite for them nor formed the habit of 
their use, you will have something trust- 
worthy on which to base your law. We 
temperance people have loo over at the 
rum power very much as the soldiers of 
Israe] did at Goliath of Gath, We have 
said: ‘‘He has upon his side two of the 
most deeply-rooted instincts of human na- 
ture—in the dealer the appetite for gain, 
and in the drinker the appetite for stimu- 
lants—and we have nothing adequate to 
match against this frightful pair.” 

But, looking deeper, we perceive that, as 
God has provided in Nature an antidote for 
every poison, and in the Kingdom of his 
Grace a compensation for every loss, so in 
human society he has ordained against King 
Alcohol, that worst foe of the social state, 
an enemy beneath whose blows he is to bite 
the dust. Take the instinct of self-protec- 
tion (and there is none more deeply seated). 
What will be its action in woman when 
the question comes up of licensing the sale 
of a stimulant which nerves with danger- 
ous strength the arm already so much 
stronger than her own, and which at the 
same time so crazes the brain God meant to 
guide that manly arm that it strikes down 
the wife a map loves and the little children 
for whom when sober he would die? De- 

ndent for the support of herself and 
Fittle ones and for the maintenance of her 
home, upon the strength which alcohol mas- 
ters and the skill it renders futile, will the 
wife and mother cast her vote to open or to 
close the rum-shop door over against that 
home? 

Then there is a second instinct, so much 
higher and more sacred that I would not 
speak of it too near the first. It is as 

eep, but how high it reaches up to- 
Heaven—the instinct of a mother’s 
love, a wife’s devotion, a sister’s faithful- 
ness, @ daughter’s loyalty! Friends, this 
love of women’s hearts was given for pur- 
poses of wider blessing to poor humanity 
than some of us have dreamed. Before 
this century shall end the rays of love 
eart shall 
no longer be divergent; but through that 
magic lens, that powerful sunglass which 
we term the ballot, they shall all a 
their power, and burn. and blaze on the 
saloon, till it shrivels up and in lurid vapors 
curls away like mist under the hot gaze of 
sunshine, Ere long our brothers, hedged 
about by temptations, even as we are by 
safeguards, shall thus match force with force; 
shall set over against the dealer’s avarice 
our timid instinct of self-protection, and 
match the drinker’s love of liquor by our 
love of him. When this is done you will 
have doomed the rum power in America, 
even as your doomed the slave power when 
your gave the ballot to the slave. 


OBJECTIONS.—WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 

‘‘But women should content themselves 
with educating public sentiment,” says one. 
Nay, we can shorten the process; for we 
have the sentiment all educated and stored 
away, ready for use in brainand heart. Only 
give us the cpperenay to turn it to account 
where in the least time it can achieve the most! 
‘No; but she should train her son to vote 
aright,” onggerts another, But if she could 
go along with him, and thus make one vote 
two, should we then have a superfluous 
oy rad ina struggle intense as this one is 
to be? And then how unequal is her com- 
bat for the right totrain her boy! Enter 
yonder saloon. See them gathered around 
their fiery or their foamy cups, according to 
the predominance in their veins of Celtic or 
of Teuton blood. What are they samy Dee 
those sovereign citizens? The times have 
changed. It is no longer tariff or no tariff, 
see Begg of specie payments, or even the 
behavior of our Southern brethren that oc- 
cupies their thought. No. Home ques- 
tions have come elbowing their way to the 
front. The child in the midst is also in the 
agg egg and they are bidding for him 
there, the politicians of the saloon. §So 
skillfully will they make out the slate, so 
vigorously turn the crank of the machine, 
that measures dear to them will triumph 
and measures dear to the fond mother heart 
will fail. Give her, at least, a fair chance 
to offset by her ballot the machinations which 
imperil her son. 

WOMEN CANNOT FIGHT. 

“But women cannot fight,” you say, 
‘‘and for every ballot cast we must tally 
with a bayonet.” Pray tell us when the 
law was promulgated that we must anal 
the vote at an election, and throw out the bal- 
lots of all men aged and decrepit, halt and 
blind? Do not let the colossal example of 
Judge David Davis so fill our field of vision 
that we cannot perceive brain, and not bulk, 
to be the rational basis ha citizenship. 
A counts greatly among the 
Zulus; is a consideration far less 





weighty with the Americans than it was be- 
fore the Geneva Arbitration. I venture the 


Peace to 








ame ged that this om amg will prove 
erself the greatest fighter of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries; but her bul- 
lets will be molded into printers’ type, her 
war wili be a war of words, and under 
neath the white storm of men’s and women’s 
ballots her enemies—state rights, the saloon, 
— _ commune—shall find their only 
ud. 


‘WOMAN'S RIGHT.” 


Of the right of women to the ballot I shall 
say nothing. All persons of intelligence, 
whose prejudices have not become indurated 
beyond the power of logic’s sledge-hammer 
to break them, are convinced already. For 
the rest there is no cure save one—the death 
cure—which comes or soon or late and will 
open more eyes than it closes. Of the Re- 
public’s right to woman’s ballot I might say 
much, 

WOMEN DO NOT WISH TO VOTH. 

‘‘But women do not want to vote.” This 
is the last ditch of the conservatives. The 
evolution of temperance sentiment among 
women hitherto conservative refutes this ar- 
gument; yet I confess there are many who do 
not 7 perceive their duty. But Jack’s bean- 
stalk furnishes only a tame illustration of the 
growth of women in this direction in the 
years since the Crusade. Of this swift 
growth I have already furnished abundant 

roof. It is, in my judgment, the most solid 
Cots of gratitude on this national annivers- 


"During past years the brave women who 
pion the equal movement, and 
whose perceptions of justice were keen as a 
Damascus blade, took for their rallyin 
cry: ‘Taxation without representation 
tyranny.” But the average woman, who 
has nothing to be taxed, declines to go 
forth to battle on that issue, Since the 
Crusade, plain, practical temperance people 
have begun appealing to this same average 
woman, saying, ‘‘ With your vote we can 
close the saloons that tempt your boys to 
ruin”; and behold! they have transfixed 
with the arrow of conviction that mother’s 
heart, and she is ready for the fray. Not 
rights, but duties; not her need alone, but 
that of her children and her country; not the 
‘‘~woman,” but the ‘‘human” question is stir- 
ring women’s heart and breaking down her 
prejudice to-day. She begins to perceive 
the divine fact that civilization, in propor- 
tion as it becomes Christianized, will make 
increasing demands upon creation’s gentler 
half; that the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are voted up or voted 
down upon election day; and that a military 
exigency ned the army of the Prince of 
call out its reserves. 

The experience which opened the eyes of 
one cultured conservative in Illinois is here 
in point. . 

Mrs. Blank was my companion at 
the Capitol, where, with other ladies, we 
spent several weeks in the endeavor to 
secure legislative support for our Home 
Protection measures. One of the members, 
when earnestly appealed to, replied, with a 
rueful grimace: ‘‘Ladies, when I tell you 
the leading towns in the district I represent, 
you will see that I canndt do as you wish,” 
and he rattled off such names as ‘‘ Frank- 
fort, Hamburg, and Bremen,” wished us 
‘the success that our earnestness merited,” 
and bowed himself out. 

‘‘Why—what — does — he—mean?” in- 
quired my lovely Conservative, in astonish- 
ment. 

A committee clerk stood by, who answered, 
briskly: ‘‘ Why, ladies, the Hon. Mr. A 
represents a district in which German voters 
are in the majority; therefore, he cannot 
support your bill.” 

‘“Why, I thought a lawmaker was to rep- 
resent his own judgment and conscience,” 
murmured the sweet-voiced lady. 

‘His judgment, yes; for that tells him 
on which side the majority of votes in his 
district is located. is conscience, no; 
for that would often cost him his chances 
for a political future,” answers the well- 
instructed youth. 

**0-0-oh!” softly ejaculated Mrs. Blank, 
in the key of E flat, minor scale. 

By this time Hon. Mr. B entered; in re- 

mse to our invitation, of course—he 
never would have come on his own motion. 
After a brief conversation, he pledged him- 
self to vote for our billand to make a speech 
in our favor. Nevertheless, if you should 
glance over the list we are carefully pre- 
serving and industriously circulating in 
Illinois, of men who voted against us, 

‘ou would find his name. Nevertheless, he 
s an honest fellow in his way, and 
we owe it to a motion made by him 
that women were, for the first time in his- 
tory, allowed to speak before the legis- 
lature of Illinois. He explained his de- 
sertion of the temperance cause in this way: 
“T tell you, ladies, I’ve got to go back on 
you. I’m leader of my party in the House, 
and they’ve cracked the tr whip mighty 
lively around my ears. e long and short 
of it is, I’ve got to represent the men that 
voted me in. 

Poor Mrs. Blank! How appealing was 
her voice, as she replied: ‘‘But I am sure 
your better nature tells you to represent 
us.” Hon. Mr. B brought his great fist 
down on the table with a stalwart thump, 
and said: ‘Course it does, Madam; but, 
Lord bless you women, you can’t stand 
a fellow that stands by you, for you hain't 
got any votes.” Just here a young lady of 
the group piped up: “Oh! but we would 
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the — aes of cd ae 
perately: ‘‘ But we get the tem 

men in your district to vote —— if 
you desert us in this manner.” joinder 
wasa deplorable revelation to our simple- 
minded company: ‘ Never a bit on’t, 

The ba in wy men are an easy-going lot, 


and will vote the temperance ticket any- 
how. Old dog Tray’sever faithful! We've 
ignored them for years; but they come 1 
smilin’ and vote Republican ticket 

the same. You'll see!” ‘‘But won’t you 
stand by us for God and home and native 
land!” pleaded Mrs. Blank, with a sweet- 
ness that would have captured any man not 
already caught in the snares of a German con- 
stituency. The worthy politician thum 

the table again, and closed the interview 


by saying: ‘‘You women are altogether 
too to live in this world. 
If you could only vote, you'd have 


this : islature solid. But I’m bound to 
stand by such a conscience as I’ve got, and 
it tells me to stick to the fellows that voted 


me in. Good-morning!” And he got 
speedily out of the range of those clear, 

eyes. Hon. Mr. (an ex-senator) 
came in. With all the vehemence of his 


Irish nature he anathematized the ‘‘ weak- 
kneed temperance men.” ‘‘ Sure as you're 
living, B told you the truth,” said he. 
“The —— men are a hissing and a 
byword. ey’re the foot-ball of parties, 

here’s none so poor to do’em reverence. 
Where are the plucky young fellows that 
were here when we gave Illinois her present 
local option law?” (By the way, that law 
bears the name of this valiant senator, 
who is, by the same token a Democrat.) 
‘““Where are they? Out in the cold, to be 
sure. Did the temperance folks remember 
their services and send ’em back? Not a 
bit of it. But the whisky men didn’t forget 
the grudge they owed ’em, and they’re on 
the shelf to-day —every last man of ’em.” 
“T tell you,” and the wise old gentleman 
gesticulated wildly in his wrath, ‘until 
you women have the Fed to say who 
shall make the laws and who enforce ’em, 
and to reward by re-election them that are 
faithful to your cause and punish by de- 
feat them that go back on it, you may hang 
your respective bonnets on a high nail, for 
you'll not need ’em to attend the funeral of 
the liquor traffic!” ‘‘ Why,” exclaimed one 
of hans tg confusedly, ‘‘ you don’t mean to 
say that the temperance ballot is not enough, 
and that we must follow in the footsteps of 
Susan B. —?” Thesturdy old gentleman 
walked to the door, and fired this Parthian 
arrow back at us: ‘‘Susan could teach any 
one of ye your a-b-abs. This winter's de- 
feat'll be a paying investment to ye all, if 
you learn that a politician is now and ever 
will be the drawn image, pocket edition, 
safety-valve, and speakin’-trumpet of the 
folks that voted him in.” 

The ladies drew a long breath. ‘I be- 
gin to see men as trees walking,” slowly 
murmured sweet Sister Blank. 

“‘But we must bide the Lord’s time,” 
warningly uttered an old lady, who had just 
arrived. To her the brisk committee clerk 
ventured this answer: ‘‘But Senator R 
says you'll find the Lord’s time will come 
just about twenty-four hours after the wo- 
men get their eyes open! ” 

A temperance member of the House is the 
last caller whom I will report. He spake in 
this wise: ‘‘ Ladies, I pretend to no supe- 
rior saintship. I am like other men, only I 
come from a district that would behead me 
if I did not stand by you. I havea pocket 
full of letters, received to-day from party 
leaders at home, assuring me I run no risk.” 
At the close of three weeks of such a school 
as this, one of our radicals asked Mrs, 
Blank, chief of conservatives, this pointed 

uestion: ‘Are you still for the Home 

tection vote alone, or for the ballot on 
all questions?” She replied, in thrilling 
tones and most explicit words: ‘Any 
woman who could have shared our bitter 
experience here-without desiring to vote on 
every officer, from constable to President, 
would be either a knave or a fool.” 


MAKE SELF-INTEREST OUR ALLY. 


This lady reasoned that, since we are sol- 
emnly bound to be wise as serpents, we must 
harnessself-interest to our on-moving chariot, 
The great majority of men who are in office 
desire to be re-el fair means, if they 
can; but to be re-el ays Only in 
one way can they bring this to : by 
securing on their side old King Majority. 
If we furnish them with a constituency 
committed to the proposition ‘‘ The saloon 
must go,” then go it will, and on the double 
quick. Let the city council know that wo- 
men have the ballot, and will not vote for 
them if they license saloons, and they will 
soon come out for prohibition. Let the 
sheriff, marshal, and constable know that 
their tenure of office depends on their suc- 
cess in executing the law thus secured, and 
their faithfulness will leave nothing to be 
desired. Let the shuffling justice and the 
truckling rg hg nt that a severe inter- 
pretation of law will brighten their 
chances of promotion, and you will behold 
rigors of penalty which Neal Dow himself 
would wince to see. 








There is also great force in the consider- 
ation that, if women, not themselves eligible to 
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(who will alone be eligible for a long while 
yet), the precise check might by this arrange- 
ment be supplied which would keep pol- 
itica from forming with the worst elements 
of society that unholy alliance which is to- 
day the grief of Christians and the despair 
of patriots. Belonging to no party our- 
selves, we might be able to lift the Sabbath, 
the temperance movement, and kindred 
moral questions out of the mire of merely 
— politics into which they have fallen. 

t is, at least, worth trying. Into the seeth- 
ing caldron, when the witch’s broth is bub- 
bling, Ict us cast this one ingredient more. 
In 8 ing thus I am aware that I tran- 
scend the present purpose of my constitu- 
ency, and represent myself rather than 
‘‘the folks that voted me in!” 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

Our temperance women in the West are 
learning that, while the Lainey mening? 
are the most easily influenced, they are the 
most influential political bodies in America. 
Ere long the W. CO. T. Us. will attend these, 
beginning in the smaller and more reputable 
communities. We are confident that noth- 
ing would be so effective in securing the at- 
tendance of the respectable voter as the pres- 
ence at the primaries of ‘‘his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts.” To be ‘‘in at 
the birth” of measures vital to the well-being 
of society seems to us, in the light of last 
winter’s experience, a more useful invest- 
ment of our influence than to be ‘“‘in at the 
death.” At Springfield we found the ene- 
my entrenched, while in the primaries his 
soldiers are not yet even recruited. We in- 
tend also to open in each locality books of 
record; and, by thorough canvass, to secure 
an informal registration of all men and 
women—the former as to how they will and 
the latter as to how they would (mournful 
potential mood!) vote on the question of 
permitting saloons, Every such effort helps 
to obliterate party lines; or, more correctly, 
to mass the moral elements by which alone 
society coheres, against the disintegrating 
forces, which of themselves would drive us 
into chaos and old night. 

New England must lead. Let not the West 
outstrip you in this glorious race. I appeal 
to the women of the East. Already New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts have placed in 

our hands the educational vote. I beg you, 
y its use, to testify your fitness and desire 
for the more powerful weapon it foretella. 
It comes to you as the gift of a few earnest, 
rsistent women, who steadily asked your 
egislators to bestow it, even as they will 
the larger gift, if you as diligently seek it. 
Your undertaking will not be so gigantic as 
ours in Illinois. Seventeen‘men in the 
Massachusetts senate formed the oe a 
pre the Home Protection Bill pre- 
sented by the W. C. T. U. of that state 
this very winter; and if 71 men in the 
house had been equally enlightened those 
women would have had the temperance 
vote to-day. In Illinois 34 in the senate 
and 102 in the house must first agree toa 
consitutional amendment, and then the 
concurrence of two-thirds of our voters 
must be secured. Another contrast further 
illustrates the favorable conditions here 
Negro suffrage at the South was forced 
upon wide areas occupied by a voting pop- 
ulation bitterly hostile to the innovation. 
Here woman’s vote must first be granted 
by free consent of a majority of the 
representatives chosen directly by those 
who are already citizens; and by operating 
over the small area of a single state at a 
time it would arouse no violent upheaval 
of the opposition. Besides, the large excess 
of women here makes this the fitting battle- 
und of a foregone victory. Women of 
ew England! among all the divisions of 
our great White Ribbon Army you occupy 
the strategetic position. Truly, your valiant 
daughter, Illinois, earlier flung down the 
e of the new battle; but your blood is 
n our veins, your courage nerves our hearts, 
your practical foresight determines our meth- 
ods of work. I come from the prairies, 
where we are marshaling forces for a fresh 
attack, and solemnly adjure you to lead us 
in this fight for God and home and native 
land. Still let dear old New England take 
her natural place in the forefront of the bat- 
tle; and from an enemy more hateful than 
King George let the descendants of our 
foremothers deliver Concord and Lexington, 
and wield once more in Boston, with its 
eight miles of grog-shops, the sword of Bun- 
ker Hill! To chronicle the deeds by which 
your devotion shall add fresh luster to 
names renowned and hallowed the Muse of 
History prepares her tablet and poises her 
impartial pen. 

Friends, there is always a way out for 
humanity. Evermore in earth’s affairs God 
works by means. To-day he hurls back 
upon us our complaining cry: ‘‘ How long? 
O Lord! how long?” Even as he answered 
faint-hearted Israel, so he replies to us: 
What can I do for this le that I have 
not done? ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” 

« 8 & light about to beam, 


There's a fount about to stream, 
There’s a warmth about to '” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


, had the power to elect or to defeat men THE NATION OF AMERICA. blood between German and Frank, English | British and fieet and uniform left 
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THE AMERICAN NAME. 

Tis anniversary presents to every eye 
the forcible fact t there is but ba 
American Nation. There may be other 
nations in America; but these are either 
foreign governments, holding still colonial 
control, or local governments that do not 
assume the American name and are not 
held in the general repute as representing 
the American Continent. The very names 
by which they call themselves do not con- 
vey to their own minds, or to the world, 
the idea that they are in America. As far 
as these names go, they might as well be on 
any other continent as this. ‘The United 
States of Mexico” is the name of the only 
other government on the North American 
Continent, Brazil, Peru, Chili, the United 
States of Colombia, and other local titles 
designate the nationalities into which South 
America is divided. Only one common- 
wealth calls itself ‘‘The United States of 
America.” 

But more than this title is the recognized 
fact. The whole world calls the people of 
this Republic and calls this people alone 
Americans. Peru, Mexico, B are dis- 
tinguished by their national names, Cana- 
da, though still a dependency, gives its 
name to its inhabitants. So does Cuba, 
also a province. But the citizen of the 
United States alone is known by the conti- 
nental, the hemispherical word American. 
An intelligent European, hearing this ap- 
pellative, instantly recognizes its wearer as 
a citizen of these United States. He never 
a of applying it to any other nation- 

t 


ality. 

Nay, more, the citizens of other govern- 
ments on this hemisphere are equally ready 
to recognize our claims to this distinction. 
‘‘T was never in America till this week” I 
heard a lady say at a social meeting on a 
camp-ground on the hither side of the St. 
Lawrence, though she had lived all her 
days across the stream and hardly a 
mile away. The Canadian, Mexican, Bra- 
zilian all concede to this division of the 

ntinent the name of America; and they 
all recognize in this concession that they are 
granting us the continental title. 

What Europeans and Americans, of other 
nationalities, universally and almost uncon- 
sciously grant our own ple as univers- 
ally and as unconsciously accept as their 
true name. Our fathers eo thought 
and called themselves, in the old provincial 
times, Americans. Though still under pu- 
pilage, they felt they were heirs to the 


America?” they cried out, as they pro- 
ceeded to show their wrongs and their 
rights. ‘‘ Continental” was the very word 
they gave their soldiers and their currency, 
the two vital centers of their existence at 
that formative hour. Though the one was 
ununiformed, ragged, and armed only with 
his fowling-piece, and the other was a bit of 
coarse and coarsely-printed paper, they were 
still almost thoughtlessly called by that im- 
perial name, as the wandering youth, poor 
and hungry in a peasant’s cottage, still felt 
himself to be and was felt by every servitor 
to be the King of England—Alfred, the 
uniter and ruler of that whole realm. 

What our own American kindred con- 
cede, what our own instincts claim, that de- 
clare we unto you—that this Nation, which 
to-day celebrates the anniversary of its 
formal origin, is the and the only Nation of 
America. 

You will note how unlike this feeling 
and language are in comparison with eve 
nation on the Eastern Hemisphere. No 
one people has ever claimed or thought of 
calling itself European, Asiatic, African, 
much less by a title that embraced them all 
in one distinctive and inclusive worg. In 
fact, there is nosuch word. The Old World, 
so-called, though a og geologically 
than the New, is divided in name and na- 
tion, and has been so divided from the be- 
ginning of the Noachian dispersion. His 
three sons cut that hemisphere into three 


‘| parts, and it has been so distributed in peo- 


ple and name unto this day. They have 
never had a common name. There is no 

resent possibility of their having one. 
There is no name that can be given them 
from any past or existing nation or from any 
that is ap ng above the horizon. The 
Russ and British may wrestle together; but 
neither can give his name to all t lands, 
from Spitzbergento Zulu. TheBritish Em- 
pre is of vast extent, of seeming solidity; 

ut it is dismembered by inte nations 
and has no substantial unity. dt will hold 
together as long as its arms and funds hold 
out; not longer. No internal tie binds In- 
dia and Canada to Windsor. It is less con- 
nected, vitally and geographically, than was 
the Roman Empire under any Cesar, from 
Julius to Constantine. Not only has the 
Eastern Continent no generic name, but each 
of three divisions of that continent is 
equally deficient in such a family title. 
European, n, African exist as names; 
but where is the kingdom, or empire, or 
even United States of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa? Where is the man who by 
simply declaring ‘‘Iam a European” can 
define at once his nation, tongue, and polit- 
ical creed? A common ancestry may be 
traced through all the settlers of these sec- 
tions, though it is difficult to find a bond of 
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and Spanish. But, if it can be detected, 
still there is no common nationality. Each 
is by and for himself. The German is never 
aught but a German; the Frenchman only 
knows France; the Spaniard ay 
—- all who are not born in Spain; 
while the Englishman is the haughtiest an 
most insular, inwardly as well as outward- 
ly, of all. Each is the natural enemy, as 
he feels, of the other. Each is not generic- 
ally nor in his thought a European. 

ually true is this of the two other di- 
visions of that continent. ually true has 
it always been, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
Carthage, Egypt, Babylon, or Persia, what- 
ever nation rose and ruled and fell, it never 
claimed or felt aught but a local character. 
The widest ruling of them all, Rome, was 
to the last, as in its Church it is to-day, local in 
new -_ —_— e never : a itself 
the Continental people, even when it gov- 

Senatus 


erned the Continent. ‘‘ usque 
Romanus” was its highest d tion. 
Greece was a spurt; Egypt a a geen | 
sovereignty. Even Arabia, under its semi- 


Christian faith becoming a wider ruler than 
Rome—for, though it conquered less in the 
north, it penetrated er in the south— 
even this people soon split into fractions, 
and at the hour of its crowning victories, 
when ruled from ad by one hand from 
the Indus to the G quiver, never called 
itself aught but local title—Moor, Turk, 
Mogul; not Continental, 

is great fact underlies our whole 
thought. It needs only statement to brin 
it to your every mind. What the Old an 
Eastern World has never attained, what it 
can never attain, in and of itself, the West- 
ern World attained from the start, and this 
nation thereof has maintained from its 
start. Not without Providence did all 
Europe grant it a single name within a 
score of years from its discovery. Not 
without Providence was that name reserved 
during all the Spanish and French rule, that 
it might be bestowed upon the only settle- 
ments that embodied or could embody the 
original twofold idea which God designed 
for the whole continent—mankind under 
one name working out one destiny. 


THE FIRST WORKINGS OF HER TWOFOLD IDEA. 


This generic idea of humanity, limited to 
one continent to-day, had to wrought 
into humanity. It could not be so wrought 
except by the creation of an independent 
nation. America could not be America 
so long as it was a dependency of a — 
crown, and y of a crown which, 
whatever were its excellencies, failed then, 
and fails yet, after a hundred years of ex- 

to perceive.the. true relations 
which all its ra must sustain to itself 
and to each other, and which extends over 
its provinces the local designation of 
‘‘ British.” A mere corner of an island is a 
rtitle for a world-embracing empire. Had 
King and Parliament seen their day; had 
they admitted their colonies to co-ordinate 
rank with Great Britain; had they allowed 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and 
the other provinces to send members to the 
House of Commons, and made Hancock, 
Franklin, the Adamses, Washington, and 
Jefferson peers of the realm and members of 
the House of Lords, George the Third 
would have suffered no revolt, and the 
British Empire been to-day equal and indi- 
visible over one-half the globe. 

But it was not soto be. It will not so 
be. The stone which the builders disal- 
lowed is become the head of the corner. 
George the Third gives place to George 
Washington, London, to Washington, 
England, to America. Unless a greater 
than Gladstone, a far greater than Bea- 
consfield, arises, a Sir Charles Dilke, or 
on. anknown and greater than all, who 
shall equalize all the rights of all the peo- 
ples of the realm, this glory will never ap- 
pear, and the great empire will dissolve and 
‘‘ leave not a wrack behind.” 

The first step necessary to be taken was 
the autonomy of America. That step was 
taken when we declared our independence. 
We set up for ourselves, We declared our- 
selves America. Some complain of the vio- 
lent proceedings that attended this step. But 
how else could the step have been taken? 
Had we not aright to me free and in- 
dependent? What right had Britain to pre- 
vent it? Only one—that of force. t 
must be resisted and repelled. That 
brought on armed collision. The War of 
Independence was a totally different thing 
from independence itself. That was a war 
of defense, a war for self-existence, as much 
as the Indian wars of Virginia, New York, 
and New England that preceded it. If God 
had taken a vine out of the East and had 
planted it in the West, then the efforts to 
uproot that vine of God’s right-hand plant- 
ing, whether from hostile aborigine or 
foreigner, or even by the kingdom which 
had given slight protection to the vine and 
now sought violently to oe its legitj- 
mate growth—all these efforts are contrary 
to the will of the Creator and are rightfully 
op and overthrown. They are con- 
trary to the Divine Idea—the planting of a 
Continental Republic. They are as much 
—_ the will. of God as were the attempts 
0! Reyetione, Philistines, and all their 
other foes to destroy the Israelitish nation. 
They failed. The Nation ber ma tobe. It 
found help abroad; it developed vitalit 
in itself. It wrestled in its cradle wit 
mighty foes and it subdued them all. The 
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flag 
New York, its last harbor, and America as 
acontinental power, forever. That uniform 
Was not again seen in America for almost a 
century. A band wore that uniform into 
Boston for the first time after Burgoyne’s 
surrender when the famous Jubilee Festival 
occ The Republic starts out free and 
independent. 


TESTS OF NATIONALITY. 


Two dangers immediately tested its t 
to be, both from within, both evelvol ie 
its vital idea. Europe withdrew to Europe. 
Communications were infrequent. e 
slow sailer put forty days between the two 
shores, The cold wildernesses to the north 
were an indifferent bond of connection 
with the Eastern Continent, and they borea 
provincial name. We were shut up to our- 
selves. The life of the Nation of America 
must develop two features of autonomy, 
such as all nations must develop or its na- 
tionality ceases. It must develop them 
differently from all other nations, or it has 
no Hey idea than the Old World has 
exhibited. There is no evolution of 
solidarity. What were these tests? First 
and foremost, the equal fe con of man as 
man; second and hardly inferior, the rights 
of nationality or the supremacy of the whole 
over parts, Against each of these rose up 
at the start foes from within. 
“Soon as we drew our vital breath 
The seeds of sin grew up for death.” 

Not for our death, we may hope; but for 
their own. Shall death and sin triumph? 
That depends on the vitality of the idea. 
The rights of man as man were opposed at 
the beginning by class distinctions, by sex 
distinctions, by money distinctions, by all 
the Old World stratifications and barriers, 
except their titles, primogeniture, and en- 
tailment. The Revolutionary leaders were 
aristocrats. Miss Sedgwick says a labor- 
ing white man no more presumed to come 
to her father’s front door in Massachu- 
setts than a black man presumed to come to 
a gentleman’s front door in South Carolina. 
To these social walls, high and wide, was 
added the highest and widest of all—slav- 
ery. This denial of every human right, 
this anti-humanity, this nihilism of man was 
left in the system when it set itself up to be. 
It had had a growth in it of one hundred 
and fifty years. It legally covered every 
state but one, and it covered that in every- 
thing but law. The Negro was as hated 
and despised in Massachusetts as in Virginia. 
He was our pariah, our leper, our outcast. 
Can he be dissolved in this American Idea? 
Can the alembic of Jefferson, the concept 
of the Nation, melt him undistinguished in 
the mighty mass? That is the question 
which it has taken # century to answer, and 
is not fully answered yet. 

The other test was the existence of the 
nationality itself. That was questionable 
at the start, and not sy e till eighty 
years had passed. deed, its supreme 
struggle occurred and its armed settlement, 
which we may hopefully believe final, was 
reached just fourscore years after we were 
relieved from foreign interference and 
began to develop ourselves untrammeled by 
any external constraint. In 1783 the struggle 
for nationality began; in 1863, with the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, it conquered. 
Both ide ual human rights, a united 
American onality—emerged together 
triumphant from the deadliest struggle of 
the centuries. 

These two ideas, the life-blood of America, 
have in this century since its birth become 
firmly established. The tests have been 
successfully endured, The fierce conflict 
for state sovereignty has practically ended, 
though many a conflict may yet await ite 
universal recognition. The flercer conflict 
for legal inequality of human conditions has 

. The American idea has triumphed 
cane. The horse and its rider that 
op t are cast into the sea. 

e cannot dwell on the men by whom 
these results have been achieved. From 
Washington to Grant, they form a glorious 
o- . The first made us a Nation; the 
ast alone gave us continuance of national 
existence. Had the first failed, we had 
lapsed into the provincialism and depend- 
ency that exists everywhere in that mother 
empire to-day. Had the last failed, we 
should have been broken into a thousand 
fragments. States, counties, cities, would 
have warred upon each other. North and 
South would have been rent to atoms had 
they been rent in twain. The continental 
feeling of the Fathers would have been ob- 
literated. The petty European boast, ‘I 
am an Englishman,” ‘‘a Frenchman,” 
would have been made more petty by the 
boast “I am a Virginian,” “a Georgian,” 
‘‘a New Englander.” These would have 
redivided and multiplied their fractions, to 
the utter overthrow of all nationality, and 
the Italian city would have been the out- 
come of continental unity; ‘‘I am a Padu- 
an,” ‘‘a Venetian,” for ‘“‘I am an Amer- 
ican.” The state idea had gone to its 
uttermost. Astep further, and all had been 
gone. Twonations could not have existed 
side by side. The boast of Gladstone— 
“‘ Jefferson Davis has created a nation”— 
meant ‘Jefferson Davis has destroyed 8 
nation.” The survival of one alone was 
possible. Two would have been twenty; 
would have been two hundred. 

We have hardly yet begun to ovngunent 
the vastness of the undertaking put airy J 
the men of this generation to prevent 
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majesty of the achievements of him who 
saved it from annihilation. 


THE MILITARY AND CIVIC CAREER OF THE 
DELIVERER. 


It has been the fashion, not yet quite out 
of date, to belittle the greatness of our sec- 
ond ohne oe a Some writers and speak- 
ers have w their tiny pens and 
tongues on this marvelous man, and fancied 
they were making history in their feeble 
assaults. They forget such writers 
and speakers existed in the days of Wash- 
ington. They forget Freneau, and even 
Tom Paine, They forget that every such 
assault only ruined those who made it. 
Such assaults on this second Washington 
will. produce like effects. He will shine the 
brighter when they will be remembered 
only by the fact that they dared to fling 
dirt at him 


Said a publicist of high repute, a wide- 
read student of history: ‘‘ Grant is the great- 
est general of history.” ‘‘Why so?” asked 
his listener. ‘‘ Because he handled a million 
of men for over a year. No other general, 
except, possibly, Saeed ever handled half 
amillion.” ‘‘ You mistake,” says an inter- 
locutor. ‘‘ Napoleon marched out of Paris 
to Moscow with five hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand troops,” ‘‘ How many did he 
return with?” was the quick reply. That 
was the only exception to the claim of his 
being the sole commander of half a million 
of troops, and that only in one solitary and 
unfortunate instance. No one disputed the 
assertion of his being the only captain of a 
million of soldiers in the field at one time. 
‘* Because, secondly, Grant marshaled his 
men over wider spaces at the same time than 
any other general of history. He con- 
ducted military operations from Galveston 
to Richmond at one and the same time. 
Because, again, he acted on his own judg- 
ment, without direction or advice from an 
superior. He acted contrary to the unani- 
mous judgment of his subordinates in al- 
most every supreme instance, even when 
those subordinates were men of the very 
highest rank, hardly inferior to his own. 
He consulted neither Stanton nor Lincoln 
in his last campaigns. And, fourth, and 
not Icast in this remarkable category, he 
never failed.” Every other successful gen- 
eral, like Beau Brummel, with his crumpled 
neck-ties, could point to many a field and 


confess, ‘‘ These are a failures.” Their 
successes were so great that they overtopped 
their disasters, apoleon’s defeats are as 


famous almost as victories. Frederick 
was more than once cut to pieces, and his 
cause seemed hopelessly lost, was hopeless- 
ly lost, but for the ‘“‘indomitable will and 
courage never to submit or yield,” which at 
last culminated in Mopaeg’ A Wellington was 
driven out of Spain by Napoleon, and but 
for his famous fortifications of the passes of 
Portugal would have been driven out of the 
Peninsula. Cesar is the only other general 
with whom he can be compared in this di- 
rection; and Omsar was forced back from 
the Rhine by the Germans, Grant did not 
always carry the point attacked, ow. 
at Cold Harbor, Yet there he was left where 
he was at the beginning of the fight, and his 
enemy was the one that ultimately retreated. 

This marvelous career, covering these 
four extraordinary conditions, is enough 
to stamp him as the greatest military 
genius of all time. §So the world feels and 
shows. Not to a leader of republican 
armies, who saved the republic they desired 
destroyed, would princes and potentates of 
monarchies willingly bow down. But they 
knew too well that had they not hastened to 
make the first prostrations their peoples 
would have prostrated them, in their zeal to 
honor the military head of a triumphant 
democracy. The very stones would have 
cried out, had they declined to pay homage; 
nay, would have changed to cannon-balls, to 
blow away their thrones. Grant fought the 
battle for the peoples the whole earth over. 
The peoples knew he fought it. They saw 
Napoleon fighting it; but betraying it after 
he had made it victorious. They saw a 
gener Napoleon, whom no Waterloo ever 

rove from power, winning this battle for 
human rights, and then retiring modestly to 
the people whence he came. He gained a 

ter victory than Washington, and wore 
tt with more humility. The carriage of the 
first President was haughty and exclusive to 
the highest degree. He established a guasi 
court, and lived, even in retirement, in a 
sort of regal seclusion. The bearing of the 
last President is free and familiar to the last 
degree. He is accessible to all and maintains 
the simplest state amid the lavish extrava- 
gance of court and wealth that is poured 
at his feet. 

In bringing these two vital ideas through 
their bloodiest struggle this great .mil- 
itary leader showed equal wisdom in the 
council with that he had exhibited on the 
field. Some who are dumb or praiseful be- 
fore his military genius are vocifcrous 
against his administration. Yet the future 

rian will commend the wisdom of the 
latter, as of coequal merit with the great- 
ness of the former. He was calied to pre- 
a nation which he had saved. The 
-President had left a drunken imbe- 

cile in power; obstinate, unreasoning, un- 
reasonable, with only one saving quality— 
devotion to the Union. Under his bewilder- 
ing administration every onward movement 
stagnated. Congress was kept busy forti- 
fying itself against the Executive. Only 


THE INDEPENDENT: 
annihilation of the American idea, and the | the presence at the Capital of the Nation’s | recognized officially, but had carried: in its 


deliverer kept the public in peace. 


At le , by the unanimous request of 
the loy ple, he became its constitu- 
tional head. Instantly order came out of 
chaos, The first financier of the country 


was called to the bureau of finance; and 
but for jealousy, which raked up an obso- 
lete law—not to repeal it, as should have 
been the case; but to prevent the occupancy 
of this seat by the man in America most 
fit for it—the country would have had 
the services of the first of its men of busi- 
ness in this most important of its de- 
partments, As it was, the finances were 
so efficiently administered that a huge 
amorphic debt was classified, reduced 
nearly five hundred millions of dollars, 
laced at low and lower rates of interest, put 
nto syndicates and on the world’s market, 
while resumption, over whose accomplish- 
ment so much praise has been sung, was 
ordered, and made ready for, and decreed 
to come to pass at the hour in which it did 
come to pass. How much the decision and 
arrangement of that administration had to 
do with this success the future historian of 
finance will gladly affirm, especially when 
it is noted that its successor has not reduced 
the debt a score of millions. 


Our foreign relations, involved danger- 
ously from events ae out of the war, 
were successfully disentangled by an arbi- 
tration, first in the world’s history, in which 
two powerful nations settled sore difficulties 
by formal boards. The first, but not the 
ast. 

The home relations, but for the ambitions 
and strifes of men of his own party, would 
have been equally successful. He asked for 
legal and constitutional power to protect the 
voter in the states where freedom of the 
ballot was overthrown or was being over- 
thrown. Had that been uo what is 
now the war-cry—national supremacy in 
national affairs—would have been success- 
fully inangurated. When he asked that 

‘kansas—first to revolt—be put under con- 
stitutional restraint, some of the very men 
now loudest in their cry of national protec- 
tion refused to grant the legislative authori- 
ty. New —— gave her voice and vote 
against it. Only one of her sons—and he 
the one who first offered his sword to the 
—— on the breaking out of the war— 
gave his leadership to this cause. Senators 
of renown, representatives of, to-day, equal 
if not greater renown, were solid against 
the law. They called it the Force Bill and 
other degrading and injurious epithets. 
They despoiled the Administration of the 
only weapon by which the right of suffrage 
can be maintained in the still rebellious 
half of our country. The next Ad. ' 
ministration carried out their false theory, 
and despoiled the only Republican states 
then left there of their existence, by refusing, 
on the call of their governors and legisla- 
tures, legitimately and constitutionally 
made, that national aid which would have 
kept them in existence and allowed the 
whole South to bave reorganized itself 
around those centers. The enemies of the 
Force Bill, so called, drove the Union out 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
The later followers of these leaders drove it 
out of South Carolina, Florida, and Louisi- 
ana. Had these been held firm—as. they 
might have been held and would have been 
but for the jealousies of would-be rivals of 
the greatest of our Presidents in war, and 
no less in e—Georgia would have been 
recaptured by its loyal citizens, who are an 
actual majority of its voters; North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee would not have been 
lost; and the whole South to-day have been 
peacefully and prosperously revolving 
around the National Center. To his lasting 
honor will the attempted wise and only set- 
tlement of this twofold National Idea, equal 
rights under one Union, be accredited. It 
may come now only through long and re- 
newed and perhaps even bloody strife. It 
may never come. It would have been com- 

leted, serenely and quietly, had the great 








laters of this sentiment, up to the war— 
Greeley and Sumner and Wilson, of the 
dead, and those hardly less famous of the 
living—but given their political chief such 
support in this new and, with their aid, 
bloodless battle as his military chiefs, Sher- 
man and Sheridan and Meade and Thomas 
and Logan and McPherson, had given to his 
former and hardly more important engage: 
ments. But the political generals refused 
to accept their true rank of co-ordinate 
supporters, and the times were not 
ripe for the growth of the statesmen 
that would see and obey their leader. We 
had to retreat politically. We were driven 
back. We lost the day. We barely man- 
aged to hold one point in the midst of a 
substantially abandoned field. Even that 
post we half traitorously surrendered to our 
enemies. We gave them Con , and 
they for two years have had the Executive 
likewise. The South was thrown back into 
dhe fiendish grasp of our enemies. The 
American flag disappeared from every 
Southern capitol. Onein Nashville, placed 
onthe capitol by Gov. Brownlow, had blown 
itself away this winter, disgusted, probably, 
at the tas den its professed sup- 
porters. The legislature was asked to ap- 
propriate fifty dollars for a new one, and 
refused. The flag of: the Nation waves 
not at the head of any of their state troops, 
was even torn down and torn to pieces and 
trampled under foot by the partisans of the 





leaders our Government: had not only 


arms in junketings through the South and 
the No Such was the swift in 
one biennium from the steadfast adhesion to 
the ideas of the war, national supremacy 
and equal rights, 

The splendor of that hight of national 
sovereignty and human equality which 
was attained in the Administration of Ulysses 
8. Grant will be yet more illustrious as 
we wriggle at the base of the mountain 
from whose summit we have descended, in 
vain efforts to scale its hights and bask 
again in its sunshine. Even as the foam- 
ing, writhing, idiotic mouthings of the weak 
lad possessed with the devils, from which 
neither himself, nor his father, nor even the 
disciples and associates of the Lord could 
deliver him, contrasted painfully to the 
three apostles, with the glories of the Mount 
of Transfiguration. 

When I first went South, in 1878, national 
and Union officials governed every Southern 
state, Georgia alone excepted. From that 
state first of all they had been expelled by 
many a bloody murder. At the cap- 
itals of South Carolina, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana I met these represent- 
atives of our victorious ideas, “I saw their 
legislatures; I read their legislation. No 
such high-water mark of tian legisla- 
tion has this State of Connecticut yet 
reached, nor New York, hardly Massachu- 
setts, as that attained by South Carolina 
and Louisiana, I visited the schools of 
New Orleans—of high e, a8 well as of 
low—and found colored and white youth 
sitting on the same benches, taught hh the 
same classes, by colored and white teachers, 
I read on the walls of the school-room 
edicts which forbade distinction on ac- 
count of color in any school in the com- 
monwealth. That is not yet law in but few 
of the Northern states, New. Jersey resists 
it, and Ohio, as well as too many of 
their Northern sisters. I was invited to 
families in South Carolina where white 
gentlemen had legally consummated their 
pledges of love to cultivated ladies of the 
olive and possibly of a darker hue, under 
privileges planted in the Constitution. I 
stood in court-rooms at Charleston where 
the most violent of rebel lawyers addressed 


black judges with respectful words and® 


tones. I saw a peaceful ballot filling up the 
national halls with able men, white and 
colored, native and Northern, faithful to 
the Union and to equal rights. 


Now no such sights are seen. No such 
sights are possible. Who has abolished 
them? Not President Grant, nor his Ad- 
ministration. When forcible attempts at 
their abolishment began; when the caged 
hyenas began to growl and met the bars of 
their prison-house; when Louisiana rebels 
rose to overthrow existing authority, he tel- 
egraphed to Gen. Emery, who asked direc- 
tions: ‘‘ Put down the rebellion, and then re- 
port.” And down went the rebellion in the 
flash of an eye, before a rifle had time to 
flash. Montgomery would have been ours 
to-day, and Jackson, as well as less con- 
tested states, had his idea prevailed, had he 
—— by Congress and the loyal 
people. 

But they got tired of Aristides. They 
— the hyena to his keeper. They 

ismissed the policeman, and took the felons 
to theirembrace. They hugged the unre- 

ntant rebel all over the North, and as far 

uth as he chose to let them come. They 
hugged him in regimental and company 
greetings at Charleston and Boston, on the 
Centennial Seventeenth of June at Bunker 
Hill, on the Centennial Fourth at Phila- 
delphia, as well as in many a religious gath- 
ering, from all of which embracings the 
brother .of dark degree was excluded. 
They cried ‘‘ Peace, — They said 
‘‘the disturbers of the ony of the land 
are only niggers and gation nme and 
Grant,” its sole saviour, under God. 
They praised the small feet and hands of 
their late foes, and made horrid caricatures 
in loyal pictorials, still alas! “eo up, of 
their poor, oppressed, despised, but most 
loyal and almost only joy brother of the 
South; caricatures that fed the hellish passion 
of caste, and made those further from us who 
were far enough before. 

Thus we went down, till to-day no flag dare 
fly south of the Potomac and the Ohio ex- 
cept over the few national forts and, thank 
God! national cemeteries. How long these 
last may be permitted depends on the good 

easure of their enemies, who can almost 
eave the money necessary for their preser- 
vation out of the appropriation bill without 
danger of a veto. 

From this low level lift your eyes to the 
——_ hts of that Administration which 
made f respected at home and abroad; 

which compelled proud England to bow 
for the first time in a thousand years, save 
when it bowed to our first Washington; 
which eee prouder slaveocrats to 
nnn obedience; and which, had it 

n supported, as it should have been, 
by our paltia leaders, would have been 
endo by ali the people. The jealousies 
of the chiefs. of Parliament wrought all this 
mischief. We rejoice that some remained 
faithful;; and we rejoice yet more that 
almost every one thus faithful is retained 
or restored to his high place in the national 
councils. The Admia on that gave us 
such strength and glory is thereby assured 





of recovery of power under some: sympa. 
thetic leader, if wot under the very head 
through which it ‘won on-the field of: battle 
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and of Congress the grandest results yet 
reached by the Nation of , America. 

I have left out.in this resumé minor suc- 
cesses, worthy of record. I have failed to 
mention the change of |the Capital itself from 
streets of mud or dust to avenues. the 
finest on the continent.. Before the war 
began and when this Administration began 
Washington had such streets that ladies in 
the winter svirées to be carried for 
blocks in the arms of their coachmen to 
reach the houses of reception.. Now every 
lot is plumbed, every street. is graded; and 
every nook made by junction of the streets 
(and the plan of the city makes these fre- 
quent) is fenced, grassed, and: hesprinkled 
with shrubs or trees, To one of the most 
becursed men of that Administration is this 
not trifling gift due. The whole of this 
vast undertaking, which gives the best 
roadways of any city in the world for the 
longest distarices, which makes the city a 
fit capital for a great nation, which alone 
prevented its losing the headship, was done 
under the direction of the man most abused 
by the very writers in their journals who 
knew, appreciated, and privately praised 
the achievements and achiever; done, too, 
at an ‘expense of only six millions of 
dollars—less than the sum’ squandered 
by Tweed on the New York Court 
House—and under the only Administration 
we have ever had that had the brains and 
pluck to do so needful a work. 


Another of its Jess but not small gift 
was the magnificent structures erected in 
nearly every chief city, by the genius of 
Mullet, an architect equally assailed, as 
were the other chief men of the chief man, 
and with equal falsehood and folly. No 
national or state cdifices have ever been 
erected in this country so symmetrical, sim- 
ple, and grand as those built by this archi- 
tect. Thut nearest you—the New York 
Post-office—dwarfs every edifice in that 
city, however grand (and some were grand 
before its coming), and makes ridiculous 
those that are grotesque by its simple and 
superior grandeur. Boston has no struc- 
ture comparable to his, as it will sce when 
it tears away the rookeries in front of the 
building and opens an avenue thence to its 
State House, which it should instantly do, 

Chicago, city of palaces, must concede 
the first place to its national building; as 
will also St. Louis and other cities that were 
fortunately honored with his architectural 
presence. But his chief work and the one 
which tests his supremacy is the State 
Buildings at Washington itself. The Na- 
tional City, full of costly edifices, on which 
successive architects have shown forth their 
genius, each a not unworthy structure, con- 
cedes without question the highest rank to 
this yet unfinished edifice. The Capitol it- 
self, of mixed and, therefore, of mongrel 
style, ranks below the stately simplicitv of 
these buildings. The Treasury, heretofore 
the first, hides its diminished head by the 
side of its superior in office and_now in ed- 
ifice. Scen from adown the Potomac, it 
lifts itself up in rank above the Parliament 
Buildings as seen from the Thames or the 


Tuilleries and Louvre from the Seine. It is 
a splendid tribute to a splendid fame. His 
successor in the Architectural Bureau de- 


clares that no architect ever commanded 
such a purse with such liberty. No one, 
we may proudly say, ever used his oppor- 
tunity so magnificently. 

We also reluctantly pass by the full consid- 
eration of two other memorable events of 
this Administration. It was the first in all 
our history to see and seek to settle the In- 
dian question on a policy of equality, hu- 
manity, and peace. An Indian song sung 
by the children in their schools glows with 
happiness over the continuance of this Gov- 
ernment.* The first of our soldiers transfers 
this whole department from_military to 
civic hands; from belligerent West Point- 
ers (himself too a West Pointer) to peace- 
fulest of Quakers; from soldiers to church- 
es. When did any President show like 
sacrifice and sagacity? This was also the 
first Administration to rightfully seek our 
national advance in the direction in which 
we must grow, if we grow as a continental 
nationality. 

The acquisition of Santo Domingo 
would have begun the peaceable intro- 
duction into our national domain of our 
central islands; a boon craved by previous 
* The following is the hymn referred to. It was 
sung at an Indian school in the Wyoming Territory 
Reservation by thirty-six pupils, with great gusto: 

DE TRANSFER'S DEAD, HA! HA! 
BY ARAPAHOE. 





In de year ob Subelo. 


eT La Foren, 
sate ded good Kom en 
meat eninte tree fee 
ap a eee 
Chorus.—De Transfer's dead, etc. 
Now !et the fight for power and glory 
Y aw his saber 
Ugtthe Council ix coutlaue t burning 
njuns catch the ligh 





the th t, 
° Apa then youl hem pressing forward, 
that’s right. 
Chorus —De Transter's dead, ete. 
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Presidents and sought by some of them 
through devious ways. e hailed the‘ pur- 


chase of Alaska; we rejected the far wiser 
— of Santo Domingo. Peds the 

ormer sees never an emigrant seeKing a 
home in her counties cad Farag He 
latter would have seen, had we acquired it, 
seores of thousands of our citizens enjoy- 
ing its climate and its. liberty. 

is late word is companion to these, 
spoken at the capital of China, to the 
head of hundreds of millions of China- 
men, in See of the American idea 
of the solidarity of humanity upon our 
How sharply it rebukes the pres- 
ent too current sentiment —as current 
against, the Chinese as it was a generation 
ago against the Irish, and no more so, How 
plac ly yet solidly it affirms the opening of 
America to all men. How quietly yet stern- 
ly it rebukes the fanaticism which, on the 
very coast that is now preparing to greet 
him, has organized into its constitution the 
most anti- American, anti-Christian, and 
anti-human idea that has ever found foot- 
hold on this or any continent. It requires 
but one more step to complete its perfec- 
tion of wickedness—the hanging of an 
Chinaman that by unfortunate winds is 
driven on its shores. California has put 
itself by the side of Patagonia in this con- 
stitution. It will be cured of its folly by 
the coming of its national deliverer from 
the very people it has sought to shut out 
from the rights of man. 

But the time for culogy of this leader and 
his work has not yet come. May it be a 
long time before it comes! Years many, 
honors more, work, perhaps, most, may yet 
be given to our second and greater Wash- 
ington, who saved the Union, abolished 
slavery, and sought steadily to secure peace 
and protection for all the land and for all 
the inhabitants thereof; who saw the Amer- 
ican ideas of hemispherical union and hu- 
man equality with the clearness of Jefferson, 
Adams, ebster, and Sumner; who 
achieved so largely their dreams and built 
high the walls they had so slowly and 
oir laid. When that hour comes that 

onors, ycars, and work must all be laid by, 
and the Silent man enters the hardly more 
silent tomb, monuments will blossom in 
every city, and the pen and tongue that 
have dared to decry him and his work will 
be pilloried with most unenviable fame. 


WORK TO BE DONE WITHIN. 


The work accomplished and attempted, 
though not a fully attained, encourages us 
to further efforts. 

1, The first duty in lifting the nation up 
to the hight of the national idea is to con- 
quer our prejudices. .Peter must.be con-, 
verted before he can strengthen the brethren. 
He must sec the vision from Heaven before 
the Gospel can go to the Gentiles. The 
recipients of an idea must themselves 
accept the idea and allow it to work its per- 
fect work before that work can take effect 
in the world without. Calvin must be con- 
vinced of the truth of his argument before 
he can make Calvinists. So must Luther be 
thoroughly Lutheranized before he can find 
Lutherans. America cannot carry out her 
original idea of humavity—found in her 
Declaration, found in the preamble of many 
a state constitution, found on her Revolution- 
ary monuments, found even on her flag, 
“One from many”—until she herself is made 
one. That oneness in governmental act she 
has secured through bloody encounters. Is 
it yet secured? She nourishes at her breast 
its chief enemies to-day. She pays hand- 
some salaries to those who avow still and 
violently the traitorous doctrine of state 
above the Union. She isindifferent to these 
assailants, even when they have reorganized 
the states which they have stolen by inany a 
bloody murder from her grasp, after their 
own ante-bellum dogma, only more vigor- 
ously affirmed. She admits senators from 
Georgia to her council chamber after that 
state has declared that treason consists not 
in waging war against the Union, but 
against Georgia, and in giving aid and 
comfort to its enemies, So that a citi- 
zen of that state, speaking in favor of the 
Union, can be arrested, tried, and hung 
by the state for giving aid and comfort 
to its enemies; and he cannot appeal 
to the United States to save his life. 
No constitution of these states ought to 
he finally adopted, nor its representatives 
under it be allowed seats in the National 
Legislature, until the constitution has been 
approved by Congress and the President, or 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as consistent with the higher Constitution 
of the Republic. Louisiana, now engaged 
in making a like traitorous constitution; 
California, which has just made one having 
some articles violently at issue with that of 
the Nation, though true to the supremacy of 
the Union, ought each to be examined and 
approved by the National Judiciary before 
their representatives presume to represent 
them in the National Congress, 

This doctrine of state super-Union has 
gone down in blood. It wil] zise in more 
blood, if the nation faile to enforce its 
rights nst these assumptions constantly 
and solidily made, taught to their youth, 
and preached and prayed from their pulpits, 
We may find that most painful of national 
truths applied to ourselves which Dean 
Church states so clearly in his life of 
Spencer. ‘The nation awoke to the cer- 
tainty—one tht so profoundly affects senti- 
ment and character both if a nation and in 


‘an individ among 
' fixed conditions, of life is that of having a 











the habitual and 


serious and implacable enemy ever to 
reckon with.” ‘‘ serious and implacable 
enemy” must be restrained and subdued by 
a more serious nationality ———— its 
obedience to‘ national laws, and compel! 

its abandonment utterly and forever.of anti- 
national action, whether in schools, papers, 
_— pulpits, flags, or any of the myriad 

orms in which it now asserts itself. 


PERFECT EQUALITY OF HUMAN RIGHTS, 


If we are set--as’ our Fathers thought, as 
we have nationally and individually felt — 
to be the representatives and embodiment 
of human rights, then we must evolve that 
idea to its utmost limits of duty. If the 
gospel of America is to Jew and Greek, 

arbarian, Scythian, bond, free, each and 
all that wear the form and, feel. the heart of 
man, then must the iniquitous laws, usages, 
and feelings that confront that truth of 
God be utterly abolished. The Nation has 
a great stent set it. Its prejudice rises in the 
gorge before its duty. Yet duty must be 

one. 

A few days ago I was riding through 
South Carolina. A gentleman opposite me 
had a number of a famous journal, in 
which was one of those abominable cari- 
catures of Eytinge, which foster the 
hatred of the white to the colored people. 
We stopped at a station called Blackville. 
That was the reputed place of the residence 
of these pictured people. The conductor, 
calling out the name, arrested the ear of the 
owner of the paper. He remarked to a 
gentleman near him that he had portraits of 
some of the leading citizens of Blackville— 
& physician and a schoolmaster. As he 
spoke, a minister of the place entered the 
car. He was—what is very unusual—as 
black as the caricature. e@ was not 
touched up a bit with European blood, as 
are most of his brothers and sisters, and 
touched up often to the last bit. He was 
not a handsome black man; but he was a 
minister, a gentleman, a Christian. He 
spoke to me and talked with me, as he was 
one of our clergymen, for the rest of the 
journey in that car. This ‘‘ gentleman” be- 
gan to scowl at this sudden realization of 
his reference. I remarked to him pleasant- 
ly that he had seen a real specimen of Black- 
ville. Hemade noreply. As he had in his 
hand so radical a sheet, which had in this 
very number some of the best of Nast’s 
great contributions to the cause of civiliza- 
tion, I felt sure he was of the Union sort. 
So, when arising to leave the car, I said a 
parting word genially. He burst forth in 
oaths, repeated and repeated. His pent-up 


‘assuming equality with himself gave way. 


He was rebuked for his profanity, as well 
as for his anti-brotherly sentiments. But 
he should not be encouraged in that anti- 
brotherliness, if not profanity, by such 
pencils. I am glad to say that the great 
contributor to that department has never 
caricatured or insulted the man of color or 
his real liberator, May all his followers in 
that department and all his associates in all 
the departments of that eminent journal be 
alike faithful. 

I tell this tale to illustrate a feeling still 
deep. This feeling puts this portion of 
our people by themselves in school, society, 
and even in church. It banishes them 
all the South, save in South Carolina, into 
cars by themselves. That clergyman of 
Blackville would not have dared enter that 
car in Augusta or Atlanta. So far South 
Carolina is yet free. It makes accursed 
laws against their rights of marriage, strik- 
ing even the ruling race in the attempt to 
suppress the God-given privileges of man 
and woman. It puts them in the chain- 

g and penitentiary for no other cause 
Pt that they love each other and are 
legally and properly married. It even de- 
crees that there is no remedy in the Na- 
tional a for these abominable laws, 
and issues its decrees from those whose own 
children of color cover all the region of 
their residence, It makes newspaper items 
and undesired celebrity when a marriage of 
this sort is permitted to take place; ‘a fact it 
has no more right to criticise and talk about 
than it has that of your daughter's mar- 
riage to her chosen mate. 

Of all this spirit, still infecting our blood 
and breaking out in so many violent ways, we 
must be purified. Our souls must be purged 
of this leaven of anti-humanity. e must 
stop the universal licentiousness in the 
South by demanding the right of legal mar- 
riage. e must not make our children 
blind by school and other separations, when 
they have been born with the clear eyesight 
of humanity. We must perfett our own 
idea of the oneness in origin and destiny of 
human nature against this hostile and, if 
not extirpated, conquering foe: It or the 
American idea must die. 

II. The seeond duty in and of ourselves is to 
secure in every state nfional supervision of 
national matters, Efforts are heing made 
to-day to remove ¢ases against United States 
Officinls tostate courts. If successful, the last 
protention, left an official of the United States 
na rebellious state istaken away. More 
than one official im that section have I 
heard say:' ‘Take that protection away, and 
there is. n0 more, collection of revenues in 
these statcs.” There is no more voting, 
either; no more protection of any. citizen in 
way uvational right. So far from that 
being the proper position of the Na 
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tion, “it ‘should ‘be the reverse of this 
She must’ have complete supervision of her 
own matters in every state. She has the 
skeleton’ for such supervision. She has al- 
ways had it. Her'courts have everywhere 
been set up. | Her judges have everywhere 
exercised jurisdic Her rs, 
collectors, and other officials have every- 
where existed. But she has not yet diserim- 
inated sufficiently in her own favor to main- 
tain her own rights. She is fast-acqui 
wisdom by the things she has suffered 

is suffering. She begins to ask: ‘Why should 
the mayor and the selectmen of a city or 
town collect and count and declare the votes 
for a United States representative?” Cer- 
tainly, that officer, making laws for the 
United States, should be amenable to the 
Nation, not to the state, and should be 
elected how and when the Nation decides. 
Already it has begun this work, by assigning 
a certain day on which representatives 
must be elected, and senators also. It 
only needs to a carry out this idea. 
It should have certified lists of voters, inde- 
pendent of those of the state. Every man— 
and I trust it may be said, ere long, 
every woman—should be a registered na- 
tional voter, though poll-tax or educational 
or other wrong impediment prevent their 
voting for state officers. This register of 
voters in every town, city, or hamlet should 
be alone used on the national day and by 
national officers. The United States mar- 
shal should prepare the list, subject to chal- 
lenge as to repeating, fictitious names, or 
such crimes. e should, through his depu- 
ties, receive, count, and announce the votes. 
If questions arise, they should be settled by 
the United States judge, subject to appeal 
to Congress, as now. 

The senators should be elected on gen- 
eral ticket, by the same process. 

Here is no soldier at the polls; yet there 
are present millions of soldiers, the whole 
military — of the Government, ready to 
respond in constitutional forms to protect 
the poorest freeman in the fullness of his 
political rights. ‘No bulldozing, no murder, 
no'tissue. ballots, no burnings, none of the 
multitudinous abominations that have made 
the Fifteenth Amendment a byword and a 
hissing through all the South will thereafter 
appear. The postmaster of evcry precinct, 
himself a United States officer, could b 
mail, if need be, under due oversight, col- 
lect its national ballot and make proclama- 
tion of the result. 

LL The last duty I shall mention as pre- 
parative to making the United States of 
America the Nation of America is the more 
definite Christianization of the Constitution. 

This country is not to spread over this con- 
tinent except by the will of God. It is only 
in and through Chyist that it can grow and 
prevail. It is asa Christian republic alone 
that it can cover the continent. Our ante- 
Revolutionary Fathers were unanimously 
and intensely Christian. As subjects of Chris- 
tian princes, they were faithful to Christian 
flags. As victims of religious persecution, 
they were earnest adherents to religious 
ideas. In this New England the feelin 
was 80 intense that it forbade the holding o' 
office to those who were not members of 
the Church; a requirement no more Puri- 
tanic than that of England to this genera- 
tion, which has till lately forbidden the 
holding of office to _ who would not sign, 
ex animo, the Thirty-nine Articles. Virginia 
was equally intense in its religious zeal, as 
Patrick Henry’s appeal for toleration of the 
Baptists, e in vain,a hundred and fifty 

ears after her settlement, plainly proves. 
The persecution of this church by the Puri- 
tans was no worse and was not continued 
as long as the persecution by the Cavaliers 
of Virginia. byterianism was strong- 
ly entrenched in New Jersey, and the Dute 
and English churches in New York. The 
only way to secure union was to tolerate all 
these churches. That great step was taken— 
a step no other nation has yet taken—equal 
and absolute toleration of all faiths. 








But that step in one respect was a mis- 
step. While this nation treats equally all 
distinctive churches—a thing then not done 
either iu Massachusetts, Connecticut, or 
Virginia; while she goes further, and inter- 
feres with no man’s religion by constitution- 
al decree, she ought to have said: ‘‘The Na- 
tion herself is Christian. She 
the headship of Christ: She obeys the 
Record of his will. She accepts the Bible 
as her Divine Book; Christ as her Divine 

; God as her God." One line in her 
Constitution was all that was necessary. 
The history of the omission of, that recogni- 
tion shows that it was unintentionally left 

It was an oversight, not an intended 





out. 
insult to God and His Christ... It should be 
reinserted. It will not interfere with any 
one’s real’ rights to have it inserted. Is there 
any less-religious liberty in the British Em- 
pire than in the Aimerican? Yet its hun- 
dreds of millions of, Mohammedan subjects, 
its Parsees and Pagtheists, understand that, 
as a nation, it worships our Lord Jesus 
Christ: Every Eugopean uation izes 
his; sovereignty. ‘When the great Pagan 
Roman Empite went dowa, the Christian 
Roman Empire arose, Instead of the eagle 
with the S. P. Q. R; on its banner, came the 
crossand ‘‘ By thisgSonquer.” When that Em- 
broken. .néall over Europe from the 
olga to the “ibralter sprang up and fought 
up the various independencies, and r 
powers that have existed or now exist, 
every feudatory, seigniory, or higher power 
recognized Christ as its Supreme ‘ 
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The Church officials must anoint their 
ruler or the people will not allow him to 
rule. He must receive the sacrament before 
he can be crowned. The preacher, not the 


judge, makes him ruler. They are servants 
of the Church, and thus only can they 
reign, How different our inauguratiqn, 
where only the head of the Court ad- 
ministers the oath, and never a clergy- 
man is called to consecrate the chiet. 
The flag had a Christian sign among its 
symbols. The Cross flames where Constan- 

ne put it in the banner that sprang from 

hristian Rome. From Russia to Britain 
this law prevailed. When the Charch that 
had gotten this liberty grew tyrannical and 
peasy and was op and cast out, Christ 
and his Church was still retained. England 
and Germany were as confessedly Christian 
after the Reformation as before. What our 
Fathers meant to do we must do. We must 

lace Christ on the Constitution, and the 

Toss on our banner. How gloriously would 
that flag wave if amid its heavenly stars 
should shine forth the more heavenly Cross. 
Then would Rodman Drake’s apostrophe be 

et more true. The blaze of the morning 
n its folds and the blaze of night in its 
stars would be matched and uplifted by the 
white Cross that would raise it from the 
lower into the highest heavens The chil- 
dren who sing their patriotic songs should 
have them reinspired with Christ. ‘‘Amer- 
ica” should bea Christian hymn. Soshould 
‘‘The Star-spangled Banner.” Cross and 
star would give it human possibility of per- 
fection. 

The ever-growing assaults on the Bible in 
public schools, on the Christian Sabbath, 
on everything distinctively Christian would 
grow weaker and then cease, if this 
rightful duty was done. It must be done, 
or these enemies get to the front. Papacy 
is joining with infidelity, that we may be 
cast into such a slough of hell as to compel 
us to call on that iniquity to come and save 
us. The increasing contempt for the Word 
of God and the Day of God, the increasing 
desecration of both, will multiply and 
strengthen, until both disappear, unless we 
stop now the incoming floods by this erec- 
tion of the Nation into a confessed Christian 
commonwealth. ‘‘ That nation that will not 
serve Thee,” says the God to his Christ. 
‘*shall perish; yea, shall be utterly wasted,” 
So shall it be with this Nation. Let us re- 
solve this day that we will pray and labor, 
through Sunday-school and Church and 
party and press, until the Nation by solemn 
amendment shall avow itself a nation of 
the Lord Christ, and every state by solemn 
vote shall ratify the same: Then and not 
till then is our future secure. 


THE WORK WITHOUT. 


The work of the Republic of America, 
after this internal perfection of itself ac- 
cording to its idea, is to bring all outside 
America into its Union. Not by force, not 
by purchase; but of sweet inward compul- 
sion. Adjacent to us on either side lie two 
of the best fractions of the continent; all 
substantially of the northern half of the 
continent except our own territory. By 
contact and communion with us, each of 
these has been improved. Canada has in- 
creased vastly in wealth, population, and 
culture because it lies along the northern 
boundary of the Union, our best line of po 
ulation, wealth, and culture. Thou 8 
and tens of thousands of its inhabitants are 
from ‘‘the States.” Its business rises or 
falls with the barometer of New York. 
A man in Newfoundland had hoarded 
some eight thousand Mexican dollars, 
thinking it the best coin in the world. He 
had refused to deposit them. They were 
better than the bank. The American 
nation passed a bill remonetizing its own 
silver, and the Mexican dollar, 
worth absolutely more than the American, 
fell to twenty-five per cent. less. An Amer- 
ican dollar was worth a hundred cents in 
Halifax; a Mexican seventy-five cents on 
the Rio Grande. The man so safe in 
Newfoundland has lost almost two thou- 
sand dollars in consequence of his coun- 
try’s being conterminous to America. 
The American currency is at par every 
where in the Dominion, so-called; though 
that word—given them, it is said, by a 
New York Irish clergyman, who suggested 
it to Lord Dufferin—cannot be true in 
one respect. It is not an ‘everlasting 
dominion”; nor can it be, except as a 
art of the Dominion of America. As 

ngland and Scotland, after centuries of 
most bloody wooing, accepted fate, so 
should Canada and the United States of 
America. Thanks be to God, the woo- 
ing has not here been ber aee 6 The 
stronger seeks the weaker mate in honest 
courtship; sweet, if jonate. If as acon- 
dition precedent Canada should require 
what Scotland did of England, what the 
weaker vessel is apt to ask, before the wed- 
ding-day, of the stronger—the naming of 
the parson and the mode and time of the 
bridal—it may well be Ming ne If she 
should demand that Louise and Lorne (I 
put them in the proper juxtaposition) be- 
come our first joint President for a sin- 
gic term, subje ibe. oe y+ Sand 
well. grant Cy lege, as n 
wisely allowed Pip arse oa 

, thou 6 as Ww e next 
cdi ai headed and then expelled 
them. This Bary not, we —— bad Nrmryve 
erica. $This too would please the manes 
of George the Phird, if his lood should ‘sit 
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will and good feeling would be complete. 
Victoria would visit her daughter at the 
White House, and America commence its 
new departure by having a queen for her 
nursing mother; and Great Britain confess 
at last that the Greater Britain had arisen on 
our shores. 

This cry of ‘Louise and Lorne” would 
not sound strange to America when one of 
its most enthusiastic campaigns, the begin- 
ning of its last and greatest strength, was 
encouraged with alike acclaim. ‘‘ John and 
Jessie,” the very personages who honored 
this festival last year with their pres- 
ence, began this political battle - cry. 
Let the Queen’s daughter and_ the 
Seotch youth, whose national blood 
in Jackson, Buchanan, and Grant, and in 
other Presidents perhaps, has already ruled 
America, be acce as the first governors 
of this so far United America. Oanada 
come, Mexico is not far off. The present 
ee liable any day to be a fugitive, 

eclared years ago that Mexico must join 
the American Union. It can never have 
peace and development otherwise. No pro- 
tection of property, no protection of life, it 
is uninhabitable without union. The vast 
Pampas, stretching from the Rio Grande to 
the Sierre Madre, three hundred miles by a 
thousand, will be occupied with men and 
cattle the year the Union is consummated. 
Theuplands, stretching from Paso del Norte 
almost to Guatemala, will be threaded with 
railroads, lined with emigrants, filled with 
wealth. Its discords will cease and the 
cause thereof—idleness, poverty, and starv- 
ation—will die away. 

“Its bleak hills will bud and glow, 

Vines its rocks will overgrow, 

Pienty in ite valleys flow.” 
Liberty, humanity, Christianity will be 
universally acknowledged in rightful 
= Its mountains of gold and silver 
will melt into ingots at the presence of this 
_—- Lord of the American Earth. 

whole continent will be one with each 

other and in Christ. 

This Union shall change the hearts of our 
brothers of the South. They have opposed 
both American ideas — vigorously, bravely, 
ate They oppose them yet. Still 
they c to state sovereignty; still they 
cling to social inequality and anti-human 
distinctions between manandman. Withan 
even chance of governing the Republic, they 
will continue to cling to their dangerous 
and deadly errors. With the possibility of 
dividing the North and of solidifying the 
South, they will still band together. The 
cohesive power of public plunder is made 
more cohesive by the desire for revenge. 
They would instantly break from this al- 
legiance if they had hope of success. The 

oung men they are now sending to West 

‘oint are more defiant of the national fla 
and national supremacy than those whic 
came up with Sherman and Grant. Lee, 
Beauregard, and Johnston were less trea- 
sonable in speech and thought than those 
now being enrolled from Georgia and South 
Carolina. Surely, the least the Nation 
can do will be to make these callow trai- 
tors take the iron-clad oath for their future 
faithfulness to her flag. 

The true cure for all this is the union of 
North America. Letthat be our first starting- 
point. Let that be effected, and this defiant 
mass will grow less belligerent; will be sub- 
missive, peaceful, and, after a season, har- 
monious. We must make our Ireland of no 
weight in the national councils. We must 
give the states from Mexico and Canada equal 
seats with Virginia and Arkansas and their 
irreconcilable associates, and they will cease 
to be prominent in the national councils. 
Their meretricious orators, full of false 
statements and arguments, will confuse no 
more. They will disappear as a power, and 
can only rea) when in harmony withthe 
Continental Republic. 


THEN 


The next age ws see the islands of the 
midland sea and the térritory of South 
America ee alliance and federation. 
How wide our glories may shine and influ- 
ence extend who may know? Europe, 
Asia, Africa, each may catch the long- 
lost li; each may untwist its hard 
knot of millenniums; each may fall into in- 
ward symmetry and proportion; each may 
accept the American, the human, the divine 
idea of one brotherhood, one nationality; 
and each may emerge from the strifes, jeal- 
ousies, wars of S upon ages, into the 
higher realm of universal peace and unity. 
Each may become—as at the first, as till 
after the Deluge—of one lip; each of one 
flag, of one heart, of one name. ‘‘It seems 
as if that was always my name,” says the 
heroine of a novel, as she puts her Chris- 
tian prefix to her lover’s surname. So it 
will seem in that glowing hour as if that 
new name — new as & national exponent — 
“‘I am a European,” “ African,” ‘‘ Asiatic” 
was the name he always went by. No more 
Englishman, or Russian, orGerman. As for- 
gotten they as Alsatian, Burgundian, Flor- 
entine, Guelph; and Ghibbeline. Only the 
continental title is theirs, . : 
These Eastern nationalities, molded into 
one, shall see our State of America, ‘‘fair 
Moon, sole empress of our night”; shall 
see, shall serve. Thence they have drawn 
their first ideas of true political science, 
There they have seen that mountains in- 
terposed do not make enemies of nations; 
there they see no watcher on its Rhine, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


but for a limited seaso! the republican | vastl than their own river, to the closes, leaving a vivid 
throne of America, - The restoration of By age hy At from | of 8 territory larger than that of the Roman , a ving mma ouryr 


in-arms before; there see 
aed with 


any other characteristic, but dwelling in 
ect oneness of life and love, each with 
fellow-man. 

This fair realm in Christ, free from every 
social curse—without hop, or ° 
bling-hell, or Sabbath-breaker, or Bible- 
hater, or caste-approver—will they not ad- 


Someries ty ores 

Say not this isa dream of fancy. Ithas 
been fact. Asthe question of labor and cap- 
ital was solved in Jerusalem in the Day of 
Pentecost, so has society—free, equal, 
ternal, Christian—seen that image in real 
life. In this very region, in this very coun- 
ty and state, for a hundred years and more, 

ere was the forerunner of the American 
idea and the Union of America. Hear what 
Bancroft says of those elder times: ‘‘ The 
vigor and courage displayed by the settler 
on the Connecticut in the first Indian War 
in New England struck terror into the sav- 
ages and secured a long succession of peace. 
The infant was safe in its cradle, the 
laborer in the field, the solitary traveler 
during the night-watches of the forest. The 
house needed no bolts, the settlement no 
palisades.” For pages in the first two vol- 
umes he continues the eulogy, ending thus: 
‘‘The contentment of Connecticut was full 
to the brim”; and adds: ‘‘ Those days will 
never return.” Why not? If we are faith- 
ful to God and his Christ, as they were; if 
we restore in all the land the old Connect- 
icut law of divorce, which has here given 
place to a legal invitation to adultery; if we 
abolish the rum-shop; if we cling to their 
constitution, the Bible, we shall able to 


say: 
* leasant youth, @ little while withdrawn, 
Wake on the horizon of a nobler sky." 


If we see it not now, if we behold it not 
nigh, we can, at least, work for it, and wait 
in working. Let us believe and enter into 
rest. Belleve for America and labor for 
America, that she too may enter into rest. 
Then in our own day, or in one not far off, 
shall be witnessed this flag of the Continent 
full high advanced, the blazon of Christ 
amid its lesser symbols, covering in its all- 
embracing folds every nation, tribe, and 
tongue under the whole heavens, blending 
all into perfect unity and perfect love. 
aha Tong peal 
p i eebeg yt thy skies 
@ thronging years in glory rise, 
And as they fleet 
Drop strength and richness at thy feet.” 


LETTER FROM THE REV, JOSEPH COOK. 


Among the many letters received we have 
only room for the following : 


PaLacs Hore., San FRANOISOO, } 
June 23d, 1 
Dear Mr. Bowen: 

A lecture trip of mine in California pre- 
vents my — your kind invitation to 
be your guest at Woodstock and to partic- 
ipate in the festivities and discussions with 
which you purpose to celebrate the Fourth 
of July. 

The cinleat men who will address the 
assembly in your grounds on that day will 
obtain » tond the columns of THe InpE- 
PENDENT 4 national hearing. Allow me, 
from this distant point, to congratulate you 
on the opportunity which Tat InDEPEND- 
ENT possesses to reach the whole: count 
with the best fruits of undenominational, 
aggressive, Ohristian journalism. The Lon- 
don 7imes can reach the chief cities of 
Great Britain before it is out of date as a 
daily; but so broad are the United States 
that no daily —— here can expect to ob- 
tain a national circulation. 

The national paper of the United States 
must a a pe and Mose oo = 
be a religious weekly, y equip with 
the caotanes of Viblical and scientific 
research and of philanthropy, political wis- 
dom, and all secular patriotism? 

One celebrated illustrated journal, pub- 
lished in New York, has a national 
circulation and is as familiar in San 
Francisco and New Orleans to thousands 
of people as it is in Boston. The daily 
newspapers of New York are rarely 
seen, however, by the average citizen 
of San Francisco, New Orleans, or even of 
Chicago. The chief influence of a daily 
newspaper is exercised within a circle 
drawn around its center of publication with 
a radius of from three to four hundred 
miles. A map with circles marked u 
it to show the principal fields of Am 
dailies would prove that in our vast terri- 
tory the sphere of no dafly can touch both 
oceans. I am convinced that the semi- 
weekly, or the weekly newspaper, or the 
monthly magazine — more by enlargi 
the breadth of its field than it loses by the 
infrequency of issues; and it is geograph- 
ically certain that only a weekly can reach 
both seas and become a household presence 
throughout the nation. Proud of the superb 

record of Tae INDEPENDENT in the 
anti-slavery struggle, and of the brilliant 
names a Ae contributors, and of its 
reputation in England and Scotland, I beg 
leave to congratulate you on your oppor- 








tunity tomake your journal an o zing 
and redemptive presence in the four corners 


Empire. 


Hewny ©. Bowgs, Esq., New York. 


Yours, most truly, 
JosEPH 


At the conclusion of the exercises in the 
evening a vote of thanks to the speakers and 
to Mr. Henry C. Bowen was unanimously 


passed. 


"Literature, 


The prompt mention in our Ust af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


TENNYSON’S EARLY POEM.* 











Ix a few prefatory words Mr. Tenny- 
son states that The Lover's Tale was com- 
posed in his nineteenth year; but two only 
of the three parts then written were printed, 
because he soon recognized the imperfection 
of the poem and withdrew it from the 
press. Lately, however, some one of the 
copies that his early friends possessed fell 
into the hands of a publisher; and, when he 
found that it wasto be brought out, irre- 
spective of his wishes, he revised it, and 
now allows it to appear, accompanied with 
a reprint of the sequel, ‘‘The Golden Sup- 
per,” the work of mature years. There is 
little need, though, of much apology. The 
poem is quite worthy to be numbered 
among the early creations of a great poet 
and offers an inducement to those who 
have studied Tennyson’s work chronolog- 
ically to make a new beginning. The whole 
idea of the story is an old one, that has 
been borrowed from Boccaccio tine and 
again, and the verse is chiefly imitative of 
the Elizabethan age and Shelley and Keats; 
but there are passages of promise and beau- 
ties: scattered here and there through it, 
which, as a whole, indicate more than did 
the ‘“‘Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” that ap- 
peared about two years afterward, in 1880. 

The poem opens with the lover revisiting 
the early scenes where he and his fair 
,cousin, the object of his passion, passed 
their happy youth; and from here he con- 
tinues to relate the tale. Into it are thrown 
all the sentiment and extravagance of youth. 
His was a love of the brain, the mind, the 
soul; and when, at length, he found it un- 
requited, 

“ Then had the earth beneath me yawning cloven, 
With such a sound as when an iceberg splits 
From cope to base—had Heaven from all her doors, 
With all her golden thresholds clashing, rolled 
Her heaviest thunder—I had lain as dead, 
Mute, blind, and motionless as then I lay. 
Dead, for henceforth there was no life for me! 
Mute, for henceforth what use were words to me! 
Blind, for the day was as the night to me!" 

From that time on he saw her no more, 
but sought the forest and lived alone. At 
length, however (and it is here that the only 
interest in the tale for its own sake begins), 
he is haunted by visions, and the sound of 
bells, tolling for a funeral, and at last ring- 
ing fora marriage. He breaks away, how- 
ever, overcome as he approaches the event, 
and a witness to it completes the tale. From 
an artistic point of view, this abrupt change 
is faulty and unskillful, as it requires the 
reader to at once change the whole tone for 
himself, and give heed to a new character, 
and one who seems to interrupt. It, more- 
over, evades the dramatic scene which we 
have been led toexpect. But the interest in 
the tale increases now speedily. There is 
the wedding, and then her death, and next: 
“ He rose and went, and entering the dim vault, 

And, making there a sudden light, beheld 

All round about him that which all will be. 

The light was but a flash, and went again. 

Then at the far end of the vault he saw 

His lady with the moonlight on her face ; 

Her breast as in a shadow-prison, bars 

Of black and bands of silver, which the moon 

Struck from an open grating overhead 

High in the wall, and all the rest of her 

Drowned in the gloom and horror of thé vault,” 
As said before, it is Boccaccio’s old story, 
and before it had traveled round in many 
different guises was a very strong one. 
Julian, the lover, puts his arm about Camil- 
la’s neck and kisses her; she starts and re- 
turns: to life; he bears her home again. 
Then next a child is born; a feast is given; 
the husband is brought in; and finally the 
generous, noble Julian leads in to him his 
wife and puts in his arms his child, while 
all is a scene of joyous astonishment. 80 


* Tue Lover's TALE. By ALFRED Tennyson. 16mo. 





Paper. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co, Also Har- 
per’s “ Half-Hour Series.” 
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Mr. Tennyson seems to have appreciated at 
a very early age all that this poetical con- 
ception offered. 
Ee 

Unper the title Js Life Worth Living? 
Mr. W. H. Mallock, whose book, ‘The New 
Republic,’”’ found some readers not long since, 
has undertaken to review the theories of 
modern thinkers of the scientific school, who 
are more or less positivists, and to point out 
that, if life be accepted at their valuation, ft is 
scarcely worth having. Most clear-sighted, 
healthy people would hardly have requested 
this demonstration, and the book may not 
seem a very inviting one to them, on first con- 
sideration; yet it 1s worth looking into and 
reading, the greater part of it. It has probably 
grown out of the author’s perplexities to 
establish a belief that will satisfy his own mind 
when faith in God is annihilated; and, as he 
has gone over the ground that lies outside the 
Christian boundary pretty thoroughly, his 
book presents about all that any one can hope 
to find happiness in or a desire to live for if he 
should ever be in the same condition Mr. Mal- 
lock is, or has been—for itis not certain that 
he fs quite satisfied with his conclusions. He 
is candid and earnest, and, though he occaston- 
ally takes a great deal more pains than neces- 
sary to give a philosophical profundity to self- 
evident truths, he is inthe main thoughtful 
and logical. In his first chapter he discusses 
the nature of happiness and the permanence of 
its basis. What we call the higher happiness 
is essentially a complex thing. Without cer- 
tain elements it has been declared by the 
wisest men for ages to be valueless; and it {s 
precisely these elements that modern thought 
is eliminating. It is contended that they have 
often been eliminated before, and that yet 
the worth of life has not suffered. But this 
contention is entirely false. They were never 
eliminated before as modern thought is elim- 
inating them now. The present age can find 
no genuine parallels in the past, for its position 
is made peculiar by the existence of Christian- 
ity, the insignificance to which science has 
reduced the earth, and the intense self- 
consciousness that has been developed in the 
modern world. Though it is often said that a 
paralle] to our present case is to be found in 
Buddhism, it is, nevertheless, not so. Buddhist 
positivism {s the exact reverse of Western post- 
tivism. In short, the life problem of our day is 
distinctly a new and as yet an unanewered one. 
Such is the syllabus of Mr. Mallock’s opening 
pages. In what follows he is better in showing 
the thin disguise that the positivists have at- 
tempted to hide the truth under than {n sug- 
gesting anything new. In Mr. Mallock’s world 
Christianity and theism were exploded long ago. 
“For centuries man’s faith and all his loftier 
feelings had their way made plain before them.” 
He says: ‘ But this old state of things endures 
no longer: Upon this empire, as upon that of 
Rome, calamity has at last fallen. A horde of 
intellectual barbarians has burst in upon it, 
and has occupied by force the length and 
breadth of it.’? He has decided, however, that 
the human race must again return to theism, if 
life is to attain ite true worth; which, of course, 
would be an excellent conclusion provided the 
achievements of the “intellectual barbarians” 
were what he has been deluded in thinking they 
are. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

a — —— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


History of the United Netherlands, from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce—1609. By John Lothrop Motley, 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Uniform Edition.) Four 
vols., with Portraits, 8vo,cloth. New York: 
Harper & Brothers........cccccsscscccscvccsseee 

Hallam's Constitutional History. By Lord Mac- 
aulay. (Half-Hour Series.) 82mo, pp. 206. 
Paper. ThE BAMEC........0seecscccececeeceersees 90 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter 
Scott. (Half-Hour Series.) 82mo, pp. 127. 





same. 
The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. A Novel. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. (Frank- 
lin-Square Library.) 4to, pp. 8%. Cloth. 


Essays from the North American Review. Edited 
by Allen Thorndike Rice. 12mo, pp. 482. 
Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Co.......... 

A Saddle in the Wild West. By William H. Ride- 
ing. (Handy-Volume Series.) 16mo, pp. 165. 
Paper. The GAME...........ccccccerceesccceceees 

Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. By George Dana 
Boardman. 12mo, pp. 280. Cloth. Thesame 1 2 


ustrial History of the United States from the 
* Settlements to the Present Time. By 
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Charles Sorstuer’s Soas 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Life and Letters of Madame Bona- 
parte. 


By E. L. Divma. 1 vol., 12mo. Extra Cloth. With 
Pertrait. Price $1.50. 


It is known that Madame Bona) 
of her ovenees ee ; but . 
bog eth 





bearing upon "s career, 
Eerie gn res rotons ae _ 


ny eg a sketch rep i which will 


ieee baer « 
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t \- 
to him oer eey vake and crit- 
wil} be a with of Gil- 
y notented a copy 
Px the ‘time of her marriage, giving three ‘erent 
face on the same canvas. 


TWO RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


L 
SECOND EDITION. 


CASAR: 


4 SKETCH. By James ANTHONY Frovupz, M.A. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, with a portrait engraved on steel 
and a map, ape 

“It is the best b the greatest of ag 


we have, and md Te ts nie he i’ in some seeveste Mr. 
eee best piece o: f historical writing.” —Hartford 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


wlan CaBLE. 1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 
nd with the k 
oz A — aa 4 
enjoyment the st have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Greece aa fnpeyatve” eile dey 
pap vy imperative uty 








©,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE FELMERES, 


A NOVEL. 


By S. B. Elliott. 


Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The author of this novel has taken for her subject 
one that is now greatly agitating the world—namely, 
Rationalism as opposed to Christianity. The story 
illustrates the career of a young woman deliberately 
brought up in unbelief ; but whose character 1s lofty 
and pure and who in marrying into a Christian fam- 
ily undergoes many trying experiences. The book is 
written from the Christian point of view, the author 
being a daughter of the late Bishop Elliott, of Georgia. 





12mo, 





“A very clever psychological novel, not so much 
after the manner of Canon Kingsley’s ‘Yeast’ as 
after that of the ‘Eclipse of Faith,’ which found so 
many readers eighteen or twenty years ago. The 
work is cleverly done and is thoroughly worth read- 
ing.”—New York World. 


“A somewhat curious book. Its whole diction ts the 
instrument of a well-stored, alert, and accomplished 
intellect. The theme too is notably suggestive. In- 
deed, the author of ‘Middlemarch’ could hardly find 
@ situation more suggestive or more deserving of elab- 
orate and earnest treatment.”—New York Sun, 


“The book is a production altogether out of and 

above the common order ; a book in which the author 
Gisplays a fine ability for treating a lofty subject 
firmly and adequately, while giving to it a warm 
human interest, in which is not lacking the element 
of dramatic force. As a story ‘The Felmeres’ is a 
deep and pitiful tragedy, and the author shows her 
artistic instinct by refusing to make it anything else. 
It is@ very remarkable book. Prophecies are never 
safe where young authors are concerned ; but in the 
case of this particular author it may be said, at least, 
that she has produced the str: and most promis- 
tng book of the season.” —Philadelphia Times. 


“This is a very solid, serious novel. It is a sincere 
and pious effort to cast out the Goddess of Reason and 
emthrone in her place the Angel of Faith.”—Missourt 
Republican. 








Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
__ _R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








on receipt Cents. — 
& BROTHERS, Frankiin Square, N. ¥. 
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ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates, 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St, 
N. YW: 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WRITINGS OF ALBERT GAL- 
LATIN. 
1 tate Hewry Apams. 8 vols. 8vo. Extra cloth. 


“The three volumes thus presented are a imine of 
a into which historians may delve and be sure of 
ttt ing rich material for 








their work."—Philadelphia 


VIRGIL’S NED. 
A Rhythmic Prose Translation of Virgil's Aineid. By 
a Goaesnn. Pizecs.. U.S.A. 12mo, Extra 


A HAND-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For Family and Generel ral Us Published under the 
ausplces of the teu t Tra a School fo 


Nurses, te Hospt ital New: ne tas ‘onnecticut, 
Set dition Tomo’ Ch Complete Edt- 
tion. fon extra Clothe si25” 


“One of the most valuable little books that have 
. There is y] 


scarc 
| yw @ new and inex xperienced nurse would ask _ which 
is not here intelligibly answered.”—Harper's Weekly. 


NILE DAYS; 


Egyptian Bonds. 
A NOVEL. BY E. KATHERINE BATES. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1. 16mo. Paper Cover. 50 Cents. 
bec oni Days” is calculated to be v ular, the 
pel zs i smoothly thro’ mn most inte rest- 


ing carried 
a striking situations, and clever ~ me 
pati ae and sconety in the development of an ab- 


"ELSA. A Romance. 
gees C. HOGBIN. 12mo. Fine Cloth, §1.50. 

interesting sto’ with a well-man: 
piot, in in acer the ng of © 


unraveling of which the author shows 
ability as a novelist. 


HYMNS AND CAROLS FOR CHURCH 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Edited by ALicz Nevin. rie) poate, Grown 8vo. 
Cloth. 80cents. Boards. 


THE SECOND COMING OF THE 
LORD. 
Irs CausE, SIGNs, AND EFFEcTs. the Rev. Cna' AUN. 


CEY GILES, autho r of “‘ Man Near nae Sptricenl’ Be’ 
A ahead Blessedness," "etc. 12mo. Extra clo 


HISTORY OF PRINCETON AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The Town, from its First Settlement, throagh § the Rev- 
olutionary War, to the present time ; its Churches, 
8c logical minary, Literature 

Volumes, and Authors ; Notices of Prominent i 

ilies and od Colet Citizens ; the Ceme etery, etc. Tllus- 


and wood we. e JOuN 
FRELINGHUYSEN HAGEMAN. In two vo Gro. Ex- 
tra cloth. $6.00. 


SEARCY’S LESSONS IN PHONOG- 
RAPHY. 
= Gea ntl off Cason Lens booty erate “abil. 


ma. juire a this men t with- 
Gute teocker. genera ot is - 


FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 
COUNSELLOR. 


A Story. the au euthor of “Tye Hom. Mise Yarvard,” 
ete. ero. Paper cover. 15 cents. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
General Agent Wanted 


town in the U.8. to sell FOWLER'S ROLL. 
UP METALLIC MATTRESS. Exclusive territory and 
large See nvertisement next “— 





“Addre “ST. PS FOWLER, 
61 Green pete Avenue, Brooklyn, E. D. 


A YEAR and 
$777 Address “".O-Vick EY. Auguste, Maine” 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fustest 
selling Books ane Biles, 
percent. National Publishing Co. 


day at ho 
$5 to — Pddtees STINSON A Ob. Portland. i 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The three numbers of Gospel Hymns introe 
duced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY at 
Religious Mectiugs are pre-eminently popu- 
lar. Millions are already in use, aud they 
can be profitably used by millions mere. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., desig- 
nated as No. 1, No. 2, No.3. Price for each: 
Music Edition, in Boards, $30 per 100; 85 Cts. by Mail 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5 per 100; 6 Cts. by Mail. 


Sold by Bookseliers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 yee Street, 
NEW YORK. AGO. 


“THD PALAGT OP S00 


SINGERS 
Singing-Class Teachers! 


You are earnestly invited to thoro' 
the new me PALACE OF SONG,” just com 
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woe” Published bi 


JOHN "CHURCH & CO., 


West Fourts 8r., | 805 Broapway, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 


Leaders and others engaged in the forma- 
tion of bands or orches should send for 
ournew Steerigtive cat- . 
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information” concern- 

ne Band and Orches- 
ral requisites, and con- 
taining elegant engrav 
ngs of the latest nd “most ap) paved style of in- 
struments now in use, Mailed Address 
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FILES FOR THE I INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so “many y inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Ta& INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 


pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 


given below: 
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Commercial, 
PAY AS MUCH AS YOU CAN. 


To those who are advocating the scheme 
of repudiation in Louisiana, as proposed in 
the Constitutional Convention of that state, 
the New Orleans Picayune tersely says: 

“The state is bound by every dictate of 
personal and public honor, by every dictate 
of statehood and manhood, to pay as much 


as it can of what it honestly and legally 
owes.” 


Here is an implied concession that the 
consolidated debt, two-thirds of which it 
is proposed to repudiate, is a valid cbli- 
gation in equity and law; and of this fact 
there can be no doubt. It was not only 
contrasted under the authority of the legis- 
lature, but its payment, principal and 
interest, was in 1874 guaranteed by a 
specific amendment to the constitution of 
that siate. The honor and good faith of 
Louisiana are as perfectly pledged as it is 
possible to conceive in any case. Repudi- 
ation in the face of this pledge is simple 
rascality. 

The extent of the obligation to pay this 
debt, as stated by the Picayune, is that the 
state should ‘‘ pay as much as it can.” The 
principal has not matured, and all that is 
required is that the state should recognize 
the obligation to pay the principal and pro- 
vide for the prompt payment of the interest. 
It certainly can recognize this obligation, 
and if it be an honest state it will do so. 
The interest on the $12,000,000 of consoli- 
dated bonds, at seven per cent., is $840,000. 
Can the state pay this annual interest? If, 
like a private corporation, it were suable, 
and if the property of the people could be 
levied on by the order of a court, in the 
event of adefault, there is not a moment’s 
doubt whether the state would disclose an 
ample ability to meet all the just claims 
against it. Legal compulsion would at once 
reveal this fact. It is because such com- 
pulsion is not possiblein respect to states 
that the champions of repudiation are so 
ready to plead poverty as an excuse for the 
practice of knavery. If Louisiana will sim- 
ply adopt therulelaid down bythe Picayune, 
and thus ‘‘ pay as much as it can,” the re- 
sult will be that it will pay the whole of the 
debt; and this is no more than is required 
by honesty. 

The doctrine of ‘‘can’t pay” among 
private parties is very often a mere subter- 
fuge to conceal deliberate and wicked 
fraud; and when adopted by states it is 
almost always false in fact and fraudulent 
in purpose. There is not a state in the 
Union that is not better able to pay its 
debts, even to the last dollar, than are its 
creditors to lose them. In the case of pay- 
ment the burden falls upon the whole 
people, and is, hence, widely distributed 
among them. But in the case of repudi- 
ation and non-payment the loss is concen- 
trated upon comparatively a few persons, 
and many of them can suffer no loss except 
with great inconvenience and in some 
instances actual distress. Every state in 
the Union is much richer than its credit- 
ors, and it is a burning shame and disgrace 
to a state when it robs its creditors on the 
theory of inability to pay. The act is 
simply a conspiracy of the many to cheat 
and defraud the few. The fact that the 
latter have no compulsory remedy against 
the former only adds to the infamy of the 
transaction. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


Tue debt of the United States, less cash 
in the Treasury, was on the ist of July 
$2,027,207,256.37, showing an increase of 
$24,788.18 during the month of June, and 
a decrease of $8,579,575.19 during the last 
fiscal year. The total cash in the Treasury 
on the ist of July, including the resump- 
tion fund, was $353,152,577.01. 

The Treasury Department has issued 
$13,359,942 of standard silver dollars; and 
of this amount $6,518,912 have been re- 
turned to the Treasury, leaving $6,841,030 
in circulation on the ist of July. The 
amount of such dollars in the vaults of the 
Treasury at that date was $28,147,351. 
This shows that the people do not prac- 
tically fancy the ‘‘dollar of the fathers,” 

They prefer gold or greenbacks, except 
when payizg dues to the Government. 








The total receipts of the Government for 


the last fiscal year were $276,250,327.07 


' cent., 
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and the total ordinary expenses, not includ- 
ing the payment of interest on the public 
debt, were $164,598,384.53, showing a sur- 
plus over receipts of $111,651,943.54, which 
was absorbed in interest payments and re- 
duction of the debt. 

The total amount of gold coin and bul- 
lion in the Treasury on the 2d of January, 
1879, the date of resumption, was $133,- 
$82,639.42; and the amount on the ist of 
July, 1879, was $135,236,474.62, showing a 
decrease of $146,164.80 in the gold resources 
of the Treasury after six months of resump- 
tion. This does not look much like bank- 
rupting the Treasury by the drainage of its 
gold coin. The croakers against resump- 
tion, as an impossibility or as successful 
only at the ruin of the people, turn out to 
have been false prophets. The thing has 
— done and the country is the better for 


The total coinage by the Government 
during the fiscal year just closed was $68,- 
$12,142.50, of which $27,227,050 were in 
standard silver dollars, $40, 986, 912 in gold 
coins, and $97,798 in minor coins. 





REPUDIATION DENOUNCED. 


WE are glad to observe that the execu- 
tive committee of the New Orleans Cham- 
ber of Commerce have unanimously passed 
resolutions deprecating and severely de- 
nouncing, as ‘‘ destructive to the honor of 
the state,” the scheme which has been 
favorably reported to the Constitutional 
Convention, and which proposes to repudi- 
ate two-thirds of the consolidated debt of 
Louisiana. The committee add a recom- 
mendation that the public creditors, ‘‘ upon 
a statutory promise to pay the funded and 
fundable debt of Louisiana according to its 
present face value,” should consent to ‘‘ac- 
cept a rate of interest thereon, until the 
maturity thereof, not exceeding four per 
payable semi-annually.” This is a 
mere recommendation for the creditors to 
accept or reject at their pleasure, and, 
hence, entirely different from the scheme of 
forcible repudiation now pending before the 
Convention. 

It may be wise for the creditors to adopt 
this recommendation; yet, whether they do 
or not, nothing can excuse the infamous 
scheme of repudiation, which at present 
seems to have in the convention a majority 
in its favor. It is to the credit of Louisiana 
that there are some people there who are 
opposed to the perpetration of this rascality. 
They should spare no pains in openly de- 
nouncing it, and omit no efforts to arouse 
and consolidate an honest public sentiment 
against it. Repudiation is the worst kind 
of villainy and deserves no quarters from 
anybody. Give it the heaviest blows and 
the sharpest shots, 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been no matcrial change in the 
dry goods market during the past week. A 
fair business has been done in staple goods 
and there were some large closing-out sales 
reported. The entire stock of Messrs, 
Kayne, Spring & Dale was peremptorily 
disposed of at auction by Messrs. Wilmer- 
ding, Houget & Co. The sale was largely 
attended and proved to be an unqualified 
success in every respect. 

Cotton goods were in moderate demand 
for new business, but prices were still very 
firm. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady moderate réquest for all widths and 
weights, and the market remains very firm. 

Bleached goods were less active than of 
late, and the demand was confined to smull 
reassorting lots. 

Cotton flannels were quiet. 

Cottonades continued irregular. 

Corset jeans were in light demand. 

Tickings were in fair movement. 

Print-cloths continued quiet, though 
prices were without material change. 

Prints were also quiet, though prices 
were very firm. 

Lawns, piqués, etc. werein fair request 
for moderate lots. 


Dress s were quiet, except for plain 
and laced buntings, which were in moder 
ate request. 


Woolen goods were quiet. Very few 
buyers were in the market and the ‘orders 
— light and unimportant. Supplies are 

ry low and values firm and agents are 
still busy filling back orders. 

Fancy cassimeres were without change. 

Cheviots were in moderate demand. 

Worsted coatings were in fair request and 
agents aré still receiving orders to arrive for 
all-wool makes. 


Overcoatings were quiet. 
Flannels and ‘blankets were’ in light de- 
mand. 


Kentucky jeans and satinets were in small 


oreign d ry goods were in light move- 
ment, cnpepting for silks and linens, which 
have been in fair demand. arenes are 
quite light and prices generally firm. 
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R. H MACY & (0., 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT, 


FOR TWENTY yy | LEADERS. IN POPU- 
P 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 
Home or Tourists. 


DURING JULY AND A |H- 
EE WILL CLOSE ON Sat RDAY AT iY ar ia OCLocK 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
CHAPIST! BEST! MEST DERAGLE 


Manufactured by 


UNION WE WEB ton Hance Co, 
HAMMOCK, |zere"sn 


TO CONSUMERS OF GAS, 


Reduction in Price ! 


OFFICE OF THE MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY, 











“Re 4 Irvit 
New Yor! Pe jase June 27th, 1879. 

THE MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY RE- 
SPECTFULLY INEORMS ITS CUSTOMERS AND THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY THAT ON AND AFTER THIS 
DATE THE PRICE OF GAS FURNISHED BY THIS 
COMPANY WILL BE AT THE REDUCED RATE OF 
TWENTY CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC 
FEET TO ALL THOSE WHO CONSUME LESS THAN 
TEN THOUSAND CUBIC FEET OF GAS PER MONTH. 

TO THOSE WHO CONSUME TEN THOUSAND FEET 
PER THE MONTH PRICE WILL BE NINETEEN 
CENTS PER ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE 
DOLLAR AND NINETY CENTS PER THOUSAND. 

TO LARGER CONSUMERS A STILL GREATER RE- 
DUCTION WILL BE MADE, THE PRICE DEPENDING 
UPON THE QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

HAVING AVAILED ITSELF OF ALL KNOWN IM- 
PROVEMENTS, THIS COMPANY WILL CONTINUE TO: 
« URNISH IN THE FUTURE, 48 IT HAS DONE IN THE 
PAST, AS*PURE, AS SAFE, AND AS DESIRABLE A 
LIGHT AS CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY PROCESS 
YET INVENTED OR DISCOVERED. 

CHARLES ROOME, President. 

JAMES W. SMITH, Secretary. 
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CARPETINGS, 
W. & J. SUOMME, 


Prior to the taking of their Semi- 
Annual Inventory, are offering 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREIGN 


Domestic Carpetings 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 


Bleecker Strect Station. 














Union Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS, GOLLARS, 


Cuffs, Drawers, Pajamas, Etc., 


IN SUPERIOR STYLE, AT LOW PRICES. 


No. 1127 Broadway, 


Near 26th Street, New York City. 


Best quality Bt ty on ee ae | 








VUBu North Seoond Philadelphia. 
in the he wore porters’ 
congavells 

‘Box 1287. 
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"Religions Iutelligence. 


Tue debate on the famous Ferry Education 
Bill was opened with a very violent denunciation 
of the government on the part of the Catholics by 
the Bonapartist, M, de Cassagnac. In the first 
sentence of his address he violated the parlia_ 
mentary rules, denouncing the speech of the 
minister of public worship as “ hateful and 
violent.”’ President Gambetta called him to 
order, when he retracted the word spiteful; 
but went on to say that the minister had ‘‘ let 
loose calumny, misrepresented intentions, and 
falsified vexts.”” He was again remonstrated 
with ; and when he went on to denounce 
another member of the government he was 
again called to order, and was censured and 
suspended for three days. There was a scene 
of uproar unexampled in the Assembly, mem- 
bers coming to blows. It is agreed that Cas- 
sagnae’s violence has helped the prospects of 
the bill. 


...-A colored organization in Southern Vir. 
ginia, known as the “Zion Union Apostolic 
Church,” applied to the recent Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Council of Virginia for ‘‘ aid and counsel.” 
A committee of the Council reported on the ap- 
plication recommending that an evangelist be 
appointed to labor among the members of the 
Zion Church, and that candidates for the min- 
istry from that body be assisted, and when duly 
ordained be admitted to the Council. The come 
mittee also recommended that the deputies 
from the Council to the next General Conven- 
tion be instructed to bring up the question of 
the organization of the colored people of the 
South into a separate Church. 

...-The Tunkers have bought Mt. Morris 
Seminary, Illinois, of the Methodists, and 
opened it asa Seminary and Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Higher education has hitherto been dis- 
couraged among these simple people. Pre- 
paratory instruction is to be given in the acad- 
emy, and classical, eclectic, and commerciay 
courses are provided for in the college. The 
prospectus announces that all pupils will be 
required to dress plainly. No dress hats, or 
tucks, ruffles, etc., or jewelry will be allowed. 
No holiday will be given in the scholastie year, 
except Christmas Day. The college is un- 
endowed. 


..The United Mennonites, a small seceding 
body, have recently held their first General 
Conference at Blair, Canada. The Conference 
was composed of nineteen members. A report 
from the publishing house showed that tiie 
expenses of the year exceeded the receipts by 
forty-five cents. The Conference adopted a 
form of discipline, and adjourned to meet in 
Bethel, Ind., in 1883. There are two annual 
conferences—the Canada and the United States. 
There are negotiations in progress for union 
with the Evangelical Mennonites, with good 
prospects of final success. 


.. The following words were spoken by the 
Emperor of Germany at a celebration in con- 
nection with the Cathedral of Berlin: “If 
there is anything capable of acting as a stay to 
us in the life and turmoil of the present time, 
it isthe support alone to be found in Jesus 
Christ. Let not yourselves, therefore, be mis- 
led, gentlemen, by the tendencies prevailing in 
the world, especially in our days; and do not 
join the great multitude who either entirely 
leave the Bible out of account as the only 
source of truth or falsely interpret it in their 
own sense.”’ 


-+--The first conference of the Irish Wee- 
leyan Church since the union with the Prim- 
itive Wesleyans shows that the union was more 
apparent than real. Many of the Primitives 
have concluded to maintain their connection 
with the Irish Episcopal Church. Last year 
the membership of the Wesleyan and Primitive 
Wesleyan bodies aggregated 25,487; while the 
returns this year show a total less by 1,163, 
The conference consisted of 240 representa- 
tives, clerical and lay—the largest ever held. 


.-.»Prof, Patton has been induced to remain 
in the Chicago Seminary, it is stated, by meas- 
ures taken by Cyrus H. McCormick and others 
to improve the finances of the Seminary. 
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THE. GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


ve the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, and best 
it known for Churches, Stores, Show-Windows, 
Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, = 
Dopets, ee, ho SS ad iT liberal 
3 rcular 
a hn Do - os ate. ral discount 


I.P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


(iticura 


From the Hou. WM. TAYLOR, State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts. 

Messrs, WEEKS & POTTER—Gentlemen;:—To say that 
Tam grateful is onlya poor expression of my feelings; 
but it is the best word I can use, for I feel it in 
every sense of the word. I have been a great sufferer 
with skin diseases for the last twelve (12) years. My 
head and face being covered with sores, I could not 
reit with the burning heat and itching of the parts 
affected, and was confined to my house for weeks at a 
time. My disease has been called Eczema, of a most 
aggravated type, by many physicians; but I doubt if 
ever fully understood by any of them, It was more 
lke a combination of several skin humors. I have 
spent much money seeking a cure; and in 1867 I went 
to Europe, and consulted some of the best physicians 
in London, I received temporary relief only, for in 
the spring it would break out again as bad as ever. 
When I came back to Boston,I was told by many 
friends that Dr. (whose reputation for the cure 
of those diseases was of the highest order) could cure 
me. I waited on the Doctor. He prescribed for me. I 
followed his advice for six months, and I can safely 
say without any improvement. I tried othfer phy- 
sicians, and among them Dr. ,of East Boston, 
and Dr. , of city proper; but all to no purpose. 
They did me no good; their dies were so ineff 
ual that at no time did I feel that a cure would result 
from them. 

I have swallowed five hundred arsenic pills, 5.20 
grain, and taken bottle after bottle of internal reme- 
dies, besides all the external applications I have used. 
But the effect was the same. I became satisfied that I 
could not be cured, but might be kept from getting 
worse, 

Now, about three months ago, Mr. Meehan, a gentle- 
man well known to Boston people, called my atten- 
tion to your CuTicuRA, and promised wonderful re- 
sults if I would only make a trial. He told me of his 
own experience with it, and so persevered on me that 
I went with him to a drug store and bought two large 
boxes of CuTicuRA and some CuTicuRA Soap, and com- 
menced to use it according to the directions. There 
was so much humor lodged within the skin that as 
soon as I commenced the use of CuTicura it came to 
the surface and festered, until vast quantities had 
come out, and greatly intensified my sufferings for 
about two weeks. But I did not mind this, as I felt 
that I was going to get rid of the humor when I saw it 
coming to the surface in such large quantities. After 
the first two or three weeks’ use of this remedy I was 
greatly encouraged by a gradual lessening of the in- 
flammation of a number of painful sores, I carefully, 
faithfully, and cheerfully followed the directions to 
the letter, feeling each week nearer a cure, until at 
the present moment, after three months’ use of Cuti- 
CURA, and twelve years of as constant suffering as was 
ever endured, I can say that I am cured and pro- 
nounce my case the most remarkable on record. I 
have been so elated with my success that I have 
stopped men on the street who were afflicted, and told 
them to get the CurTicura and it would cure them. 
This is why I am so grateful to you, for I believe it to 
be the best and greatest discovery, of the age, and, 
that it will cure all who are suffering with these dis- 
ees. I may add that I took no internal medicine but 
the CuTIcuRA RESOLVENT. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

Boston, August 22d, 1878. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


CuTicuRA RESOLVENT is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. 

Curicura is the great external remedy for all 
Humors of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 

Cuticura Soap is an elegant toilet and medicinal 
assistant to Cuticura for all external affections. 

Prepared by Weeks & Potter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Cuticura : small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
half times the quantity of small, $1.00. ResoLvent, 
$1.00 per bottle. CuTicura SoaP, 25 cents per cake; 
by mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, % cents. 

















COLLINg Hundreds of little Nerves 
and Muscles respond to the 
VOLTAC (EM ELECTIG Eiectrical Action of these 


wonderful Plasters the mo- 
PLASTER® ment they are applied. They 


instantly Annihilate Pain, Strengthen Weak and Pain- 
ful Parts, Draw Poisons from the Blood, Prevent 
Fever an and 1 Ague, Liver and Kidney Complaints. 


_ Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
should examine 


Madam Foy’s Improved 











CORSET 
SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
‘or Health, Comfort, 
rm it 4 
D thames 
Aperfect Skint t sever Cornet 
‘made. For sale by al a, 
qdealers. Manufactured 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt waser at will, dicnolve 









this salt in ordinary This solution 
possesses all the healthegiving analit fe pue 
tonic virtues of natural se 


a=-water, w 
ee from the organic generally.” oft the amet 
or sale by druggists general 
A. J. DITM 
Broadway and *Barclas Mivsue, N.Y. 


ROGERS’ 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This. well-known 0 is highly recommended for Dvs- 
pie I Mieapacne, Sickness of the Stuuach, tleartburn, and al! 
aints arising from Acidity, Bilions and Malarial Fevers. It 
pon the blood and regulates t 4 bowels. Itisa favorite medicine 

for children org its eae ane Sweet tarte makes it cooling 
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ROOT BEER, Lae: 





Put up in 6 rs 
Prepared by A. ROGERS’ £ONS, Chemists, N.Y 


SUPERIOR 10 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, & 


Seance Asthma REMEDY. 
| A HMA2: positive uaraiiies 2 Bice al 
der oe tee. Price $1 


1 
Address Louis Suminent Kage Satan TClevel 2 ies 








JAMES MEYER, JR.’S, 


Girondin Disinfectant 


Instantly Destroys and Neutralizes Poisonous Gases arising from Im ct. Sewer- 
Oy Desirers Syl Rete tay Uihae eeaee of Ieeiee Son ae 


IT ARRESTS AND PREVENTS CONTAGION. 
Is Approved and Indorsed by Prominent Sanitarians, Physicians, and Business Men. 
Used in Hospitals, Sick-Rooms, Manufactories, Hotels, and Dwellings. 
Ae Rp oe Cre ert Ti force as iaidsier cae ee 


PASSAIC CHEMICAL CO., 85 Sohn St., New York, Sole Agents. 








S724 $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- 
“ly outa tree, Address TRUR & Co., > 


HOTELS, 


EQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, 


ondon, Conn. 20th Season. 








ut 


Will o A June 10th. Unsurpassed accommoda- 
tions an fractions. Boating, cea bathine , fishing. 
Pure eo ~ erfect dra‘ ars or engage- 


ments, addr dress Hi, Me CROCKER, Proprietor, 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Congealiy tes neeneed. bet. United States and Grand Union 
H class house in all its appointments. 
Rooms with Baths and Hot and Cold running Water. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 














OPEN FOR THE SEASON FROM 
JUNE 16th to OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. 


Ample accommodations for 400 guests. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. 


O. D. SEAVEY, 
OF HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON. 


‘HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. L, 
Opened June ist. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 
REVERE HOUSE, 


Boston, Mass. 
——_4 annonces lease of this 


O and $3 per 
aye at con ‘and Z Extr 
Notwithstanding this Seduction in prices, “the un- 
rivaled excelience of the table will be maintained. 
CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor, 


~ GLARENDON HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
OPENS JUNE 1st 
RENOVATED AND IMPROVED. 
Popular Prices, 


CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 
All Summer Resorts and Hotels 


pe bieh votes and pergoulase in Weekly New York 
OTE ZETTE. Subscript’ —e per year. 5 cents 
per py aa newsdealers. Office, 111 Broadway. 


Pall River Line 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 


The well-known steamers “ BRISTOL" and “ PROV. 
IDENCE” leave New York gay (Sundays June 15th 
to Sept. 14th, inclusive) at 5:30 Pr. m., Pier 28 
North River, foot of M Murra: Street. 
days June 15th to sept t —a“.. 

ays June at7Pr.M 

No other Line can Pe er the super accommodations 


offered by this or 
aSckete on 8 rho “secured at all petestons 


ote "Tek et Offices, at the Pier and on Steainers 
in New ttre on at 8 Old State House and Old Colony 


 BMOPRORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


THE STATE LINE. 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STEAMERS., 
NEW YORK 
TO 











The subscriber, ha’ 
torn hotel oni ners 














Glasgow, Liverpool, and Belfast, 
eng THURSDAY. 

TE OF VIRGINIA..........6.+ Thursday, July 10th. 

STATE OF GEORGIA: padneganasonte Thursday, July 17th. 


First CaBIN SaLoon. —Single Berths, $60 to $75. 
ae “singe ei $110 0 $130. 
le Bert 
er ee Return, $75. Good for 12 months. 
— ‘826. 


pare Gecouns to CLERGYMEN and FAC- 
uffies of COL: of COLLEG 


AUSTIN BA LD WEN & CO., General Agents, 
72 BROsDW4Y, NEW YORK. 








COOK’S TOURS! 


Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON, originators of the 
world-renowned Tourist and Excursion System, estab- 
lished 1841, beg to call attention to their 


Special Person -Conducted Parties to 
hay 

ND, ENGLAND, HOL- 

gh i 


FARES S EVER YET AD. 


COOK'S MIDSUMMER TOUR. 
in three sections, to leave New York on Aug. 24, by In- 
man steamship ‘City of Berlin.” $4 days’ tour, $200; 
48 days’ tour, $300 ; 64 days’ tour, $400. 
All the above tours are first-class, fer ing the pas- 
sengers the greatest possible facilities. Programmes 
forwarded on application. 


COOK’S TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL 
PARTS OF EUROPE. 
Single Journey and ye Tickets, available any 


day and by any train, at uced rates, by all lines of 
steamers. 


COOK’S EIGHTH ANNUALTOUR ROUND 
THE bg 


will leave New York on Sept. 8th and Sen Francisco 

on Oct, 1st. SEVEN MO is’ TOUR, $1,750. 
Pamphlets specially prepared, containing Chart of 

the World, te mail, 15 cents. 


COOK’S AMERICAN TOURS 
to all places of Pleasure Resort in the United States 
and Canadas. Programmes now ready 
COOK'S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for over 1,000 
Tours. By mail, 10 cen 
For full particulars p ra please address 
THO COOK & SON, 


THE WORLD'S come OFFICE, 261 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


mT YG ra” 








OCEAN EXCURSION, 


Old Dominion Steamship Company, 


FOR 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Old Point 
Conapene White Sulphur Springs, the 
uth and Southwest. 

FROM PIER 87 NORTH RIVER, EVERY 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday,at3 P.M. 
For Rehoboth Beach eh weenly, and after July 19th 

iy. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, N.Y. 
CUNARD LINE, 


OTICE. 
With the view of diminishing the chances of col 
liston, the steamers of this line take a specified course 





e from Queenstown to New 
crossing the meridian of 60 at 43 lati- 

ar or nothing to the north of 42. 
the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
50 Z 42, or nothing rt ne rat Cf 





FROM NEW YORK T B QUEEN ENSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO. M10 ‘NORTH IV 
ppt ene . WEDNES eth. . 30 P.M. 
BYSSINIA . y uly 28d, 7:30 A, M. 
ROTHNIA evcceseees “WEDNESDAY, July 30th, 2.30 P. M. 


Cabin passage and return tickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage tickets to and from alli yess of Europe at 

very low rates. Tigi and e office No. 4 

Bowling Green. AS. G. FRA LYN, Agent. 





GUION LI E. 
UNITED STATES MAI RS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND TE He OE. 
Leaving Pier we. S N. R.. foot of King 8 

ESDAY, Jul 15th, » 2:30 P. M. 





Ww ISCONSI 

# These steamers are built of tron, in water-tight 
compartments, and are furnished with ever, - uisite 
to make the passage across the Atlantic both safe and 
agreeable, having bath-room, smoking-room, drawing 
room, plano, and library, also ex vd surgeon, 
stewardess, and caterer on each steamer. The state 
rooms are all on deck, thus insuring those greatest of 
all luxur fes at sea, perfect ventilation and light. 





CABIN PASSAGE (accordin: to gtate-soom )» a6, 986, 
and $7. INTERMEDIATE, #10.” STEERAGE, 
OFFICES, No, 20 BROADWAY. WILLIAMS & GUION 





AN ELEVATED Re ti 
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for Wall Bt Tory (—R 
uth Ferry ; Cortlandt St. peazent pote 
for Jersey City and ommunipaw Ferries; Park 
Place, st Fe point for Post-Office, City Hall, and 
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ET ROFOLI 
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Twenty third St. Ferr’ 
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and Sixth Avenue; Fifty-eighth St., sixth oe 
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Ratlroad; Fifty-third St. and E — caus 
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Avenue; Eighty-first St. and Ninth 

Ninety-third St. and Ninth Avenue; One Hun- 
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Fourth St. and Ninth Avenue alternately. Sunday 
‘Trains from 12:30 P. M. till 12 
10 cents, except wenwees yh a A jo andi 80 

when 
a. M. and 5 and 7 P. wer 1 te [ere ISON _ — 
M. VAN BROC. KLIN, Superintendent, 





AND PHI EW LINE. 
ay YORK A Brook | Arch 
for TRENTON A ILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING ny ee 1870. 

Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, for 
Trenton and Sens a at 6:30, 7:45, 9, 11:15, A. M.; 
10 to Phlls May ol 

Leave Philadelphia rom station elp! 
Reading Railroad, = rd an ks i TAS, 
8:15, 10, 11:30 A. M.; 3:30, 5:30, 7:15, 12 P. 
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NOTICES. 


e@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the-writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

¢2™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

[2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 








be d unless panied by @ ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 








The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE DAY AT ROSELAND PARE. 


As the nation once in a year devotes a day 
to universal jubilation over the goodness of 
God in giving us our national liberty, so we 
surrender one number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to such topics of national interest as 
properly deserve and demand a larger 
audience than they could receive at any 
local celebration. Those who spoke on 
July Fourth at Woodstock spoke to the 
nation. Greater and richer than usual is the 
variety of topic we present in this way to 
our readers, only regretting that it may tax 
many of them beyond their leisure. But 
those who will read these addresses thought- 
fully will find themselves well repaid. 

An extremely serious matter is presented 
in the very valuable address of Governor 
Andrews. The decay of country townsand 
agricultural pursuits in the older portions of 
the country is described in a very telling 
way, and the suggestions on the same sub- 
ject by Congressman Loring, of Massachu- 
setts, and on its educational bearings, by 
School Superintendent Northrop, should re- 
ceive very careful attention, as it is the 
country, and not the cities,on which we must 
depend for the life-blood of the nation. 

There is no ‘‘spread-eagleism,” such as 
Senator Matthews deprecated, among the 
utterances of the day, In his own thought- 
ful address the Senator recognized the signs 
of political progress and showed the need 
of yet greater advance in right thinking and 
right feeling in affairs of national govern- 
ment. Senator Platt showed very clearly 
what is one of the greatest heresies 
which endanger the National Govern- 
ment. Then Bishop Haven, who believes 
that the pulpit should be forward in every 
good work, in his intense style, pointed out 
the dangers to which freedom is subjected 
and made au eloquent panegyric of General 
Grant. The intelligent review of our 
national finances by Mr. A. 8. Hatch shows 
admirably what remarkable progress we 
have made inthe few years since the war 
in reducing the enormous public debt It 
will occur to our readers that the party 
which has done so much does not deserve 
to lose control of the Government. 

We meant, if space had allowed, to speak 
more at length of the very able and im- 
portant speech of Miss Frances E. Willard. 
She represents an enterprise which belongs 
to every patriot and every Christian as well 

—that of redeeming our country from the 
curse of intemperance. Her methods, in 
general, we heartily approve, and we would 
join our voice to her’s to summon the wo- 
men of America to make their influence 
ielt in politics to this end. 

But for all these words of wisdom, and for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘the other shorter addresses and poems, of 
which we cannot here speak more fully, we 
refer the reader to the verbatim reports 
which we publish. We owe our thanks to 
all who have given their labor and best 
thought to make the Woodstock celebration 
distinguished among all others, Old Wind- 
ham @ounty preserves the honor and tradi- 
tions of Independence Day; and long will 
preserve, we trust, that fame for rural intel- 
ligence, sobriety, purity, and patriotism of 
which her sons all over the world are 
proud. 


On 


THE EXTRA SESSION. 


Tue Democratic House of Representa- 
tives in the last Congress refused to pass the 
Army Appropriation Bill unless there was 
attached to it a provision which would pre- 
vent the President from using the army to 
keep the peace and enforce the laws of the 
United States at any place where a general 
or special election was being held in any 
state. The House also placed a political 
rider upon the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Bill, which repealed 
the Federal election laws enacted to guard 
against fraudulent voting, especially in large 
cities, at elections for members of the 
House of Representatives, The Senate re- 
fused to give its assent to these bill-riders; 
and, hence, neither appropriation bill was 
passed by the Forty-fifth Congress. No pro- 
vision was, hence, made for either branch 
of the public service after the 30th of the 
then ensuing June. 

This made it necessary for the President 
to call an extra session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress on the 18th of March. The only 
purpose named by the President was to 
complete the appropriations necessary to 
carry on the Government during the fiscal 
year ending June 80th, 1880. Both houses 
of the new Congress were Democratic, and 
but for political and party reasons might 
have done the whole work in two weeks, 
instead of remaining in session for nearly 
three months anda half. The doctrine of 
this Congress in the outset was that neither 
of the above appropriation bills should be- 
come a law unless the President would con- 
sent to such political riders as the Demo- 
crats might choose to annex. The contest 
was opened on the Army Bill, which con- 
tained a provision forbidding the use of the 
army to keep the peace or enforce United 
States laws at the polls; and this the Presi- 
dent met with a plump and square veto, 
on the 80th of April. The Democrats then 
changed their tactics, and passed, as a sep- 
arate bill, the provision to which the Pres- 
ident had objected in the Army Bill; and 
the President blocked their game again with 
another veto, on the 13th of May, assigning 
substantially the same reasons as those for 
his first, veto. Thus confronted with 
vetoes, the Democrats again passed an 
Army Bill, containing a carefully-worded 
clause, which prohibited the use of the 
army as a police force at the polls; and the 
President, construing this clause as being 
practically meaningless, signed the bill, and 
thus the appropriation for the support of 
the army was made. The phrase “police 
force” has no meaning when applied to the 
army, since the army is never used as such 
a force; and it was on this ground that Re- 
publicans in the House of Representatives 
generally voted for the bill. The use of the 
phrase enabled the Democrats to keep up a 
show, while relinquishing what they had 
contended for. Having tried to bulldoze 
the President, and failed, they then submit- 
ted to a back-down under a disguise, leav- 
ing the laws in relation to the use of the 
army to stand just what they were before 
the extra session, 

The contest was next opened by placing 
a political rider upon the Legislative, Exec- 
utive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 
which provided for the repeal of certain 
Federal election laws and rendered inoperat- 
ive and useless others which it did not 
formally repeal. The President promptly 
met the attack, and on the 30th of May 
vetoed the bill in this shape. The Demo- 
crats then divided the bill into two bills, 
one of which related to the legislative and 
executive expenses of the Government; and, 
this being free from any objectionable pro- 
visions, the President signed it and it be- 
came a law. The other bill was entitled 

“ An Act making appropriation for certain 





judicial expenses,” and provided that no 








part of the money appropriated should be 
spent for the enforcement of the Federal 
election laws, and that no liabilities should 
be incurred for this purpose. This the 
President, on the 28d of June, re- 
turned to the House of Representatives 
without his signature. The Democrats 
then divided the Judicial Bill into two 
others, one of which made appropriations to 
pay the ordinary expenses of United States 
courts, with the exception of United States 
marshals; and this bill the President signed. 

All that was now left is the bill entitled 
‘* An act making appropriations to pay fees 
of United States marshals and their general 
deputies,” with the provision that no part of 
the money should go toward defraying the 
expenses of their service in enforcing the 
election laws of the United States, and that 
no contract should be made for this purpose. 
Veto No. 5, on the 30th of June, disposed 
of this bill, on account of the objectionable 
provision. The President, on the same day, 
sent a special message to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, asking the House to make an 
appropriation for the service of the marshals 
of the United States; and this the House re- 
fused to do, Congress then adjourned, 
having passed all the appropriation bills in 
a form that secured the signature of the 
President with the exception of the one re- 
lating to United States marshals. There is, 
hence, no provision of law for paying them 
a dollar during the current fiscal year. 

So the record stands. The net result of 
the extra session of Congress, so far as the 
programme of the Democrats in the outset 
is concerned, is that the marshals of the 
United States must wait for their pay and 
trust to a future session of Congress to 
authorize the payment. No political party 
ever crawled through or out of a smaller 
hole. The Democrats, in finding this hole 
and crawling through it, have not only 
shown their skill at blundering, but have 
thoroughly unmasked themselves before 
the country. The election laws which they 
hate and would repeal had their occasion in 
Democratic frauds, and were enacted to 
prevent their repetition. The great fraud 
of 1868 in this city suggested their neces- 
sity; and, if Democrats do not like these 
laws, the conclusion is that they do not 
like honest elections. The doctrines in re- 
gard to state rights and the powers of the 
General Government which during the 
extra session have fallen from Democratic 
lips in both houses of Congress carry us 
back to the days when John OC, Calhoun 
was the political high-priest of the Demo- 
cratic party. It isa noteworthy fact that 
Democracy no sooner gains control of Con- 
gress than it begins to preach the old doc- 
trines upon which the Great. Rebellion was 
based, and which it was supposed that the 
war had stamped into the dust. Repub- 
licans are prepared to meet the issue thus 
made with a solid front, and there can 
hardly be a doubt as to the verdict of the 
people. The country has had quite enough 
of the state-rights theory. 

a 


PRESBYTERIAN LIBERTY. 





WE believe that it will surprise almost all 
Presbyterians who remember their glorious 
reunion, as it certainly surprises us, to learn 
that a presbytery in this country has just 
voted that the doctrine of unlimited atone- 
ment cannot be taught in the Presbyterian 
Church. The facts, as we learn them from 
the official action of the Presbytery of 
Wooster, O., are as follows: 

The Rev. A. N. Alcott was ordained nine 
years ago by that presbytery, and in his 
trial sermon announced the doctrine, with- 
out any objection being raised, of unlimited 
atonement. Preaching the sermon to his 
people the next Sunday, some of the divines 
in the pews scented heresy in it, and refused 
to attend his ministry. Since that time, 
though pastor, at Fredericksburg, of the 
largest church but one in the bounds of 
the presbytery, he has met with considerable 
opposition on account of his theology on 
this subject; and at the meeting of Presby- 
tery at Cleves, June 25th, he presented an 
overture to it, asking for definite informa- 
tion whether the doctrine of an unlimited 

atonement can be properly preached in the 
Church by one of its ministers. His ques- 
tion was this: ‘‘May a Presbyterian minis- 
ter preach the doctrine of an unlimited 
-atonement?” He explained that he used 
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the term unlimited in the sense in which the 
atonement was held by Albert Barnes to be 
unlimited. The distinction between the 
two views he afterward explained in his 
speech. The theory of limited atonement, 
he said, teaches: 

“‘ Decree to elect a of the fallen, sin- 
ful race to eternal life, re; less of com- 
parative merit; and re less of compara- 
tive demerit soverei y to pass by and or- 
dain to eternal death the remainder, on ac- 
count of their sins. 

‘‘ Decree to provide a Redeemer and a re- 
demption for the elect, and effectually to 
apply the redemption by special grace.’ 

The theory of unlimited atonement he 
thus defined: 

‘Decree to provide a Redeemer and a 
full and free redemption for all the fallen, 
sinful race, and to bestow sufficient spiritual 
aid and grace to enable every man to accept 
these, if he choose. 

‘Decree to ordain or elect to eternal life 
al] who accept this salvation and do their 
Christian duty, and to reprobate to dishonor 
and wrath all who continue in a condition 
of disobedience and impenitence.” 


After referring his overture to a com- 
mittee, the Presbytery unanimously voted 
to adopt its report instructing Pastor Al- 
cott that the doctrine of an unlimited atone- 
ment cannot be preached in the Presbyterian 
Church, as follows: 


“The committee to whom was referred 
the overture of Rev. A. N. Alcott recom- 
mend that the overture be answered in the 
negative. 


‘1, Because the Scripture teaching, as 
formulated in the Confession of Faith, sets 
forth the doctrine of an atonement, definite 
in its design and — in the follow- 
ing passages: Chap. VII, sec. iii; Chap. VIII, 
secs. v and viii; Larger Catechism, Q. 80; 
Shorter Catechism, 20. [Here follow the 
citations. ] 

“2, Because ordination vows limit him 
to teach the doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith, according to the second Question 
put to every candidate for ordination.” 

With this decision that ‘he could not re- 
main in the Presbyterian Church and teach 
the doctrine of Albert Barnes, Mr. Alcott 
asked to have his name stricken from the 
roll of the presbytery, which was done, on 
the simple ground of ‘‘ disagreement in doc- 
trine with the Presbyterian Church.” For 
the same reason, he withdraws from the 
pastorate of his ehurch, most warmly rec- 
ommended to other denominations by ‘his 
congregation, as also by Dr. T. A. McCurdy, 
pastor of the largest church in the presby- 
tery, for his ability, scholarship, and hanor- 
able and spotless Christian character. No 
hint is given of any heresy other than 
that he holds the doctrine of Barnes and 
Beman and Duffield—the doctrine which 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
has just declared may be taught by its min- 
isters, and which up to ten years ago was 
the cherished doctrine of nearly half of our 
American Presbyterians. 

We are as sorry as we are surprised at the 
remarkable action of the Presbytery of 
Wooster. Though the seat of a Presbyte- 
rian university, its members seem to have 
been amazingly ignorant of the meaning of 
the reunion, and have done what they could 
to endanger a union in which we, with the 
Church of Christ, have taken great delight 
and pride. The account before us says that 
members of the Presbytery in the discus- 
sion explained, apparently without contra- 
diction, ‘‘ that at the time of the reunion of 
the Old and New School branches of the 
Church, in 1869, the mass of the New 
School Presbyterians surrendered their views 
as to the extent of the atonement and came 
back to the Old School doctrine, while the re- 
mainder became eliminated from the body 
by seeking other ecclesiastical relations.’ 
We do not at all so understand the case. 
Under all the professions of attachment to 
the old Standards made in 1869, it was plain- 
ly understood that New School men were 
taken back with all their beliefs. We can 
only tell the Wooster Presbytery that, on the 
face of their record, they have made a great 
mistake. They ought not-to have allowed 
the questions to be raised again which were 
settled ten years ago on the basis of mutual 
tolerance and fraternity. Why should peace 
and harmony be disturbed? The Presbytery 
of Wooster has hurt the whole Church; and 
we trust that the Synod will suitably rebuke 
it when its minutes come up for approval. 





At the Pan-Presbyterian Council to be held 
in Philadelphia next year among the subjects 
set down for discussion are the inspiration 
and the authenticity of the Scriptures and the 
future retribution of the wicked. 
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Tas Democrats have kad the control of the 
House of Representatives for four years; and 
during this period there have been thirty-three 
investigating committees appointed by the 
House, for the purpose of ransacking the ad- 
ministration of the Government during the 
period in which it had been under exclusively 
Republican control. These investigations have 
been animated by an intensely partisan pur- 
pose and have cost the country about a half 
million of dollars. The result is that not one 
single Republican defaulter or officer of any 
grade has been found by whoss malfeasance 
in office the Government has losta dollar. The 
public money has been safely kept and faith- 
fully disbursed, under the provisions of law. 
This is a most remarkable record, when we con- 
sider the length of time covered by it and the 
vast sum of money that during this time has 
passed through the hands of the fiscal agents 
of the Government. Senator Windom, of Min- 
nesota, the other day stated the fact and chal- 
lenged the Democrats of the Senate to name a 
solitary exception to the truth of the state- 
ment, Not one was named and not one has 
been discovered by all the investigating com- 
mittees that have been at work for the last 
four years. These committees have been look- 
ing for Republican pilferers and stealers of the 
public money, and they have not found one 
during the whole history of Republican con- 
trol of the Government. 


THE Supreme Court of Missouri, in the case 
of The State vs. Collier, reported in the Albany 
Law Journal, takes the wholesome ground that 
it is not legitimate for one who is a candidate 
before the people for a public office to seek to 
win votes in his favor by promising that, if 
elected, he will discharge the duties of his 
office for a less compensation than that which 
is allowed by law. In this case a candidate for 
a judge of probate pledged himself that, if 
elected, he would use for himself only $1,200 
out of the $2,600 allowed by law; in conse- 
quence of which two hundred voters and tax- 
payers, who would otherwise have voted 
against him, voted for him, thereby electing 
him, when but for these votes he would not 
have been elected. The Court held that this 
kind of electioneering is demoralizing to voters 
and against public policy; and, hence, that a 
writ of quo warranto would lie to dispossess the 
incumbent of an office acquired in this way. 
The same doctrine was adopted in The State 
vs, Purdy, 36 Wis. 218. In the latter case the 
Court said: ‘A vote given for a candidate for 
a public office in consideration of his promise, 
in case he should be elected, to donate a sum 
of money or other valuable thing to a third 
party, whether such party be an individual, a 
county, or any other corporation, is void.” 
Such a promise may not always be bribery in 
the technical sense ; yet elections thus secured 
ave a matter of bargain and sale between 
voters and the candidate, and not of the lat- 
ter’s qualification to perform the duties of the 
office to which he aspires. They are against a 
sound public policy, and, hence, should not be 
sustained by law. 


LyYNou law has just received a new interpret- 
ation from the grand jury of Spartanburg 
County, in South Carolina. A few weeks 
since-one John J. Moore, who was charged 
with murder and was in the hands of the 
officers of law, was taken possession of by a 
lawless mob, and, without judge or jury, hung 
toatree. The attention of the grand jury was 
called to this transaction ; and, in the present- 
ment which they made, they inform the court 
that Moore got no more than he deserved, and, 
hence, that those “ citizens» who put him to 
death “‘ acted in obedience to the dictates of 
justice and merely anticipated the sentence of 
the law of the land.” The people of Spartan- 
burg are a high-minded and noble class of peo- 
ple, and the five hundred citizens who wit- 
nessed and participated in the lynching of 
Moore simply expressed their detestation of an 
atrocious crime, and withal saved the county 
the expense of trying a man who ought to be 
hung anyhow. They were only a little quicker 
than the law would have been, if left to its 
ordinary operation. They gave the criminal 
the advantage of taking the short route to the 
gallows, and relieved him from any vexatious 
delays or uncertainty about his fate. So read- 
eth this judicial essay of the grand jury to 
the Hon. B. C. Pressly, judge of the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit of the Palmetto State. We 
commend the essay to all jurists as one of the 
richest specimens of fine writing and advanced 
thinking on the manner of dealing with the 
criminal classes. 


Ir is said that the friends of Mr. Edmands, 
the Newton (Mass.) forger who is now lodged 
in jail to await the action of the grand jury, 
are making strenuous efforts to extricate him 
from the fate which the law assigns to him. 
Their proposition is to raise funds and buy in 
all the outstanding forged notes at the rate of 
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Editorial Dates. fifty cents on the dollar, and thus destroy the | united meeting was proposed. The two clergy- | The Colonel and the Madame pretend to be 
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evidence of his crime, provided that no legal 
proceedings shall be instituted against him. 
That is to say, they propose to pay this sum to 
the holdere of these notes, as the means of 
defeating the just operation of the law against 
the offender. The creditors, no doubt, would 
be glad to get back any part of their money; 
yet it isto be hoped that their regard for the 
public interest will prevent them from virtually 
being parties to any attempt to compound a 
felony. Mr. Edmands deserves to be punished 
for his repeated forgeries; and the idea that he 
is to escape by the restitution of the whole or 
any part of the mofiey thus acquired is utterly 
at war with public policy, It would be de- 
moralizing to the community and have a tend- 
ency to encourage the commission of crime. 
The previous respectability of Mr. Edmands 
ought not to afford him the least immunity 
against the administration of law. The law 
cannot excuse or tolerate crime on account of 
one’s social relations. 


TuE plea on which Blair hopes to escape for 
the killing of Armetrong is that he shot him in 
self-defense. The law allows such a plea when 
the facts sustain it, on the theory that every 
man has a right to defend hie own life, even at 
the sacrifice of the life of another. The killing 
under these cricumstances is treated as excus- 
able or justifiable homicide, being regarded as 
a necessity for self-perservation, Whether this 
was true or not at the actual moment of shoot- 
ing Armstrong, it certainly was not true that 
Blair was under any necessity of going to his 
house to get his pistol and then coming back 
to the barn, and thereby renewing the quarrel 
with Armstrong. He did not do this in self- 
defense in any sense which the law can toler- 
ate. He had escaped the peril, if there were 
any, by leaving the barn; and his proper course 
was not to renew it, but to procure a police 
officer and have Armstrong arrested according 
tolaw. Instead of doing this, he rushed back 
to the scene of the alleged peril, armed for a 
deadly conflict, which might result in his own 
death or in that of his antagonist. This 
feature in the case is seriously damaging to the 
theory of self-defense. The coroner’s jury, by 
a vote of five to four, judged that the killing 
was a case of manslaughter. The penalty for 
this offense in New Jersey is a “fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, and imprison- 
ment at hard labor not exceeding ten years, or 
either of them, at the discretion of the court.” 

“ nn ‘ 

THE Congregationalist has done a decidedly 
handsome and courageous act in making a 
plain exposure of the story of the collapse 
of the Chambers-Street (Boston) Congrega- 
tional Church. This organization was started 
by the Old South Church when that church 
came into possession, in 1858, of its enlarged 
income from rents, and its expenses paid with 
Old South money. It was in recognition of 
the claims which so large an amount of money 
would put upon the church that Dr. Blagden 
andthe good men associated with them en- 
tered this new movement, and it was for the 
purpose of carrying it on that an associate 
pastor was chosen, The plan was not a good 
one, a8 a church ought to be responsible in 
great part for its own expenses; but it did 
good and ought to have been improved and 
kept alive. But lately the Old South has 
withdrawn all aid and the church is disbanded. 
As The Vongregationalist says : ‘‘ It is no wonder 
that, having walked on Old South stilts for the 
first half of its life and Old South erutches for 
the last half of it, the poor thing fell at once 
into the ditch of death when all aid was taken 
away.’ It then proceeds to ask a question 
about the church which in Boston occupies 
much the same position of wealth occupied 
here by Trinity, whether the world is ‘‘left to 
infer that, in its costly and sumptuous new 
home, the Old South has lost the conscience of 
its duty to our common Christianity, and de- 
cided that Madame Norton’s largess may right- 
ly be exhausted upon its own sumptuousness.”’ 
New England Congregationalists, we notice, 
do not take any great pride in the church 
which, when they left their old historic meet- 
ing-house on the corner of Washington and 
Milk Streets, was content to have the build- 
ing in which British horsemen quartered in 
the Revolutionary War torn down, brick by 
brick, or desecrated into a stable, if that 
Unitarian Edward Everett Hale had not saved 
it for posterity, and which now throws away 
its own Chambers-Street mission. 


A most remarkable religious service was 
held in 8t. Louis on Sunday evening, June 
Vth, being nothing less than a joint meeting 
of Baptiste and Jews, held in the synagogue of 
the latter, and presided over jointly by the 
pastor, the Rev. W. W. Boyd, and the rabbi, 
Dr. Sonnenschein. On the burning of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Meeting-house, six months ago, the 
Jewish congregation near by offered their 
Christian neighbors the free use of their tem- 
ple while the new church was building. The 
kind offer was accepted, and, after using Dr. 
Sonnenschein’s synagogue for half a year, a 








men led in prayer, hymns were sung from their 
two hymn-books, a sermon preached by Mr. 
Boyd from a text in the Psalms, and at the 
close of it a silver service presented in the 
name of the Baptist congregation to the Jew- 
ish minister, who responded, drawing a graphic 
picture of a ‘“‘ brotherhood of all nations and 
creeds traveling to the great hereafter, with 
their hearts and affections fixed on the same 
God and regarding each as the children of the 
same parent.’ 


Tue King of Spain and the Emperor of 
China have recently negotiated a treaty be- 
tween the two countries, substantially after the 
model of the treaty of 1868 between the United 
States and China, which the “ Hoodlums” and 
the ‘‘Sand-lot’’ orators are so anxious to get 
rid of. The treaty guarantees to Chinamen in 
all the Spanish dominions all the privileges and 
immunities which are accorded to citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nation, and places 
the commercial relations of the two nations 
upon the same reciprocal footing. This is 
in very notable contrast with the programme 
of the people of California, who have just 
adopted a constitution that violates our treaty 
with China, and with the infamous bill that 
passed both houses of Congress, but which 
the President had the good sense to kill by his 
veto. Though not intended for a rebuke, it is, 
nevertheless, a sharp rebuke to those men, 
whether in or out of Congress, who favor any 
discrimination against Chinamen in our foreign 
policy. The people of the United States, with 
their advanced notions about human rights, 
cannot afford to be less liberal than the rather 
old-fashioned Kingdom of Spain. 

THe last numberof Nature contains a most 
remarkable statement from J. Norman Lock- 
yer, who some time ago announced that he 
had discovered proof of the compound nature 
of chemical atoms. He says that he has been 
studying the spectrum of sodium under new 
experimental conditions. He slowly distills the 
metal in a vacuum; and, of course, the very 
characteristic yellow line is paramount. But 
after some time it shows the red and green 
lines, without any trace whatever of the yel- 
low one. ‘Hydrogen is given off in large 
quantities, and at times the C line and the red 
‘structure’ are seen alone. After this treat- 
ment the metal, even when red-hot, volatilizes 
wih great difficulty.” This can only mean 
that the supposed element sodium has been 
separated into hydrogen and something else. 
What that something else is Mr. Lockyer has 
not yet told us. Here seems to be the begin- 
ning of a new series of chemical, if not al- 
chemical, investigations of the greatest import- 
ance. The authority of Mr. Lockyer is of the 
highest, and the line of his investigations is 
one in which mathematicians have preceded 
him, showing the probability of the compound 
nature of so-called atoms, We are likely soon 
to learn a great deal about the nature of the 
“ Stof’”” out of which the worlds are made. 
The “Kraft,” force, will elude us longer. 


In reference to the abolition of the grand 
jury by the new constitution of California the 
Albany Law Journal says : 

“The chief objections made to {ft [the grand 
jury] are quite inconsistent with each other— 
namely, the ease with which malicious and 
trifling complaints may be erected into crimes, 
and the ease with which grave and well- 
founded complaints may be ignored. If we 
grant that both these objections are substan- 
tial, the difficulty still seems to be to invent 
any scheme which will be free from them. If 
complaints are brought in the first instance be- 
fore a petit jury for trial, the publicity and the 
stigma, if there is any, is the same, and a petit 
jury may be as easily approached with improp- 
er solicitations as a grand jury. The objections 
reach to human nature, rather than to this par- 
ticular institution. On the other hand, as a 
matter of convenience and economy, the grand 
jury is desirable, if not indispensable. The 
time of the publie is now sufficiently taken u 
with the trial of frivolous criminal issues, and, 
if we make every complaint equivalent to a 

ublic trial, we shall have to educate and pay 
urors as a profession, or jury duty would be 
more shirked than at present.’ 


There are difficulties inherent in the jury sys- 
tem, as there are in any judicial system which 
human wisdom can construct; yet we do not 
see that any of these difficulties are removed 
by abolishing the grand jury. We very much 
doubt whether the people of California will 
find their experiment to be an improvement. 


server saying that the members of the so-called 
“Theosophic Society of America,” now in 
Bombay, represent that their Society is very 
strong in America, having hundreds of thou- 
sands of members. We are happy to inform 
our India exchanges that probably all there are 
of the Society are now in India. Nobody here 
ever heard of any of them except Col. Olcott, 
and Madame Blavatsky, and one Baron de 
Palm, who achieved immortality by dying 
after providing that his body should be cre~ 
mated. So we come down to one American, 
Col. Olcott, the two others being foreigners. 
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credulous dunces. 


....It fs all right that the Brethren (Tunkers) 
should, if they think it a duty, wear a special 
distinctive costume, so long as they do not im- 
pose it as an obligation. It is convenient to 
prevent mistake in the prescribed salutation 
with the “ holy kiss.” But it certainly appears 
to be a mistake to impose the dress on those 
not in theircommunion. The directors of their 
Mount Morris School have asked a Methodist 
and an Episcopalian, employed as professors, 
to adopt the regulation cut of homespun, which 
they have cheerfully agreed to do. But are 
they not now in danger of being “‘ saluted ’’? 

-++-The colored people of Cincinnati are of 
the opinion that their voting strength is suf- 
ficient to entitle them to at least one candidate 
on the legislative ticket in that city. They are 
probably right in this opinion ; and, if so, then 
the Republicans of Cincinnati should award to 
them that honor. There is no good reason why 
colored men should not have their full 
share of the offices of the country. 


.+»-The rage in London after Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt as an artistic actor is creditable 
enough ; but it is not pleasant to read the ac- 
counts of her social triumphs told with such 
voluble reticence by the London correspondent 
of The Tribune. What he means is that her 
admission to exclusive social circles is remark- 
able, because she is the unmarried mother of 
three children. 


...-The Sun, of this city, did its best to brace 
up Democratic nerves during the extra session 
of Congress; and, now that the farce is ended, 
our contemporary says: ‘“‘The fact is over- 
whelmingly established that the Democratic 
party contains about the most soft, harmless, 
inoffensive, obedient set of people ever seen 
in this world.”’ 


.eeeThe Charleston (8. C.) News (Dem.), in 
referring to the discussion about the Army Bill, 
says: ‘‘ We do not know of a single instance in 
South Carolina where the presence of United 
States troops at the polls has prevented any 
Democrat from voting.’ All this cry about 
the army at the polls is simply for political 
effect. 

....We grieve to hear of the death of Dr. 
Alexander Clark, the able, genial, indefatiga- 
ble, truly Christian editor of The Methodist Re- 
corder, His denomination or his own ambi- 
tion put too much labor upon him: and he 
died of overwork, at the residence of Gov. 
Colquitt, Atlanta, Ga. He leaves a large fam- 
ily. 

....The Constitutional Convention of Louisi- 
ana has resolved to recognize the principal of 
the state debt; but to reduce the interest from 
seven to three per cent. for fifteen years and 
to four per cent. thereafter. What is this? 
Simply a resolution to steal a part of the inter- 
est of a debt admitted to be valid. 

..».The Senate, in rejecting the nomination 
of D. T. Corbin, of South Carolina, for the 
Chief Justice of the Utah Supreme Court, re- 
jected one who is an able lawyer and would 
have done a good service in dealing with the 
question of polygamy in that territory. The 
decision of the Senate is to be regretted. 

...-Every veto of President Hayes was im- 
mediately followed by a Democratic caucus of 
senators and representatives ; and each caucus, 
with the exception of the last, took a step in 
the career of this back-down Congress. The 
President started right and kept there every 
time. 

....The Louisville (Ky.) Democrat thinks that 
Messrs. Bayard and Stevenson, whose names 
have been mentioned for the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1880, are too respectable to run well 
with the Democratic party. The Democrat seems 
to understand its own party very thoroughly. 


....The text of President Bartlett’s bacca- 
laureate sermon—“'I am doing a great work, 80 
that 1 cannot come down ’—was an explicit 
enough answer to those hasty students who 
could not wait patiently while the new order 
is taking the place of the old. 

...-Secretary Evarts says, in reference to 
the revolutionary struggle of the Democrats 
with the President, that Senator Thurman 
‘“‘ gozed out, as he has often done before.’”’ The 
Senator was very rampant and bold in the 
outset ; but he ‘‘ oozed out’’ at last. 

...-Bishop Colenso characterizes the wa 
with the Zulus as a ‘‘ most unrighteous and un-? 
necessary” war, ‘‘ which has been forced on by 
the policy of the High Commission” and ‘in 
which already ten thousand human beings 
have been killed.” 


....Senator. Thurman is reported as saying 
that the extra seesion of Congress will furnish 
one of the pleasantest reminiscenee’ of his 
life. The Senator’s tastes are very peculiar or 
his “‘ pleasantest reminiscences” have not beer 
very pleasant. 

.«eeThe Democrats of Maine have renom- 
inated Governor Garcelon, mainly to —_ p 
appearances. There is, of course, no hope 
his election, unless the Greenbackere—whicb 
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they are not likely to do—turn in and help 
them. 











... If Congress be an irresistible force, the 
President in the veto business has proved him- 
self to be an immovable body. At any rate, 
the legisistive force of the one has failed to 
baffle the veto power cf the other. 


-++-Governor Talbot’s consent to a renom- 
ination by the Republicans of Massachusetts is 
a bad omen for General Butler. He beat the 
General last year, and this year he is stronger 
with the people than he was then. 


----It is said that the counsel of Chastine 
Cox has already fixed upon insanity as the plea 
with which to defend his client. If stupidity 
and crime constitute insanity, then perhaps the 
plea will work. 


....The pressure upon our columns crowds 
out this week a note from the Rev. J. G. John- 
son correcting what he regards as our misap- 
prehension of his position. 


Lublisher’'s Department, 


SoorHiIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A YANKEE WAGON. 


Witn the name of the Cortland Wagon Co 
is associated the prominent and successful im- 
provements that have been made in wagon 
building within the past few years. The tirm 
is comparatively young, being established only 
so long ago as 1868; but under the enterprising 
management of their present head, Mr. L. - 
Fitzgerald, who has fostered the concern from 
its infancy and made the Cortland Wagon what 
it is, it has become as familiar in every village 
as the town-clock, It is essentially a farmer’s 
wagon, He uses it for his errands in town; 
he uses it in his fields; he drives to mill in it; 
and on Sundays, with the addition of an extra 
seat, it takes the entire family to meeting. 
But not only here is the Cortland Wagon so 
well known; but in Central and South America, 
Australia, all through Europe, and in other 
foreign lands our * Yankee wagon”’ travels 
along over the roads, a marvel of perfection and 
a wonder to the foreigners, who are beginning 
to see all the virtue in American productions. 

The latest improvement in this Wagon is an 
oscillating gear, by the use of which the body 
is not affected by the passage of the wheels 
over obstructions in the road; but assumes a 
perfectly level position whether the wheels sink 
into a rut or roll over a bowlder. The binding 
of the circle is obviated; the wagon is enabled 
to follow the irregularities of the road without 
crowding the team from side to side; and the 
wear and tear of the springs and axles are re- 
duced to the minimum, This is universally 
admitted to be the most original and excellent 
gear ever designed, and we regret that our lim- 
ited space will not permit us to describe it in 
detail, together with the many other admirable 
features of this wagon. 

The works of the firm comprise three immense 
buildings, consisting of the wood-shop, smith- 
shop, and paint and trim-shops. In these are 
placed the most perfect and complete assort- 
ment of machinery adapted for this business 
in the United States and probably in the world. 
Several hun: red hands are constantly employed, 
and the field into which the wagon has been 
introduced enables the firm to run its works 
during the entire year. The system pursued in 
every department is thorough and exhaustive, 
and justifies the reputation which it has gained 
of the model wagon factory of the United 
States. 


ONE-DOLLAR LINE TO BOSTON. 


Tus line of steamers is now carrying a large 
prenewtics of the immense amount of travel 
etween New York and Boston. The “City of 
New York’’orthe “‘City of Boston”’ leave Pier 40 
North River daily (except Sunday) at 5:30 P. 
M., connecting at Allen’s Point with a train 
which reaches Boston at 6 A.M., which is the 
shortest time made by any steamer route to 
Boston. Thesetwo steamers, which are well 
known to the traveling public as being among 
the best afloat, have recently been repainted 
outside and inside, and fitted up with new 
mattresses and furniture throughout, giving 
them an elegant and new appearance, 

The general accommodations on this line 
are surpassed by none, both for comfort and 
cheapness, The staterooms are large and well 
ventilated, the beds comfortable, and every- 
thing on board has an pppscrense of cleanliness 
and order, a state of things which would hard- 
ly be found on boats which carry thousands of 
passengers daily were not very particular 
attention paid to this point. By no means the 
least attraction of this line is the excellent 
opportunity it affords the traveler to note the 
points of interest and enjoy the beautiful 
scenery, as he passes around the Battery, under 
the Brooklyn Bridge, past Blackwell’s and 
Ward’s Islands, through Hell Gate, and into 
the Sound. He will go to bed satisfied that he 
has received his dollar’s worth before his 
pars has fairly begun. Steamers of the 

Norwich line leave the same pier at 5 o'clock 
P. M. daily, including Sundays, for New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Worcester, Nashua, Lowell, and 
Boston, and for Portland and the White 
mountains daily, excepting Saturdays. 

_— a 

















WE desire to call attention to the card of the 
Penysylvania Military Academy, which appe:rs 
in our paper. It was at the recent Commence- 
ment of this institution that Secretary McCrary 
delivered his eloquent address on “Some Ele- 
ments of Success in Life.” 


ieee naictiien eee 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
ze, Exprecsese an age and stop at 
rand Union Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen. 
tral Depot. 250 elegant rooms,r educed to $1 and up- 
y. Elevator. Restaurant supplied wit! 
C Railroad 


pots. 


‘more useful ype gg For 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


Tux above is the title of a dnodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. oppeaten, the celebrated artist-author 
of the os National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” includin 
also an account of the picture, an account o 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
pyre the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 

icture. We have a small supply of these 
ks on hand, and will send them — to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina Jprice of 50 cents each ; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of anew sub- 
scriber, with $8, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-oflice 
they are sent. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 


and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 














Tae Manhattan Gas Light Company, whose 
offices are at 4 Irving Place, this city, have 
lately made a reduction in the price of gas, an 
announcement that is indeed most important 
to the people of this city. The reduction is 
likely to bring the Company a host of new 
customers, Even those who do not use gas 
in their houses will be likely to avail them- 
selves of the privileges now offered by the 
Manhattan Company. By turning to the ad- 
vertising columns, the full particulars of the 
reduction in price may be read. 





EVERYWHERE SouGuT FOR. — SUMMER RE- 
sortTs.—Messrs. Stephen F, Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste, Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Strects, Philadelphia. 





(a@"THose of our readers who are looking | 
for a birth-day present, we would advise them 
to get a Self-inker $2 “Charm” Card Press, 
with printing office for $3. Nothing can be 
articulars, 
sen 8c. strmp to W. C, Evans, 50 N, Ninth 8t., 


Philadelphia, for a catalogue. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK 


can be made by using Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate with water and sugar only. 

This article isa pleasant and nutritious sub- 
stitute for lemons or limes in the preparation of 
lemonade and fully meets the want for an 
agreeable tonic. No dangercan attend its use 
and the cost is very moderate. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and 
eminent family physician of New York, says: 

‘*Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims 
as a beverage beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I 
know of no preparation to equal it.” 

a 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CAswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


“I DON'T WANT THAT STUFF!” 
is what a lady of Boston said to her husband 
when he brought home some medicine to cure 
her of sick headache and neuralgia, which had 
made her miserable for fourteen years. At the 
first attack thereafter it was administered to 
her, with such good results that she continued 
its use until cured, and made so enthusiastic in 
its praise that she induced twenty-two of the 
best families in her circle to adopt it as their 
regular family medicine. That “stuff” is Hop 





Bitters. 





Murray & LANMAN’s FLORIDA WATER is 
probably the simplest and purest perfume ever 
made, being absolutely nothing more than the 
delicious fragrance of rare flowers, preserved 
and made permanent; and it is, doubtless, to 
this purity of composition that its immense 
popularity is in a great measure to be ascribed. 





Sore Taroat, Coven, CoLp, and similar 
troubles, if suffered to progress, result in seri- 
ous pulmonary affections, oftentimes incurable. 
‘* Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ reach directly the 
seat of the disease and give almost instant re- 
lief. 25c. a box. 


‘* Be thou chaste as ice and as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape using unhealthy com- 
younds in your food” was a true maxim ‘until 
errick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus came to 
our relief. Since using it, we feel that there is 
one article in the way of Saleratus that all can 
use with healthy results. We have almost cured 
our dyspepsia, and thanks to the Gold Medal 
Salaratus for it. Try it, and you will say, with 
us, that perfection has been obtained and the 
inventor has immortalized his name. Most of 








the merchants have it. 


A DRUGGIST’S REPORT. 


Mr. Joun P. Nipcen, Chilicothe, Ohfo, says: 
“‘Thermaline is giving the best of satisfaction 
especially in Chronic cases.’’ A specimen 0: 
what might be said by thousands of wp - oom 
who have sold Thermaline, the best and cheap- 
est Acue cure in the world. Only twenty-five 
cents a box. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue, 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S | HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A. S, FLANDRAU & CO. 


























FINE CARRIAGES, 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


Paris and London Styles, 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST. 





KNOX 





CNO. THE HATTER, 
(NOX MANUFACTURER OF THE HATTER, 
CNOX BILE, OFBRA FELT. THE HATTER, 
(NOX PULL-OVERS, AND STHAW THE HATTER. 
(NOX THE HATTER, 
CNOX E HATTER, 
(NOX TTE 
VHATS, 4) 
(NOX | | ATTE 
NOX HATTER 
NOX HATTER, 
NOX HATTER, 
NOX STYLES ARE CORRECT. THE HATTER. 
NOX —- E HATTER. 
(NOX QUALITY THE BEST. THE HATTER, 
(NOX = 2 HATTER, 
KNOX IMPORTERS OF THE HATTER. 
KNOX 4 E HATTER, 
ENGLISH HATS. 
“ DENT’S” GLOVES 
KNOX MARTIN’S UMBRELLAS. THE HATTER, 
KNOX _—_— HE HATTER, 
KNOX FIFTH-AVENUE HOTEL, THE HATTER, 
KNOX E HATTE! 
KNOK NO. 212 BROADWAY. THE HATTER. 
KNOX —_— E HATTER, 
KNOX WE HAVE AGENTS THE HATTER, 
KNOX IN EVERY CITY. THE HATTER, 
KNOX THE HATTER, 
KNOX THE HATTER. 





WHEN BUSINESS DRAGS the chanccs 
are that you are hiding your light under a 
bushel with the intention of “ saving.’’ This 
is the kind of “ economy ’’ that neglects the 
bung-hole in order to watch the apigot, 

If you would let your light so shine as to 
attract alike the oldest resident and the 
stranger at your gates, send for samples of 
my novel Art Circulars, especially suited to 
your business, with prices named low h 


to satisfy the most prudent. Write at once to 


F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


A PRACTICAL FARMER wanted in every 
Township as Agent for ADAMANT PLOWS, SLIP- 
SHARES for all Plows, ROCKING-T: ARROWS, 
DISK HARROWS, FIELD ROLLERS, and Cop ver-Strip 
FEED-CUTTERS. No discount except freight on first 
article until more are ordered. Noconsignments. Send 
for_ circulars. Manufactured only by THE NEW 
YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman Street, New York. 











THE LATEST SUMMER STYLES. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
No. 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


Reduction in Price 
GAS. 


OFFICE OF THE 


N. Y. MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT CO., 


36 UNION SQUARE, N. E. CORNER 16rn ST., 
JULY Isr, 1879. 

THE NEW YORK MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT 
CO. HEREBY NOTIFIES ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
THAT FROM THIS DATE THE PRICE OF GAS TO 
THOSE CONSUMING LESS THAN TEN THOUSAND 
CUBIC FEET PER MONTH WILL BE TWENTY 
CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR 
TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 

TO THOSE CONSUMING TEN THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET PER MONTH, NINETEEN CENTS FOR ONE 
HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE DOLLAR AND 
NINETY CENTS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET, 








A REASONABLE REDUCTION FROM THE ABOVE 
NAMED PRICES TO LARGER CONSUMERS. 

SERVICE PIPE, METERS, AND. BURNERS SUP- 
PLIED ON APPLICATION, WITHOUT CHARGE. 

THE SUPERIORITY IN PURITY AND ECONOMY 
OF THIS COMPANY'S GAS IS NOT EQUALED BY 
ANY GAS MADE. 





JOHN P. KENNEDY, President. 
Secretar; 


CHARLES PLACE, y- 









{July 10, 1879, 





“Sulphur Soap” sepured by Letters Patent. 


GLENN; 


Sulphur Soap 


You can purchase of any respectable Druggist: . 
8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR DOAP. 


When used daily in the totles, One Cake 
(Zdc.) is maMiciont to tose Age wondertul merits 
in clarifying the complexion. 


BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR PAT pas BEEN COUNTER- 


Observe “C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on each 
acket, without which none is uine. Sold by all 
ruggists. Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 
cents in stamps. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


box of : 
rears DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


IT IS JUST AS GOOD. 


HAIR DYE isthe SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 
taneously, producing the 
most natural shades of 
» Black or Brown, does N' 
STAIN the 8K 

ri 


A IN, and is 

RISTADORO'S cra prephration and a fav. 
oO upon every well-ap- 

inte: be Bg pu or 
oe) 

ET.’ 
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air Dressers. FACT 
93 WILLIAM STRE: 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, GRAND 
PIANOS. 


HALLET, DAVIS & C0.S 


Patent Upright, the only one receiving 
a premium at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, as positively sure to stand in tune. 

All intending to buy Pianos should call 
and examine the unsurpassed musical 
purity and power of tones, with the 
styles and workmanship, of our instru~ 
ments. 


Low Prices 


to meet the times. 


436 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


BURT’S SHOES! 















The Best SHOES are those 
made 


a 





logue @& 
Price-.int. Goods forwarucu vy mail or express. All 
orders will receive prompt attention, Mention this 
paper. 





E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. i 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
Easy to learn to ride, 


Au ordinar 
so more miles ina da 
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Fivancial, for the last six months show a marked fall- | Delaware and Hudson Canal Company with. | Orrice or Fisk Lage Harton, BANKERS AND 


RESPECTABLE CRIMINALS. 


THE recent discovery that Mr. James F. 
Edmands, hitherto a reputable merchant 
of Newton, Mass., has been guilty of forgery 
to the aggregate amount of some one hun- 
dred thousand dollars adds another name 
to the list of characters blackened and 
ruined in the walks of respectable life. We 
often speak of the criminal classes, and are 
not specially surprised when crime appears 
in their ranks; yet when those who have 
been esteemed by society as among its best 
citizens are to be put into ‘the category of 
criminals the first feeling is that of aston- 
ishment. One wonders how they could be 
such fools, as well as knaves; and, after the 
fatal steps have been taken, they are un- 
doubtedly a wonderment. to themselves. 
They would recall these steps, if they could, 
at almost any price. The scrious difficulty 
with them is that they are wise too late. 
Their eyes are not thoroughly opened until 
haggard and horrid disaster stares them in 
the face. 

Such seems to have been the history of 
this Newton merchant. Though he had the 
reputation of wealth, he needed more funds 
than he could command upon the basis of 
his own credit. In order to raise these 
funds, he resorted to the expedient of forged 
endorsements, and had a plan of his own 
by which he concealed the fact for a time. 
He continued these acts of forgery, each 
one giving him temporary relief and post- 
poning the evil day. By and by the crisis 
came when the plan would work no longer, 
and then the whole scheme exploded in his 
own destruction. Creditors found that they 
were holding forged paper, and that en- 
dorsements which they supposed to be genu- 
ine were written by the hand of a forger. 
Agony, discomfiture, loss of standing and 
character, and utter ruin now visit the abode 
of guilt. The community is startled, and, 
not without some pity, pours upon the self- 
ruined victim the frown of its condem- 
nation. His position is at once changed 
and socicty places him in a new category. 

What shall be done with’these respectable 
criminals? The law answers this question, 
and its answer is the one that society should 
enforce. If one be a forger, he is not less 
such because of his previous respectability. 
His respectability should give him no im- 
munity against trial and punishment. A 
thief is a thief whether in rags or robes. 
Criminals among what are deemed the 
better classes ordinarily have less excuse for 
their offenses than those found in the walks 
of ignorance and low life. Neither class is 
entitled to any favoritism from the law, as 
compared with the other. Justice with an 
impartial hand should be alike awarded to 
both. If the facts turn out as they now 
appear in the case of Mr. Edmands, the 
proper place for him is in the state-prison, 
at hard labor. 

The lesson from this and every similar 
ease is to avoid taking the first step in 
crime. He who does this will be sure never 
to take the second step; and he who breaks 
this rule is on a path that may at any time 
end in his own destruction. When and 
just where the path will end no one can tell 
beforehand; yet there is a moral order in 
the events of this world which with great 
uniformity makes it bad policy to be an 
evil-doer. That kind of prosperity which is 
purchased by crime is always precarious. 
Strict honesty in business will in the long 
run prove to be just as wise as it is good. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been generally quiet, the 
observance of the National Holiday extend- 
ing over two days and confining transac- 
tions to unusually narrow limits. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: imports 
of dry goods and general merchandise, 
$4,966,610; and produce exports, $6,273,083. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $157,616,178, against $152,887,- 
644 for the corresponding period last year 
and $183,382,485 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary: ist, this ycar, were $158,227,368, 
against $177,162,596 for the corresponding 
Period last year and $138,968,438 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—The failures in New York 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ing off, as compared with the failures for 
the same months in 1878—866 against 514; 
liabilities, $11,582,656, against $39,030,795; 
assets, $5,990,346, against $11,012,662. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
PaRrtneRsHip.—The acceptance by a cred- 
itor of the note of anindividual member of 
a firm after dissolution of the firm, in lieu 
of s matured note of the firm, is not an ex- 
tinguishment of the firm debt, unless it is 
expressly agrecd that it shall so operate. 
And a surety ona note given after the dis- 
solution of.a firm by one of the members of 
the firm, in renewal of a firm note on which 
he was surety, may recover of the other 
member of the firm money which he has 
paid in discharge of the — note.— 
Leabo vs. Goode, Sup. Ct., 

COLLATERAL SECURITY. —Denesd and 
notice is not necessary as against an in- 
dorser who at the date of the maturity of 
the note has sufficient property of the 
maker in his gg held as _ security 
against his liabili A party holding one 
of a series of notes secured by chattel mort- 
gage, who obtains possession of the property 
mortgaged, holds it in trust for the owners 
of the notes; and if he purchases such _pro- 
perty at sale made by himself, he will be 
held to account for the value of the same.— 
Beard vs, Westerman, Sup. Ct., Ohio. 

MONEY MARKET.—The preparations 
for payment of July interest and dividends 
disturbed the market for call loans early in 
the week, and the rates were up to 5 to 6 
per cent. on stocks. Thursday rates were 314 
to 5 per cent. on stocks and 2 to 24 on Gov- 
ernment bonds. Prime mercantile paper 
was in good demand. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 3144@4 per 
cent.; four months at 4@44; and good sin- 
gle names, four to six months, at 5 6 per 
cent. 

The semi-annual and quarterly interest 
and dividend payments which matured on 
the 1st inst. are larger than at any other date 
except at the beginning of the year. The 
Government payments at that time amount- 
ed to $15,500,000 on 6 and 4-per-cent. bonds. 
Of this amount about $11,000,000 is on 
registered bonds, about $7,500,000 in New 
York, $1,800,000 at Boston, $700,000 at 
Philadelphia, $250,000 at Baltimore, $150,- 
000 at Washington, $75,000 at Cincinnati, 
$70,000 at Pittsburgh, $60,000 at Chicago, 
$50,000 at San Francisco, and smaller 
amounts at some other points. A portion 
of the coupon interest is payable to parties 
in Europe, though the payments in that di- 
rection have been much reduced during the 
late refunding operations. The Govern- 
ment also pays about $2,000,000 currency 
interest on bonds issued to Pacific railroads. 
Large amounts are also payable by state 
and municipal authorities and by banking 
and other private corporations. In this 
city the amount for dividends and intcrest 
is estimated at about $45,000,000, and in 
Boston the sum reaches nearly $10,000,000, 
in Philadelphia about $5,000,000, and in 
Baltimore probably $3,000,000. These pay- 
ments will add materially to the supply of 
money seeking investment, and a brisk and 
healthy demand for undoubted securitics 
will, no doubt, be manifested in the near 
future. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm and advanced to 98} to }. United 


States bonds were steady and American 


railway securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE. — Forcign was dull and 
declined to 4.854 to 4.86 for sixty days and 
4.874 to 4.88 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, selling 
} premium, buying 4 premium; Charleston, 
nothing doing, 3.16, selling 4 premium; 
New Orleans, commercial 4 premium, bank 
+ premium; Chicago, firm, 1-10 discount 
buying, 1-10 premium selling; Boston, 97. 
discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain dollar remains at $0.8789. We quote: 


Buying Selling. 
Bar Silver (GOld)........ssesesseccsecsseees 118% 114% 
Trade Dollars (currency)..........0se0++++ 98% 9914 
Halves and Quarters........ccecccssessees 99 
Dimes and Half Dimes...........eecss0005 98% 8 89=—9% 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
less active than for a long time past, though 
prices were generally firm, and, taking the 
average of the market, closed a shade higher 
on Thursday than at date cf our last review. 

Mr. William H. Vanderbilt has lately 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
Troy and Boston Railroad. It is understood 
that the road is to be double-tracked with 
steel rails purchased in England, and a new 
branch constructed to Saratoga, unless the 


draw. entirely from the competing Hoosac 
Tunnel route. Several changes are expect- 
ed in the board of directors, in order to re- 
lieve the road of its character as a local 
concern and give it a place among the great 
through lines. When Mr. Vanderbilt made 
the purchase he stipulated that he should 
have control in the management of the road 
for five years. He will be president, and 
has selected Mr. A. A. Hobart as superin- 
tendent, who will act on the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

RAILROAD BONDS were fairly active. 
Kansas and Texas consol. assented rose to 
70%, and do. 2ds to 823. Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre consol. assented fell off to 69}, Erie 
consol, seconds fell off to 764, and funded 
5s to 758. Frankfort and Kokomo Ists fell 
off to 90. Detroit, Monroe, and Toledo 1sts 
sold up to 119, New Jersey Central incomes 
to 71, and Kansas Pacific, Denver division, 
trust receipts, assented, to 101. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. District of 
Columbia 8-65s sold at 873@87%. Louisiana 
consols at 47}. The Treasurer of the 
United States, as an ex-officio Commissioner 
of the Sinking Fund of the District of 
Columbia, has issued a circular giving notice 
that the principa) and accrued interest of 
¢ertain stocks, known as “‘ registered stock 
of the late corporations of Washington and 
Georgetown,” will be paid at the Treasury 
of the United States, in the City of Wash- 
ington, on and after the 15th day of July, 
1879, and that the interest on said stocks 
will cease on that day. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were compar- 


atively quiet and closed a fraction lower. 
Asked. 


oe 104 

vanes States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104 rts) 
~ | _—— fives, 1881, registered.. 1 102! 

Unt tes fives, i881, coupon...... 1 108 

United States 41¢s, 1801, registered.... 106 106 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon,...... 06 
United States fours, 1907, 1 102 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 101 102 


TREASURY BALANCES,—The Treas- 
ury now holds $853, 797,400 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $1,458,700. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn ending to- 
day, $1,263,900, National bank Sou 

: currency notes, $828, 07 
iO; gold notes, $1, 467,500. 


The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 








WME osc isictcisincses $4,222,000 $1,788,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase of $391,775 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $10,432,375, against 
$20,572,125 at this time last year and #21,- 
899,150 at the corresponding period in 1877, 
The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
weck: 


Comparisons. 
- $3,507,000 
nc. 
































urplu Tne. lad 4 
Cireulation.. 1 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
erica... .... 127 — |Manuf. & Mer... 70 _ 
Am’can Exch. 107% 108 |Marine.......... 100 — 
J way..... _ Market.......... 15 _ 
Bute'rs & Dre 06 - hanics’......120 o- 
Central Nat'nl. 92 — !Mech. BkgAs...56 — 
Chase Nat. B’k. 116 = ; Mechs’ & Trad.. — vis) 
Chatham — 'Mercantile,..... + _ 
Chemical... ..1601 — h Reaccll _ 
City . ...— 200 |Mer. Exchange. — vis) 
Mtize 100 — |Metropolitan....— 127 
. 121 — |Nassau.......... 80 — 
Continental 95 — |New York...... 125 _ 
Corn E ‘nge 138 — {|New York Co...147 - 
Fast Ri poe 98 Ninth Nat’l..... _ 
First National. 450 — |North Amer.... 724% — 
Fourth Nat'l... 97 100 |North River....100 - 
HtOM....+++++ 130 - tal _ 
fth Avenue., 225 - -- 
Gallatin Nat’l.. 130 _ 100 
GermanAm... 78 _ 118 
ania..... - 82 91 _ 
Greenwich — 100 103% 10414 
Sicdeesee % ‘ 
Hanover....... - - 
—% & Trad’s. 201 —_ 95 _ 
Leather Man’f 121 = 146 
Manhattan... _ 143 





Mr. poo de N. Martin and H. A. V. Post, 
so long and favorably known in Wall Street, 
have retired from the firm of Perkins, Liv- 
ingston, Post & Co. and associated them- 
selves with E. W. Clark, of Philadelph 
under the firm name of Clark, Post & Mar. 
tin, 21 Nassau Street. 

The Hoffman Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 


SHOWN BROTHERGC0.,|"= 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


issue om or satisfactory guaran’ 
Serpe bee tat cat ciara 
Ine erase in the steriing, for use in any part of the 


Appiication for Srotien ey ee tak a 
first-class bank or 








nope direct, ‘of rough ak7 
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FTIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 

THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

t3" Holders of Five-Twentiss, of either 
issue, and of Ten-Fortr&s, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, that the Five-Twenties have 
all ceased to draw interest, and that the inter- 
est on the last of the Ten-Forties will cease on 
the 2ist day of the present month. As they 
will lose interest on their money by holding 
their called bonds that are past due any longer, 
and as those not yet due can now be disposed 
of as advantageously as at maturity, holders 
will find it to their interest to make their ex- 
changes and reinvestments at once. 

FISK & HATCH. 


‘Wi: Haren e 
a" BANKERS” “mg, 


Purchase and sell on Comsmtevien Letty em mm, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD Bonps 
and all classes of Securities dealt 1 in at the NEw Yo You 
Stock EXCHANGE, or all reputable oomneteen bought 
and sold in the OPEN MARKET. LOAN Dp COMMERCIAL 
os negotiated. Interest on Deposits subject to 





WILLIAM B. HA 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN, TORANE JENEDNS. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I, N, PHE 

JAMES STOK 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 


on the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest. 


BONDS, Pripetpa) ai and Interest, payable | at hy Cece, 
ured b VED F. 


and sec 
value dag at least three tunes tl the 
sale by 


whose 
amount of the loaa. For 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Breadway, N. Y. 


New York City 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
New York City 6 p. 6. Gold Bonds, 
New York City 5 p. c. Gold Bonds, 


DUE 1908; 
FOR SALE BY 


MOLLER & CO., 
No. 24 Nassau Street. 
62d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East Pyisined Savings Institution. 
No. 8 CHAMBERS ST., New York, July 84, 1879. 
Interest ya the six months ending June 80th, 1879, 
at os sete of ty bf ay CENT, per ot SERA om eames oF , 
1 and under, and at rate of 
- n the excess, has been declared, and will Kaper 40 
after July 10th, 1879. 
Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
W. H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WiuTyry, Secretary. 


ae Sesmee Bane os — ae 4 fa Yor«, 4 
I 


prniey = Heine Rivinene Kit ter. 


ot at the rate of Five PER CENT. re 
d after July 2d on aM wet, , 
eee teen whic ia ve been on * r 




















ist. 
Ban k open every Say dav fx ee 10 to 8, and on Mondays 
and Saturday: 
Bank- books ‘in English, ; and French. 
E. A. QUINTARD, President. 
Seymour A. BUNCE, a 


Hoffman Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 113 Broadway, 
New York, July ist, 1879. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. (5) IS THISDAY 
declared, payable 








SBN D MACINTYRE, Secretary, 
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IF YOU ARE SEEKING A 


SAFE 
INVESTMENT, 


YOU SHOULD CORRESPOND WITH 


Geo.P Bissell & Co, 


New York and Hartford, Conn., 
the old and conservative Banking-house, about their 


tt ad Mise Por Gent, Bouts, 


tgages of the choicest property in 
sea not farm or twent 14 to investors who 
ve for twen Kh ves w 
wished a sound, reliab! Feliable secur! 


Eight and Nine Per Cent. 


Goupon Pirst Bonds, 

Western cities — blocks cr: stores), "the oan tn 
all cases being for t than ¢' 

worth. The many = estos 3. -K— wee si to 





ence, we improve 
the equally ot ot “the 5 ‘ond we now think that these 


e per cent. 
'e as any investinent can bly be, We will not 
sell a bond we 2 = believe to be 
good 1 beyond any ageta estion. 


the head of , safe investments. We shall correct 
the slight m! takes of former years ; we shall LL.) more 
conservative in a) ments ; and we are pe 

our plans fora \atoor business than ever. The re demand 
for mortgage bonds is greater than our abil: 

‘ements 6o to he 


our — we always have bh 
pd oy 
ve a a a co ° 
agents, and, as we pay down or all accepted loans, 
Taube ales $0 "slum con tune FROM THE VERY 


BEST. 
Sond for a Circular. 

e transact a GmeNweRaL Banxina Business, deal in 
PD Bonds and sound investment securities 
of all sues, including home Stocks and Bonds, an: 
conduct o business upon Ss safe a4 
which govern the best banks and bankers in this 


For our reliability and trustworthiness we refer to 


Hartford Bank ; M. H. Mallory & Co., New York; Bank 
of New York ; and Vermilye & Co., New York. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Sener, |? 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
New York Office, 92 Broadway, 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS. 


‘Manhatian Savings lastitation 


JUNE 17rn, 1879. 
FIFTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


Tatton have this day declared ihe FPFY SICH 


sums of $500 and rate of oa et 4 PER FCENT., r cane 
2 all sums exceeding ON_D IT JULY 


1979, AND WHICH SHALL HAVE BEEN ON DE- 
Four 12 MONTHS, 9 pre 4 6 MONTHS, AND : 





and a4 interest the same as a a deposit. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
&. F. Avorn, Secretary. 


‘Mew Youk, Now England, snd Western 


INVESTMENT (0., 


(INCORPORATED). 
Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 

31 and 33 Pine St., N. be 
pony a of ‘Wstaten, Guardiana Fire ‘a and i amrrors 
other investors | Savings Banks, Co : 

CAREFULLY PLACED on Western Farm 

— Ss. 5 oO ee ee 
propert; Cleveland 

py “Detholt Cc 6, Curenge, Bt. t. Louis, 8as i 


other large Wes' { 
without ae carefully eeey also 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, 


on Real Estate in t 
Jersey City, Newark, ¢' 

MRICT GAS, AND WATER 
pS nd — RPORATE BONDS 
Bonds converted into interest- 


L DIST 
1 investments. Cou 
RARY 





BONDS, RAILROAI 


Mining, ~— ar corporations, and 
Tru A, Bondho! 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


tions, and individuals. 
JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
Geo. W DEBEVOIsE, Vice-President. 
Wu. P. Watson, S t 





'y and Tr 


The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, Boston. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN 8. ARBOTT, — CHAS. D. JENKINS. 


G. B. HASKELL, Sec 
EDWIN AB BROTH Tr Tree a8., Ww. H. NEWCOMB, 








of Boston. Gen. Man - 
ELIJAH WEEKS JOSEPH T. YAN: 
of Sliver City, New Mexico. 
HE property of the Sompane commits of the vi 
Tender ge, 1,600 feet in length by 600 in width 
tuated at — City, Silver Flat Fist Mining Dis 
Grant Comey, 3 w Me 
pourin e fast te ten months’ work 216 & tons of ore ex- 


urned $26 being at the 
maseune aa 124 iat por ton. Orbe at ap ex: 


rthe srecting @ new mill, the Directors 

rill enll a’ fanited auantiy of tho week ot tes price 

(for the — oak y) of ¢ per share. Samples of ore 
Company's jpectuses mailed free, 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. - 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Interest Feyable in New York 


i? 

Annual revenues of the Province are about $2,500,000, 
about 1,000,000 of which is 9 subsidy pa, payable semi: 
annually in cash by the Dominion vernment 

e Confederation Act of 1867. 

be —_ including the present loan, is 





ebay al roy - ste jtable a 

ment o! r 
weeiidenes vpayie fund of one per ome. per an- 
num fs provided for payment of this loan 


NEW 4} PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


New Yor«, July 1st, 1870. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ger- 
man-American Insurance Co., held this day, a divt- 
dend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. on the Capital Stock 
was declared, payable at the Company's office, Nos. 
118 and 115 Broadway. 
"AXES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 





pyeacwersmen Savines BANK, 
8TH E., New YorK, June 27, 1879. 
FIFTY -SECON ND DIVIDEND. 

rate of Five Cent. Bot sanem on 
ro -y of Four per 





bal 
£5 
sachs 
i—" 
5 
ee 


16th, 

Dividend ’ not withdrawn wal be added tothe de 

post and draw interest from J wy 
Deposits made on or awe the 10th of July will 
draw interest from July 1s' 
@, N. ConkLin, Sec’y. CHAS. L. TIFFANY, Pres't. 
i" Big BANK, 
ne 9th. 1879. 


ae NNUAL VID 
Ane rate wai Ad E VIDEND AP net of 
dn 





been 
of July next, will be allowed to the depositors, an 
will able on and after MONDAY, July 2ist, 1879, 
vith tha provisions ef the by-laws. 
By order of the TroseNRY LYLES, Jn., President. 
C. H. Cocaxsmatt, Secretary. - 


Tue LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN oy 





Coubant, Fans TREASURER'S onan’ Overce, 


THRE els ONE 


ts CAPITAL STOC 
this 











Principal aye 4 lntousgs Fe Faspble in Besten, 
and 


yon Sala bY 


BLAKE BROTH ERS & ll 
54 Wall Street one. | 28 State Street: oso 


TALCOTT & SONS, 


No. 38 Broad St., N. Y., 
BUY AND SELL ALL SECURITIES 


DEALT IN AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
F.L. TALCOTT, A, BELMONT TALCOTT. 
F.L: TALCOTT, Jn., | Member of the N. Y. Stock Ex. 
Refer, by permission, to 
Hon. AUGUST petmoue of August Belmont & Co., 
mR. Ag No. 19 Nassau Street. 


Moses TAYLOR, Esq., President National City Bank. 
. B. SHERMAN, Esq., President National Mechanics’ 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
TREASURER'S OFrice, New York, yone iin, 1879. 
DIVIDEND NO. 48. 
@ Board of Directors have this da ed a res- 
PP. directing that, of the stock o is company 
me in a Treasury, be dis rans- 














of this ie company, from'the n of the 
months ending June 80th instant a able at the omics 
the rer, 0 an ‘ter the | Sth day of Jul, 
next, to shareholders of reco 6 20th day o 
June, inclusive of the additional stock hich may be 
sferred and distributed as above provided. 


The transfer books will be ‘closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th pptant, and be opened on the 
morning of the 16th of ow, 

H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
vests funds for individuals and corporatio 
ved Farm and City mty,am not to exceed 
per cent. of <ee cash valuation, at 7 per cent. 
interest per ann’ Payment of interest guaranteed. 








10* 1,000 mace“ pereier 
month. ? sent, free, explaini b 
CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St. . Ye 





geo : oregon 4 oy 100 
very week on Stock 
Bs netee orcas ioe Address 


T. & CO., Bankers, 85 Wall 8t., N. ¥. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


aX OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





«| Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred,............+++++.++-$6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—§5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued..........ssee00 cossesees 2,204,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.............-.. 315,895 35—§1,948,665 183—§7,674,281 91 


. $42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to same.......... cccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccccs 878,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........seecececcsescceeccecseceess 231,005 29 


Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 94 


‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,635 00 
Profit and loss aCCOUNE..cccccccccrecsovccccccevccccercvccecseceees 8,568 98 — 95,918,679 50° 
. $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ sesees $032,889 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WAIN GLOjELO AU DE) occccccccceccvieesnsviesice seeccecisiegeccccsee: IA,¢0h wer Te 
Real estate........... einweeesaesieud ame aaaenene caleba siehisieenss 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)...................0 0 cece eee eee 14,864,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............-seeeceenseeees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due eub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879........ pasiatiide sss user e ele seoeee 379,889 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
PAMARIRINAEAY © cose cod csesen coc Sc seae user ccngevieeeceenereeesens 146,834 75 
Agonts’ balances...............s0.008 Pek vedsecucecuicmcioessauaseees 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, OO ees cconsenvees 306,225 98 — $36,218,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the uxnal annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over CO8t........+sseecseeveeee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.............cccecceceees $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1870............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............seeeseeeee senate’ 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...............sceeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.........c.e.eee see ceeeeecececes 32,369,338 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... rote barstere Sessoccesees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent..... eb oe ne sree rovecccccserecosvossecetsceececees 2,811,436 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cont, over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877,45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. I from 1 t, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. 1 from 1 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 








t, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1870, $2,811,436. 
TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, KDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY ROWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8.8. GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D.,. WILLIAM H, BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. BP.) 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Keene MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT : , President, 


hey * { : : 
oi ttle EEL La BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 
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Iusurance. 


Brier letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy is given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 


2. Nu of. rs’ premiums paid, 
; yore of annual premium. 
5. Kind of policy 


THE MUTUAL'S TRUE COURSE. 


WE promised some weeks ago to lay down 
a plan by which the Trustees of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company could harmonize 
the practice of that Company with the 
views of the best life insurance managers, 
We now proceed to do it. 

We take it that it is unnecessary, after all 
that has been written and published on this 
subject, to repeat here the reasons why the 
miscalled reduction in rates is unnecessary, 
undesirable, and even unjust and unsafe. 

Assuming that our fellow-policyholders 
are in general opposed to the dangerous in- 
novation, and in favor of a return to well- 
tested and universally-approved methods, 
the next inquiry naturally is: Why do our 
Trustees in the Mutual Life’s Board persist 
in a mistaken course? 

In reply, we must remind our on that 
it is not yet certain that they do so persist. 
The failure to announce the degree in 
which the rates of commissions to agents 
have been cut down; the specific rebates 
made upon the salaries of officers; the 
names and amounts paid to the army of super- 
numeraries; the acknowledged good inten- 
tions of such men as Messrs. Geo. S. Coe, 
Sam’l D. Babcock, Benj. B. Sherman, Wm. 
E. Dodge, Oliver Harriman, Wm. Smith 
Brown, etc., etc.; and the inaction of the 
Policyholders’ Committee (headed by Cyrus 
W. Field and. Jas, W. McCulloh)—a com- 
mittee supposed by the policyholders to be 
informed of what is transpiring in the 
Mutual Life—all these circumstances 
strengthen our hope that the late dangerous 
innovation of the managers has not yet been 
finally and irrevocably ratified by the 
Board. 

It is on this supposition that we venture 
to throw out to the policyholders and the 
Trustees a few hints as to a dignified mode 
of retreat. But why should we call it a 
retreat? If our representatives, the Trust- 
ces, are acting sincerely in the interests of 
the policyholders and have adopted, under 
the advice of the managers, a tentative plan 
for infusing new blood into the Company, 
they can best establish at the same time 
their earnestness and their fearlessness by 
abandoning the plan as soon as it shall be 
found to be either wrong or of doubtful ex- 
pediency. 

We are sure that all policyholders in the 
Mutual Life applauded the course of the 
Trustees in ordering the abandonment of 
the so-called rebate plan. The present plan 
is only more insidious and dangerous than 
the one abandoned; and the humiliation and 
loss of préstige occasioned by dropping it 
at once and forever can hardly be as great 
as would attach to its continuance. 

We have no means of reporting the pri- 
vate deliberations of the Mutual’s Trustees; 
but, reasoning from acknowledged prem- 
ises, we believe we can conjecture with 
some certainty the point to which these de- 
liberations have tended. 

In reducing the rates of premiums, as we 
have shown, a reduction in agents’ commis- 
sions and other expenses is logically inev- 
itable, to an extent which, if carried into 
effect, would practically destroy the power 
of the Company to do any business in com- 
petition with others. 

The only answer that has ever been vouch- 
safed to this argument is that the Company’s 
dividends of profits have been so large in 
the past that the Company is justified in dis- 
counting its future returns. No good mer- 
chant would advocate such a principle, and 
these are not times to calculate future 
profits by past experience and to divide them 
in advance. 

If we are correct in thinking that the 
Trustees find themselves in something of a 
dilemma, Jet them boldly and honorably 
come forward and say so; let the committee 
having the matter of expenses in charge 
Teport to the Board of Trustees that it is im- 
practicable, without materially injuring the 
Company's strength in competition, to cut 





down expenses to the point necessarily im- 
plied by a reduction of 15 per cent. in pre- 
miums, unless future profits are to be dis- 
counted, to make up the difference; let 
them report that, while they are in favor of 
a reduction of ‘premiums, they find it con- 
trary to prevailing opinion, both among 
policyholders, the public; and those versed 
in the business, to do so; and that they 
further find that the reduction does not en- 
able the Mutual Life either to control the 
life insurance business or to successfully 
override other companies, and that, after a 
fair and full trial, they recommend the re- 
turn to old-fashioned methods, which have 
proved acceptable in the past and in accord- 
ance with which the reputation of the Com- 
pa wy has been built up. 

e earnestly commend these views to 
the men in the Board of Trustees who are 
endowed with enough decision of character 
to express them; and we trust that our 
readers who are ‘policyholders in the Com- 
pany will urge these views upon their 
acquaintances in the board. 

If they are adopted, the hostility which 
has been shown to the management of the 
Company by many right-thinking men, in 
and out of the press, will be silenced, and 
there will be an opportunity for the Mutual 
Life again to assume the position—which we 
regret to say it has lost of late—as the wise 
leader and counselor of the life insurance 
business, 
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Mutual Benefit — 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,118,857 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
een, 





OFFICERS, 


Lewis C. GRovER, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B/Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 
HN. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel, 


ARE, STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1st, 1879. 








vs 
=p 












ASSETS, 

ND INI on cncrcccicccccocastcessecceccsececs $501,210 87 
Cash on seas and in bank........,......-. 201,603 02 
Loans on bond and pee 638 
Interest on loans, ut mae 99 56,051 24 
Loans on collateral BECUFITY........00cceee 500 00 
Deferred Life premiums..............-.... 58,466 08 

d unreported on Life 
De data caaui sigs anvenpedbadsihaneas 48,165 16 
sited ‘States Government bonds. . 841,448 75 
State, County and prunistpal bond: 374,845 49 
Railroad a and bonds.......... eo 417,825 00 
Co < si ¢entkhatsensesdendalésageds 533,196 50 
Hartford city Gas Light Co., stock....... 19,950 00 
Total Assets..........ccceeeeeees $4,798,677 74 


Reserve, four cent., Life Gepartmens. 089,496 10 
Reserve’ = Feinsurance, Accident rae 


postne Sialssnakhathasmendecavenudadaiied 246,897 61 
Cc ao justed and not due and all 
Other Mabilitios...........cscecccocccsoess +» _ 175,840 66 66 


Total Mabilities................. $3,511, 1,734 37 
Surplus as regards policyholders. ...@1,286,943 37 


STATISTICS TO JULY Ist, 1879. 
Whole number Accident Policies writ- 


540,000 
Whole number Accident Claims paid.. 37,500 
Total amount Accident Claims paid.. $3,235,000 
Total Claims paid in Life Department. $1,250,000 


GENERAL ACCID meow b 
covering fatal or mM Ay dlgabling ean ates 
ten by Agente at short notice. No medic: \oinaan 
tion req id the cost is but a 
GENERAL insuring 
diebernacnns Seite oe 
cos' A or 
at Local aguas and Rellway Stations. 
‘oo AND ENDOWMENT Potictss, of all safi 
pogh pp ST gig yng 8 as 
3 notes Or dividends and no disappoin 2 4 
— 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, 





THIRTY - THIRD ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Nrgt Assets, January Ist, 1878.. ......... $45,072,088 57 
RECEIVED 1N 1878. 
For Premiums........... $6,249,138 84 


For Interest and Rent.. 3,141,429 50 
Balance Profit and Loss. 20,861 06 


DISBURSED IN 1878. 
To POLICYHOLDERS : 


For claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments ..$3,407,503 28 
Surplus _re- 

turned to 


Lapsed and 
surrendered 
Policies..... 1,559,087 10 


$7,312,768 09 
EXPENSES : 


Commissions 
to agents.. $347,633 18 

Salariesof 
Officers, 
Clerks, and 
all others 
em ployed 
on Salary... 

Medical Ex- 
aminers’ 


88,712 24 


11,008 86 
Printing, Sta- 

tionery, Ad- 

vertising, 

Postage, Ex- 

change, etc. 170,651 56 





8,267,825 58 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, DEC. 31st, 1873, $46,225,182 44 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon Real Estate, first Ien........ $26,388,088 26 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 30,458 28 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 4,720,585 17 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com 
Mitisdaeseeibubennisubdesseanaaiamnice 7,515,066 18 


Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 2,968,764 80 


Cost of State Bonds...........sccessceceees 723,400 00 
Cost of City Bonds..........scccceccsessees 1,988,720 00 
Cost of other Bonds.............seeeeeeeeee 500,000 00 
Cost of Bank Stock.........cceesseseeseee 76,205 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock..........0..ssceees 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest..............s0006 1,231,548 86 
Cash in Company’s Office...............+. 6,119 88 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 54,409 85 
Bills Recetvable.......sccccccccvesecceceees 5,176 57 
$46,225,182 44 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due. $1,751,808 46 
Rents accrued............++ 16,541 29 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.......... 147,668 11 
Net premiums in course of 
collection. ...NONE.....,.. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums.. 87,928 04 
1,958,945 90 


GROsS AssETSs, December 31st, 1878 ,.....§48,170,128, 84 
LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net, assuming 4 per 
cent. interest ...... 

All other abilities. 





Ratio of expense of management to re- 


Ceipts In 187B...........cceeeeceseneeeeees 6.57 per cent. 
Policies in Force Dec. Slst, 1878, 64,979, 
GRONIIIG siic ccerccccessesscncsccccseseccss’ $170,319,164 


JACOB L. GREENE, Pres’t. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Sec’y. 


| D. H. WELLS; Age’t See’ys 








CONNECTICUT | 
General Life Tnsarancé Co,, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


fees eS SII 7B. cs 138008 28 


Servius top lic holders by , un 1 vi] 
, policyholders. by New Tou sin 


This Company is ably Teale and i. 8 ite, Iota 
pomeay Several forms of ‘all 
of business men. 
ALFRED LAWS, daiian 


Ne. 15 State Street, Boston. 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t, F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 Cc PATH 8; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 aig pene to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Utifies 


by New York Standard of Valuatien. 


EXAMINE THE iar ARP RATES OF THIS 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 
C. ¥. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 











—_ H. ¥. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Seoretary.’ Assist’t Seo's, 





NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


fissets, = = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
— M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway, 
cor. Warren Strect. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,9 xd 





The toes features of t this Gompeny sre 
LUTE TY SO OEaR. 
LIB TY TO THE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
C. P, FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 
STATEMENT, OF THE SayEPANY: JAN- 
VERE AGBETG, «..0..ccccccccecsoccccces $10,367,625 
8, mag i 
Surpius as regards Policyholders..66,648,914 12 


ATEMENT OF THE PP TED STATES 
woe pean eagg JANUARY Ist, S75. 








TOTAL GEA BELT Pigs. 2727270027772071 “ami @ 
8 lus as regards Policyholders, 
uP rclusdve of Funds abroad... $1,871,391 21 


_ OFFICES, No. 45 | ‘William Street, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





Insurance on Life Suratebed in all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No erred class 
of policyholders. The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law ollées anuenal gs jon to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 
E. W. BOND, Pres’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 





1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital.. $400,000 00 
indashagt and all "Lia. 
bilities. 


785,025 16 
670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 








DEVEREUX, President. 
wu 0 communal joux L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Sea 








if 
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CYRUS CURTISS. 





Cyrus Curtiss, president of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of St. Luke’s Hospital, died yesterday 
morning, at his house, No. 29 West Thir- 


tieth Street. Mr. Curtiss was a well-known 
business man and has filled many import- 
ant offices in a long career in this city. He 
was born in Connecticut, in December, 1797, 
and was, therefore, in his eighty-second 
year. He lived in New York over thirty 
years. After he received a business train- 
ing in his native state, Mr. Curtiss removed 
to Hudson, N. Y., and became a member 
ef the firm of.Barnard, Curtiss & Co., oil 
merchants. ° Hé afterward became the head 
of the firm and a leading business man in 
the place. He was elected mayor of Hud- 
son and filled other local offices, taking a 
prominent part in the public affairs of that 
city. 

In 1848 Mr. Curtiss removed to this city, 
continuing in the oil trade for a number of 
years. After retiring from that business, he 
was appointed Commissioner of Emigration. 
He also undertook the management of a 
number of trusts and receiverships. He 
was the first president of the Quarantine 
Commission, a position he held for a number 
of years. His upright character and good 
judgment won for him the general esteem 
of the business community, which was prac- 
tically manifested by the frequency with 
which he was called to act as receiver, ex- 
ecutor, director, or trustee. He has been 
president of the Washington Life Insurance 
Company since its organization, in 1860, 
He was also a director of the United States 
Trust Company, the Mechanics’ Bank, the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, and 
receiver of the Columbia Marine Insurance 
Company at the time of his death.. He was 
also a vestryman of Trinity Parish, of which 
he has long been an active member, 

It is said to be rare that a business man 
has so extensive an acquaintance as that 
possessed by Mr. Curtiss. He was univers- 
ally esteemed, and manifested great liber- 
ality toward charitable objects, always give 
ing, however, in as quict a manner as possi- 
ble, He took particular interest in aiding 
deserving young men. Mr, Curtiss had 
been in feeble health for several months, 
and was confined to his bed for several 
weeks before his death. He leaves a wife 
and one son. The funeral will take place 
in Trinity Chapel, to-morrow, at 9:30 a, M.— 
Tribune, June 26th. 





Tae Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, has just celebrated its 
golden wedding. Its dividends have aver- 
aged 20 per cent. In 1870 a dividend of 85 
per cent was declared, and from that time 
to the present 32 per cent. has been annual- 
ly declared. During the war its dividends 
were paidin gold. It paid promptly all the 
losses entailed by the great fires in Chicago 
Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Philadel- 
phia. 
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1829. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance wince Philadelphia. 


A $400,000 00 
neuranee bemeeeasenceneonese 1,031,962 90 
879 70 

960,476 32 





Total Realized Assets (Jan jan 1, 1870). .$3,363,218 92 


EZRA T. ag ALFRED G. | es 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, + $500,000 





Reserve for reinsurance, ° 323,183 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,455 
Net Surplus, ‘ 455,012 


Cash value of assets, Jan, 1, 79.$1,329,650 


- A. HOWE, President. 
?. NOTMAN, Vice Presidave and Sec’y. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








— 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONDITION 


OF THE 


ATNA 


Insurance Co, 


ON THE 


Thirtieth Day of June, 


18°79. 





Assets $6,922.028.01 


LIABILITIES : 


Reserve for Out- 
satanding 
Toans - - ~- $193,368.70 
Reserve for 
small claims-- 
Printing, etc. - 
Reserve for Re- 
insurance,fire 1,490,500.00 
Reserve for Re- 
insurance, in- 
land - - = « 6,500.00 
Capital - - 3,000,000.00 
Surplus - «= 2,130,659.31 $6,822,028.01 


1,000.00 





L. J. HENDEE, 


President. 


J. GOODNOW, Sec’y. 
W. B. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, 


AGENT, 


2 Courtlandt. Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 





The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management scriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. 

After a careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 


provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
in force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively. 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 
SOCGIETY’S 





| AGENTS. 





clearly expressed, containing only such 





[July 10, 1879, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 224, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tte 


affairs on the gp ae 1878. 


Premiums received et Teuber, 
pa 1st January : 8ist Decem! 


ESPEN ea A erga cent iRtee NE $4,009,309 47 
peepines on policies not marked off 1st 
TANUATY, 1B7B......,cccecpeccessceverees 1,848,607 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 
No Policies have been \ iesued uponLife 

Risks; nor u Fire disconnected 

with Marine 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period,..... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


The » Company has the aaa 


United States and State of New Y 

Stock, City, bank, and other Stocks. X 30,080,758 $8 
Loans, sec by Stocks and 0 therwise. 704,200 00 
Real intate an i ed due the Com. 619,084 50 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..,.. 1 520, 259 74 
CORR I BORK a iiicecccsicssicssvocctsccceeds 881,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $18,820,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, ® 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
HORACE GRAY. 
CHARLES D DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
LEWis CURTIS ALEXANDER ¥? BLAKE 
CHARLES I. RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINTURN” 


: oo 
a. r, 
RICK CHAUNCEY, 
ES D. LEVERICH, 
BRYC. 


ROY FE V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, ‘OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
E_K. THURBER, 




















ORACE K. 
SEVER Stitt Binoor 
CHARLES P. Ware, NJAMIN H. FIELD. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts tts bust: under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


-—0-— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 








Cantinental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 


—-o— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 
Cash Capital............... ssecceeee 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.......00.cececcesccveees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits....... pecdect 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ds jarket value..§1,064,250 00 
Uatend Senuae ena at value 9.990 op 


‘ash on hand. 60, 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
id worth 9851,517) ed ddoometiiocsepebuesebeds 289,510 00 


pace cvopeerncece! sccccgoecccssies 603,750 00 
Bis over -rcvccdscprecccscccccces 690,000 00 


col Dh chdnedcdcccepiducéicccecectoe speee 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... ..........+++ 85,800 62 


GEORGE T. td President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Presiden 


ornus PECK, Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, § Sec’y Brooklyn | Department. 


THE } CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 







ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 














SF S$ S S £5 
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Noung nnd Old, spell so badly and can’t learn the multiplt- TEDDY'S PICNIC. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 





BY M. D. BRINE, 


Hourrak forthe glorious old Fourth of July! 

Hurrah for the crackers and noise ! 

Hurrah for the jolly old fellows, say I, 

Who planned all this fun for the boys, 

When they signed, long ago, in such business- 
like way, 

The grand Declaration which honored this day ! 


Pray, where can you find, though you search 
high and low, 

A more independent affair 

Than a boy with his pistol (pray, does Mamma 
know ?), 

And a host of torpedoes to spare ? 

Let those who are timid keep out of the way, 

For this is the grand Independence Day. 


But Harry, my boy, this is all very well ; 

But there’s still something else you can do, 

To show your respect for the time-honored day 
And prove yourself noble and true ! 

Be faithful and steady to battle with ein, 

And resist all temptation, without and within. 


Be too independent to turn to the left, 

Though you go all alone to the right; 

The braver the soldier the nearer the end 

And the victory after the fight ! 

Choose the motto of honor and courage and 
will; 

Let the right independence your young heart 
fill. 


Then hurrah for the glorious old Fourth of 
July! 
Hurrah for the crackers and noise ! 
Hurrah for the future men, honest and true, 
Which will spring from our true-hearted boys! 
~ Hurrah for the grand Declaration, I say, e 
Which long ago gave us this well-honored day. 


A FROLIC THAT WAS NOT FUNNY. 








BY MRS, H. P. I. 


GrorGs Emery is my nephew. He isn’t 
exactly the kind of boy I would like for my 
nephew; yet he is not a bad fellow. | His 
mother calls him her “precious boy”; ‘‘a 
noble fellow, With Just ‘a Vérere nav ehtiness”s 
but I hear that some people do not think so 
well of him. 

Reports have reached us that he does not 
behave in school as a little gentleman ought 
to. The truth is, George is more fond of 
fun than of study; and, worse yet, he has 
no reverence—that is, he has no respect for 
those who are older and wiser than himself. 
That, my dear children, is a very sad lack. 
If you have no reverence in your characters, 
you are very poor, though your fathers may 
be worth millions of dollars. . 

How I know that George has no rever- 
ence is because one day I heard him say to 
to a white-haired old gentleman, who asked 
him the way to some place: ‘‘ Follow your 
nose, old fellow, and you'll get there.” His 
mother insisted he must have said ‘‘ Follow 
the road”; but I heard him very distinctly, 
and George did not deny saying ‘old fel- 
low,” though he tried to get around the 
“‘nose.” This shook my faith in George, 
and [ resolved to inquire into the stories I 
had heard about his conduct in school, I am 
sorry to say I learned that he threw spit- 
balls at his schoolmates; and pinned papers 
on their coats; and marked their backs with 
chalk; and tripped them when they passed 
him; and talked aloud in a low, growling 
way, to disturb the school; and that his 
teacher had been so tormented by him she 
had not only scolded and punished him, but 
even threatened to expel him. 

I asked George about these things. “It 
was all just so,” he said; ‘‘ but school was 
so dull, and he wanted some fun.” ‘He 
didn’t care a fig,” he said, “‘for Miss 
Adams” (his teacher), 

‘* But you ought to care to please ‘her,” I 
said. ‘‘She is trying to do a great deal for 
you,” 

“‘I know I ought to; but I don’t, and I 
can’t, and I won’t.” 

I -will tell you confidentially, reader, that, 
though George was twelve years old, he did 
not know his multiplication-table, he read 
badly, and his spelling was about as bad as 
spelling can be. In a note he wrote me 
he spelled which ‘‘ witch,” school “‘ schole,” 
sister ‘‘ cister,” any ‘‘eny,” boat he spelled 
**bote,” says tid sez,” and sugar “ shuger.” 

So 1 said to him: ‘‘ George, the reason you 
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cation-table is because in school you study 
mischief, instead of your lessons.” 

“*T tell you, Aunty,” said he, “I hate 
books. I hate good scholars. I like a fel- 
low who isn’t afraid to do a funny 
thing.” 

But one day something happened; some- 
thing funny, which George did not enjoy. 
Miss Adams was called out from the school- 
room; and before leaving she said: 

“‘T wish Gearge Emery to take my place 
on the platform and keep order till I re- 
turn.” 

George slunk down into his seat as far as 
he could, and wished there was a hole in 
the floor to let him through. He felt the 
eyes of all the school turned upon him, He 
heard the snickerings of his mates, and 
knew they were all thinking: ‘The worst 
boy in school would make a pretty mon- 
itor!” But he began to feel that he was a 
coward, and that they would all call him 
one if he did not go; so he pulled himself 
out of his seat and walked swaggeringly to 
the platform and took the teacher’s chair, 
trying to look as if he was master of the 
situation. 

Miss Adams whispered a word to him 
and left the room. The girls bent their 
heads over their books, determined to be 
just as quiet and studious as if their teacher 
were present; but the boys had no such in- 
tention. In a moment spit-balls began to 
fly across the room, and even at George’s 
head; and there was Jow laughter all 
through the room among the boys. Then 
they talked alond and whistled, and the 
spit-balls flew faster and thicker. 

Poor George! He felt as if he would sink 
through the floor. First he thought he 
would take no notice of the disturbance; 
but the noise grew louder. Then he thought 
he would leave the room; but that would 
be cowardly—he was ashamed to do that. 
Then he thought he would deg them to be 
quiet; but he remembered how many times 
Miss Adams had begged him to behave him- 
self, when he was playing these same tricks, 
and he knew they would laugh at him. He 
felt that_ moment that itwas, after all, a 
mean thing, and not a funny one, to insult 
a teacher by behaving badly, and he wished 
he had never done so. 

The noise grew louder and louder. The 
laughing and talking and whistling and 
groaning seemed to increase, like a dreadful 
storm. A spit-ball struck George’s forehead, 
and a voice called out: ‘Say, old boy, how 
do you like it? It’s fun; isn’t it?” 

George wished he could wring the neck 
of every boy in the room. His face grew 
red and his. eyes, glowed like fire. He felt 
sick, At last-he stood up before them and 
said: 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves! T 
should think you might behave yourselves, 
when your teacher has trusted to your 
honor!” 

All the boys laughed, and called out: 
“Oh! you! Yes, you're a nice one to 
preach to us! Now you know how it 
feels!” and half a dozen other insulting sen- 
tences. 

It suddenly occurred to him they were 
paying him off for his bad conduct in 
school. It did not soften his anger to know 
this, and I really believe he would have 
sprung at one or two of the ringleaders if 
just then the door had not opened and Miss 
Adams entered. She looked from the 
school to George, and to the boys again, 
who, though quiet enough now, looked ex- 
cited and somewhat ashamed. 

Poor George could not say a word; but 
his red face and angry look told the whole 
story. 

‘‘Boys,” said Miss Adams, ‘‘it has not 
been very kind in you to distress George, 
when he was filling my place.” 

‘* We thought ’twould be good for him,” 
whispered a bold little fellow on the front 
seat. 

George went to his seat and put his head 
down upon his desk and secretly brushed 
some hot tears away from his eyes, 

That was six weeks ago, and never since 
has George behaved badly in school. It 
was a dreadful experience for him; but it 
took some of the mischief out of him. He 
is on the best of terms with his teacher, 
wh6 told me about this incident; and he has 
already learned as far as the nines ‘in the 
multiplication-table. ° : 
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BY ELIOT McCORMICK, 





“Goop-ByE, Teddy!” said his mother, 
plaintively. ‘‘ You'll be sure and be home 
by two o’clock. Won't you?” 

‘*Sure, Mother!” piped out Teddy, as he 
slung his basket over his shoulder and 
turned the knob of the door. 

“* Because, if you don’t, I'll be very much 
worried,” she went on. 

“Don’t fret, Mother,” Teddy put in. 
“Tl come, if it’s only to let you know how 
I'm getting on. I'm only goin’ down to the 
wharf, you know. Good-bye!” And, whist- 
ling a fragment of ‘‘Silver Threads among 
the Gold,” more to encourage his mother 
than to express any happiness on his 
part, he went out of the door, down the 
rickety stairway, through the alley, and into 
the street. The basket was a heavy one 
to-day, and the candies and oranges which 
filled it had consumed about all of Teddy’s 
small capital. But, if Teddy could inter- 
cept the ‘‘ Loves and Fishes” Sunday-school 
Picnic, as he intended doing, and persuade 
the children to buy him out, as he hope he 
might, then thee would be a large enough 
profit to buy to-day’s dinner, to-morrow’s 
candies, and some to spare. 

So Teddy trudged hopefully along, cast- 
ing back an affectionate thought toward the 
weak, ailing mother, whose only support he 
now was, and feeling that on his eleventh 
birthday, which came next month, he would 
be quite a grown man. 

‘‘Perhaps,” he said to himself, ‘I'll be 
big enough by that time to get into the Tele- 
graph Company. Only how would we ever 
get the uniform?” 

It was Teddy's idea this morning to 
stand near the gangway leading to the 
picnic barge, and sell candies to the children 
as they went on board. But Teddy had 
miscalculated the nature of children under 
such circumstances, and had never taken 
into account whether he might not be pre- 
vented from standing where he proposed. 
And when he had reached the pier and 
taken his position, he found the children a 
great deal more concerned about getting on 
board the barge than buying candies. At 
other times the little people might have 
been tempted by Teddy’s display; but now 
their eagerness to be fairly startel got the 
better of their appetite, and with one accord 
every new-comer rushed past Teddy, up the 
gang-plank, and made for the upper deck 
of the barge, from which all the candy in 
the world couldn’t have drawn them away. 
And Teddy, as he watched them one by 
one go by, not buying his goods or even 
looking at them, felt a sinking of the heart 
and sense of failure, which was the more 
distressing because it was so unlooked for. 
And then, just as two small boys had really 
stopped to buy a piece of fig-paste for a 
cent and three oranges for five cents, up 
came a very large and pompous policeman, 
and so frightened the small boys that they 
fled in a great hurry, taking the oranges 
and fig-paste and forgetting to pay for them. 
As for Teddy, he was soundly abused for 
blocking up the gangway, and ordered to 
leave the wharf just as fast‘as his legs could 
carry him, 

But, happily for Teddy, at that very 
moment a more important person appeared, 
to whom the officer touched his hat and 
whom the children on the boat hailed as 
their superintendent. This gentleman took 
in the situation at a glance.” 

Hello, officer!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What's 
the matter?” 

The officer looked very important, and, 
planting himself right in front of the plank, 
kept a whole crowd of children from going 
on board. 

“This young feller,” he said, indicating 
Teddy, ‘‘is a-blockin’ up the gangway, and 
I’m a-tellin’ him to move on.” 

The superintendent looked amused. 

“All right, officer,” he said, quictly. 
“«Suppose you let these children here get on- 
board, and leave the boy to me.” 

And when the man had slowly moved his | 
burly form, and the place. was again clear, 
the superintendent turned to the waiting 
Teddy. 

‘‘Let me see,” he said, eyeing the boy 
keenly. ‘‘ You aren't, one of my boys, are 
you?” . 

“Teddy looked puzzled, 





“You don’t go to. the ‘Loaves saith 


Fishes’ Mission, do you?” explained the 
gentleman. 

Teddy shook his head. 

“IT thought not,” the superintendent went 
on. ‘‘But how would you like to goon 
this picnic?” 

Teddy’s eyes fairly danced, He had never 
been on a picnic in all his life. 

“You would like it, wouldn’t you?” 
asked the gentleman; and Teddy's face was 
a good enough answer, even if he hadn’t 
said: ‘‘Oh, so much!” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, ‘I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t, and-I guess you can 
sell all your stock on board the barge. 
We'll be off in a minute; so you'd better 
come along,” and, turning around, he led 
the way up the gang-plank. But half-way 
up Teddy stopped. 

‘* Please, will it keep in long?” he asked, 
timidly. 

““What?” inquired the gentleman, over 
his shoulder. 

‘Why, the picnic.” 

‘Keep in?” inquiringly. ‘Oh! you 
mean shall we stay long. Get home about 
6 o’clock, I guess, my boy.” 

Teddy’s countenance fell. 

‘*T guess I can’t go,” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Can’t go!” exclaimed the superintend- 
ent. 

Teddy shook his head slowly and sadly. 

‘“No,” he said; ‘‘ ’cause I promised Moth- 
er I’d be home at 2 o’clock, and Mother’d 
worry if I wasn’t. No, sir, I can’t go!” 
And he looked up so mournfully that the 
gentleman felt a great thrill of pity for the 
little joyless life, to whom a picnic meant so 
much pleasure and the loss of it such real 
distress. And yet he couldn't help the boy. 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ 1 don’t see then how you 
can go, unless you could run home and tell 
your mother, Whereabouts do you live?” 

Teddy told him; but the gentleman shook 
his head. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘that’s too far and the 
barge couldn’t wait. But I tell you what: 
you come to Sunday-school next ‘Sunday, 
and some day or other we'll have another 
picnic, which you can go on, Your’re a 
real good boy, anyhow, to stick to your 
promise.” And, wringing Teddy's hand, 
he went up the gang-plank, leaving the boy 
to go back alone. And Teddy from the 
string-piece watched the plank pulled in, 
the barge float off, and the waving hand- 
kerchiefs from its upper deck, with a chok- 
ing feeling in his throat, which found relief, 
when the boat was fairly out of the dock, 
in a perfect rain of tears. For Teddy, you 
know, was only ten years old. 

Well, as he sat there on alog, his basket 
by his side and the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, utterly forlorn and caring very 
little whether or not his candies were stolen 
by the dock-boys that prowled around, there 
was a clattering of hoofs upon the wharf 
and the rum!'ec of an approaching carriage, 
which stoppeil right by Teddy’s side. The 
boy’s curiosity and ambition seemed to have 
died out of him, for he didn’t even look up; 
and it was only when somebody had spoken 
to him that he realized he was not alone. 

‘‘The idea of a boy crying!” he heard a 
girl’s voice say; and then, looking up, he saw 
a pretty little. person surveying him from 
under her Leghorn hat. 

‘‘The idea of a boy crying!” she repeated. 
“And in the street too! Why, I never did 
such a thing in all my life!” 

‘It ain’t in the street, cither!” protested 
Teddy, indignantly. 

‘Well, it’s on the wharf, then,” she said; 
‘and that’s just as bad. Why, you’ve got 
candy too,” she went on, catching a glimpse 
of his basket; ‘‘a whole basketful! Why, 
you ought to be the happiest boy in the 
world!” looking at him reprovingly. 

‘‘I’d be a good deal happier, Miss,” said 
Teddy, through his tears, ‘‘ if you’d buy it.” 

The child gave a little scream. 

‘‘Mercy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Papa never 
lets me eat the first bite. That fig-paste 
does look real nice, though;” she added, 
wistfully. ‘‘ What’s the price?” 

‘A penny a cake, Miss,” said Teddy, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Please take some, won’t you?” 

But she shook her head. 

“No, it’s no use,” she » giving it a re- 
luctant glance, “‘ Papaneyer would let me; 
and, besides, you know,” giving Teddy a look 
of superior . wi ‘* wei must: obey our 
parents in ge Lord, That was my text last 
Sunday,” he edded,eomplacently. 
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CYRUS CURTISS. 





Cyrus Curtiss, president of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of St. Luke’s Hospital, died yesterday 
morning, at his house, No. 29 West Thir- 


tieth Street. Mr. Curtiss was a well-known 
business man and has filled many import- 
ant offices in a long career in this city. He 
was born in Connecticut, in December, 1797, 
and was, therefore, in his eighty-second 
year. He lived in New York over thirty 

* years. After he received a business train- 
ing in his native state, Mr. Curtiss removed 
to Hudson, N. Y., and became a member 
cf the firm of Barnard, Curtiss & Co., oil 
merchants. He afterward became the head 
of the firm and a leading business man in 
the place: He was elected mayor of Hud- 
son and filled other local offices, taking a 
prominent part in the public affairs of that 
city. 

In 1848 Mr. Curtiss removed to this city, 
continuing in the oil trade for a number of 
years. After retiring from that business, he 
was appointed Commissioner of Emigration. 
He also undertook the management of a 
number of trusts and receiverships. He 
was the first president of the Quarantine 
Commission, a position he held for a number 
of years. His upright character and good 
judgment won for him the general esteem 
of the businesscommunity, which was prac- 
tically manifested by the frequency with 
which he was called to act as receiver, ex- 
ecutor, director, or trustee. He has been 
president of the Washington Life Insurance 
Company since its organization, in 1860. 
He was also a director of the United States 
Trust Company, the Mechanics’ Bank, the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, and 
receiver of the Columbia Marine Insurance 
Company at the time of his death. He was 
also a vestryman of Trinity Parish, of which 
he has long been an active member. 

It is said to be rare that a business man 
has so extensive an acquaintance as that 
possessed by Mr. Curtiss. He was univers- 
ally esteemed, and manifested great liber- 
ality toward charitable objects, always giv- 
ing, however, in as quiet & manner as possi- 
ble. He took particular interest in aiding 
deserving young men, Mr, Curtiss had 
been in feeble health for several months, 
and was confined to his bed for several 
weeks before his death. He leaves a wife 
and one son. The funeral will take place 
in Trinity Chapel, to-morrow, at 9:30 a. M.— 
Tribune, June 26th. 





Tue Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, has just celebrated its 
golden wedding. Its dividends have aver- 
aged 20 per cent. In 1870 a dividend of 85 
per cent was declared, and from that time 
to the present 32 per cent. has been annual- 
ly declared. During the war its dividends 
were paidin gold. It paid promptly all the 
losses entailed by the great fires in Chicago 
Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Philadel- 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 





onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. 

After a careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
in force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively. 





THE EQUITABLE |= 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1878. 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
-earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
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NE LSS... 


Noung and Old, 


FOURTH OF JULY. i 





BY M. D. BRINE, 


Hourrak forthe glorious old Fourth of July! 

Hurrah for the crackers and noise ! 

Hurrah for the jolly old fellows, say I, 

Who planned all this fun for the boys, 

When they signed, long ago, in such business- 
like way, 

The grand Declaration which honored this day ! 


Pray, where can you find, though you search 
high and low, 

A more independent affair 

Than a boy with his pistol (pray, does Mamma 
know ?), 

And a host of torpedoes to spare ? 

Let those who are timid keep out of the way, 

For this is the grand Independence Day. 


But Harry, my boy, this is all very well ; 

But there’s still something else you can do, 

To show your respect for the time-honored day 
And prove yourself noble and true ! 

Be faithful and steady to battle with sin, 


And resist all temptation, without and within. 


Be too independent to turn to the left, 

Though you go all alone to the right; 

The braver the soldier the nearer the end 

And the victory after the fight ! 

Choose the motto of honor and courage and 
will; 

Let the right independence your young heart 
fill. 


Then hurrah for the glorious old Fourth of 
July! 

Hurrah for the crackers and noise ! 

Hurrah for the future men, honest and true, 

Which will spring from our true-hearted boys! 

Hurrah for the grand Declaration, I say, 

Which long ago gave us this well-honored day. 





A FROLIC THAT WAS NOT FUNNY. 





BY MRS. H. P. I. 


GrorcEe Emery is my nephew. He isn’t 
exactly the kind of boy I would like for my 
nephew; yet he is not abad fellow. His 
mother calls him her ‘‘ precious boy”; ‘‘a 
noble fellow, with just a /ittle naughtiness”; 
but I hear that some people do not think so 
well of him. 

Reports have reached us that he does not 
behave in school as a little gentleman ought 
to. The truth is, George is more fond of 
fun than of study; and, worse yet, he has 
no reverence—that is, he has no respect for 
those who are older and wiser than himself, 
That, my dear children, is a very sad lack, 
If you have no reverence in your characters, 
you are very poor, though your fathers may 
be worth millions of dollars. 

How I know that George has no rever- 
ence is because one day I heard him say to 
to a white-haired old gentleman, who asked 
him the way to some place: “‘ Follow your 
nose, old fellow, and you'll get there.” His 
mother insisted he must have said ‘‘ Follow 
the road”; but I heard him very distinctly, 
and George did not deny saying ‘old fel- 
low,” though he tried to get around the 
“nose.” This shook my faith in George, 
and I resolved to inquire into the stories I 
had heard about his conduct in school. I am 
sorry to say I learned that he threw spit- 
balls at his schoolmates; and pinned papers 
on their coats; and marked their backs with 
chalk; and tripped them when they passed 
him; and talked aloud in a low, growling 
way, to disturb the school; and that his 
teacher had been so tormented by him she 
had not only scolded and punished him, but 
even threatened to expel him. 

Iasked George about these things. ‘It 
was all just so,” he said; ‘‘ but school was 
so dull, and he wanted ‘some fun.” ‘He 
didn’t care a fig,” he said, “‘for Miss 
Adams” (his teacher). 

‘*But you ought to care to please her,” I 
said. ‘‘She is trying to doa great deal for 
you.” 

“‘T know I ought to; but I don’t, and I 
can’t, and I won't,” 

I will tell you confidentially, reader, that, 
though George was twelve years old, he did 
not know his multiplication-table, he read 
badly, and his spelling was about as bad as 
spelling can be. In a note he wrote me 
he spelled which ‘‘ witch,” school ‘‘ schole,” 


sister “‘ cister,” any ‘eny,” boat he spelled. 


“‘bote,” says “ sez,” and sugar “ shuger.” . 


So 1 said to him: “ George, the reason you 





spell so badly and can’t learn the multipli- 
cation-table is because in school you study 
mischief, instead of your lessons.” 

“‘T tell you, Aunty,” said he, “I hate 
books. I hate good scholars. I like a fel- 


low who isn’t afraid to do a funny 


thing.” 


But one day something happened; some- 
thing funny, which George did not enjoy. 


Miss Adams was called out from the school- 
room; and before leaving she said: 

‘*I wish George Emery to take my place 
on the platform and keep order till I re- 
turn.” 

George slunk down into his seat as far as 
he could, and wished there was a hole ih 
the floor to let him through. He felt the 
eyes of all the school turned upon him, He 
heard the snickerings of his mates, and 
knew they were all thinking: ‘‘The worst 
boy in school would make a pretty mon- 
itor!” But he began to feel that he was a 
coward, and that they would all call him 
one if he did not go; so he pulled himself 
out of his seat and walked swaggeringly to 
the platform and took the teacher’s chair, 
trying to look as if he was master of the 
situation. 

Miss Adams whispered a word to him 
and left the room. The girls bent their 
heads over their books, determined to be 
just as quiet and studious as if their teacher 
were present; but the boys had no such in- 
tention. In a moment spit-balls began to 
fly across the room, and even at George’s 
head; and there was low laughter all 
through the room among the boys. Then 
they talked aloud and whistled, and the 
spit-balls flew faster and thicker. 

Poor George! He felt as if he would sink 
through the floor. First he thought he 
would take no notice of the disturbance; 
but the noise grew louder. Then he thought 
he would leave the room; but that would 
be cowardly—he was ashamed to do that. 
Then he thought he would deg them to be 
quiet; but he remembered how many times 
Miss Adams had begged him to behave him- 
self, when he was playing these same tricks, 
and he knew they would laugh at him. He 
felt that moment that it was, after all, a 
mean thing, and not a funny one, to insult 
a teacher by behaving badly, and he wished 
he had never done so. 

The noise grew louder and louder. The 
laughing and talking and whistling and 
groaning seemed to increase, like a dreadful 
storm. A spit-ball struck George’s forehead, 
and a voice called out: ‘‘ Say, old boy, how 
do you like it? It’s fun; isn’t it?” 

George wished he could wring the neck 
of every boy in the room. His face grew 
red and his eyes glowed like fire. He felt 
sick. At last he stood up before them and 
said: 

‘‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves! I 
should think you might behave yourselves, 
when your teacher has trusted to your 
honor!” 

Ali the boys laughed, and called out: 
“Oh! you! Yes, you're a nice one to 
preach to us! Now you know how it. 
feels!” and half a dozen other insulting sen- 
tences. 

It suddenly occurred to him they were 
paying him off for his bad conduct in 
school. It did not soften his anger to know 
this, and I really believe he would have 
sprung at one or two of the ringleaders if 
just then the door had not opened and Miss 
Adams entered. She looked from the 
school to George, and to the boys again, 
who, though quiet enough now, looked ex- 
cited and somewhat ashamed. 

Poor George could not say a word; but 
his red face and angry look told the whole 
story. 

**Boys,” said Miss Adams, ‘it has not 
been very kind in you to distress George, 
when he was filling my place.” 

“We thought ’twould be good for him,” 
whispered a bold little fellow on the front 
seat. 

George went to his seat and put his head 
down upon his desk and secretly brushed 
some hot tears away from his eyes. 

That was six weeks ago, and never since 
has George behaved badly in school: | It 
‘was a dreadful experience for him; but it 
took some of the mischief out of him. He 
is on the best of terms with his teacher, 


who told me about this incident; and he has. 


already learned as far ag the nines in. the 
multiplication-table, 


all 





TEDDY’S PICNIC. / 


/ 
/ 





BY ELIOT McOORMICK, 


“Goop-ByE, Teddy!” said his mother, 
plaintively. ‘‘ You'll be sure and be home 





|. by two o’clock. “Won't you?” 


“Sure, Mother!” piped out Teddy, as he 


| slung his basket over his shoulder and 


turned the knob of the door. 

‘‘Because, if you don’t, I'll be very much 
worried,” she went on. 

“Don’t fret, Mother,” Teddy put in. 
“Tl come, if it’s only to let you know how 
I’m getting on. I'm only goin’ down to the 
wharf, you know. Good-bye!” And, whist- 
ling a fragment of ‘Silver Threads among 
the Gold,” more to encourage his mother 
than to express any happiness on his 
part, he went out of the door, down the 
rickety stairway, through the alley, and into 
the street. The basket was a heavy one 
to-day, and the candies and oranges which 
filled it had consumed about all of Teddy’s 
small capital. But, if Teddy could inter- 
cept the ‘‘ Loves and Fishes” Sunday-school 
Picnic, as he intended doing, and persuade 
the children to buy him out, as he hope he 
might, then there would be a large enough 
profit to buy to-day’s dinner, to-morrow’s 
candies, and some to spare. 

So Teddy trudged hopefully along, cast- 
ing back an affectionate thought toward the 
weak, ailing mother, whose only support he 
now was, and feeling that on his eleventh 
birthday, which came next month, he would 
be quite a grown man. 

‘‘Perhaps,” he said to himself, ‘‘I’ll be 
big enough by that time to get into the Tele- 
graph Company. Only how would we ever 
get the uniform?” 

It was Teddy’s idea this morning to 
stand near the gangway leading to the 
picnic barge, and sell candies to the children 
as they went on board. But Teddy had 
miscalculated the nature of children under 
such circumstances, and had never taken 
into account whether he might not be pre- 
vented from standing where he proposed. 
And when he had reached the pier and 
taken his position, he found the children a 

reat deal more concerned about getting on 

oard the barge than buying candies. At 
other times the little people might have 
been tempted by Teddy’s display; but now 
their eagerness to be fairly startel got the 
better of their appetite, and with one accord 
every new-comer rushed past Teddy, up the 
gang-plank, and made for the upper deck 
of the barge, from which all the candy in 
the world couldn’t have drawn them away. 
And Teddy, as he watched them one by 
one go by, not buying his goods or even 
looking at them, felt a sinking of the heart 
and sense of failure, which was the more 
distressing because it was so unlooked for, 
And then, just as two small beys had really 
stopped to buy a. piece of fig-paste for a 
cent and three oranges for five cents, up 
came a very large and pompous policeman, 
and so frightened the small boys that they 
fled in a great hurry, taking the oranges 
and fig-paste and forgetting to pay for them, 
As for Teddy, he was soundly abused for 
blocking up the gangway, and ordered to 
leave the wharf just as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

But, happily for Teddy, at that very 
moment a more important person appeared, 
to whom the officer touched his hat and 
whom the children on the boat hailed as 
their superintendent. This gentleman took 
in the situation at a glance.” 

Hello, officer!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What’s 


| the matter?” 
The officer looked very important, and, - 


planting himself right in front of the plank, 


kept a whole crowd of children from going { 


on board. 

“This young feller,” he said, indicating 
Teddy, ‘‘is a-blockin’ up the gangway, and 
I’m 2-tellin’ him to move on.” 

The superintendent looked amused. 

‘‘All right, officer,” he said, quietly. 
‘Suppose you let these children here get on- 
board, and leave the boy to me.” 

And when the man had slowly moved his 
burly form, and the place was again clear, 
the superintendent turned;to the waiting 
Teddy. 

‘‘Let me see,”. he said, eyeing the boy 
keenly. ‘‘You aren't. one of my boys, are. 
you?” : 

Teddy looked puzzled. 


You don’t go to the. ‘ Loaves and | 








Fishes’: Mission, do you?” explained the 
gentleman. 

Teddy shook his head. 

**] thought not,”'the superintendent went 
on. ‘But how would you like to goon 
this picnic?” 

Teddy’s eyes fairly danced. He had never 
been on a picnic in all his life. 

You would like it, wouldn’t you?” 
asked the gentleman; and Teddy’s face was 
a good enough answer, even if he hadn't 
said: ‘‘Oh, so much!” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, ‘I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t, and I guess you can 
sell all your stock on board the barge. 
We'll be off in a minute; so you'd better 
come along,” and, turning around, he led 
the way up the gang-plank. But half-way 
up Teddy stopped. 

‘* Please, will it keep in long?” he asked, 
timidly. 

‘*What?” inquired the gentleman, over 
his shoulder. 

‘Why, the picnic.” 

‘Keep in?” inquiringly. ‘‘Oh! you 
mean shall we stay long. Get home about 
6 o'clock, I guess, my boy.” 

Teddy’s countenance fell. 

‘*T guess I can’t go,” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Can’t go!” exclaimed the superintend- 
ent, 

Teddy shook his head slowly and sadly. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘ ’cause I promised Moth- 
er I'd be home at 2 o’clock, and Mother'’d 
worry if I wasn’t. No, sir, I can’t go!” 
And he looked up so mournfully that the 
gentleman felt a great thrill of pity for the 
little joyless life, to whom a picnic meant so 
much pleasure and the loss of it. such real 
distress. And yet he couldn’t help the boy. 
“* Well,” he said, ‘‘ [don’t see then how you 
can go, unless you could run home and tell 


your mother. Whereabouts do you live?” 


Teddy told him; but the gentleman shook 
his head. 

‘“‘No,” he said; ‘‘ that’s too far and the 
barge couldn’t wait. But I tell you what: 
you come to Sunday-school next Sunday, 
and some day or other we'll have another 
picnic, which you can go on. Your're a 
real good boy, anyhow, to stick to your 
promise.” And, wringing Teddy's hand, 
he went up the gang-plank, leaving the boy 
to go back alone. And Teddy from the 
string-piece watched the plank pulled in, 
the barge float off, and the waving hand- 
kerchiefs from its upper deck, witha chok- 
ing feeling in his thfoat, which found relief, 
when the boat was fairly out of the dock, 
in a perfect rain of tears. For Teddy, you 
know, was only ten years old. - 

Well, as he sat there on a log, his basket 
by his side and the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, utterly forlorn and caring very 
little whether or not his candies were stolen 
by the dock-boys that prowled around, there 
was & clattering of hoofs upon the wharf 
and the rumble of an approaching carriage, 
which stopped right by Teddy's side, ‘The 
boy’s curiosity and ambition seemed to have 
died out of him, for hedidn’t even look up; 
and it was only when somebody had spoken 
to him that he realized he was not alone. 

“The idea of a boy crying!” he heard a 
girl’s voice say; and then, looking up, he saw 
a pretty little person surveying him from 
under her Leghorn hat. 

‘The idea of a boy crying!” she repeated. 
‘* And in the street too! Why, I mever did 
such a thing in all my life!” 

“(Tt ain't in the street, either!” protested 
Teddy, indignantly. 

‘* Well, it’s on the wharf; then,” she said; 
and that’s just as bad. Why, you've got 
candy too,” she went on, catching a glimpse 
of his basket; ‘‘a whole. basketful! Why- 
you ought to be the happiest boy in the 
world!” looking at him reprovingly. 

‘I'd be'a good deal happier, Miss,” said 
Teddy, through his tears, ‘‘ if you’d buy it.” 

The child gave a little scream. 5 

‘‘Mercy!” she exclaimed, ‘Papa never 
lets me eat the first bite. That fig-paste 
does look real nice, though,” she added, 
wistfully.  ‘‘ What’s the price?” 

“A penny a cake, Miss,” said Teddy, 
eagerly. *‘ Please take some, won't you?” 

But she shook her head. 

“No, it’s. no use,” she said, giving it a re 
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“Yes,” nodded Teddy, ‘‘I know. That's 
what made me cry.” 

The child stared. 

‘* But that’s very naughty,” she declared. 
* Youought to be glad to obey your parents.” 

“I’ve only got one,” said Teddy, sadly; 

** and I guess you ain’t always glad either.” 

Just then a gentleman's voice called out: 
**Edie, come here.” And Edith, giving a 
little reluctant shrug, answered: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.” 

‘There now!” exclaimed Teddy, quickly. 
** You see you ain’t glad.” 

But the child was already away to her 
father, and Teddy wasn’t quite sure that she 
had heard. In another moment, though, 
she had come back and was resuming the 
conversation. 

“No,” she said, frankly, ‘‘I wasn’t glad, 
after all. And there’s lots of times I ain’t 
either; but then I ought to be. Won't you 
tell me what it was that made you cry?” 


This small person, standing up “before 
Teddy, so indescribably pretty, as he thought 
her, with her waving hair, bright eyes, and 
laughing mouth, her white muslin dress, 
like the ones his mother used todoup when 
she was well, with its blue ribbons and lace 
insertings, quite captivated the boy’s imagin- 
ation and won his confidence. So he told 
her all about his disappointment; and before 
he had finished her own bright eyes were 
filled with tears. 

‘*Oh! I'm so sorry!” she exclaimed. And 
didn’t you ever have a picnic in your life?” 

Teddy shook his head. 

** And you haven't ever been in the coun- 
try?” 

‘* Never once, Miss; except to Central 
Park.” 

Edith waited a moment, looking up the 
river to where the barge was floating lazily 
out of sight; and then, with a sudden 
impulse, she left the boy and ran over to 
her father. 

“Papa!” she said. 

** Well, my dear.” 

“‘Can’t your steam yacht sail a great 
deal faster than that barge?” pointing up 
the river. 

“If it couldn’t, Edie, I’d sell it pretty 
quick.” 

‘*Well, Papa,” speaking very carkeatly, 
“there’s a poor boy here who's lost his 
picnic because he wouldn’t disobey his 
mamma. And, Papa,” nestling closer to his 
side, ‘‘I guess he’s taught me something 
about obeying.” : 

Mr. Suydam kissed his daughter’s little 
upturned face. 

**Well, Edie, what do you want me 
to do?” 

‘‘Can't we také him with us, Papa, on 
the yacht, and catch up with the picnic?” 

«« But we are going the other way, Edie— 
down the bay.” 

‘*I know, Papa; but—” 

‘* Well, dear?” 

*« He’s never been on a picnic in his life, 
Papa; he’s never had the least glimpse of 
the country; and I've had so much—” And 
here the little girl hid her face against her 
father’s shoulder, and, out of pure sym- 
pathy, cried as hard as Teddy had done 
ten minutes before. 

Mr. Suydam waited a minute, and then, 
bending over, kissed again the little tear- 
stained face. 

**But won't it be disobeying his mother 
still?” he asked. ~ 


“Oh! no, Papa,” eagerly; ‘‘ because—” 
** Well, Edie?” 
“Because, Papa,” persuasively, ‘can’t 


Thomas stop at his mother’s, on the "way 
home with the carriage, and tell her where 
he's gone?’ That's all she wants: to know. 
He wasto be home at two o'clock; but if 
she knows where he’s gone, that’s just as 
good. Mayn’t Thomas stop, Papa?” And 
Mr. Suydam, who couldn’t—even if he had 
wanted to, which he didn't—resist the ap- 
peal of those beseeching eyes, gave her a 
kiss and said ‘‘ Yes,” with which she rushed 
off to the bewildered Teddy. 

Well, in about half an hour the yacht 
steamed alongside the barge; and the happy 
little merchant, with his basket, having 
given his heartiest and politest thanks to his 
kind friend, was transferred’ from the 
smaller ‘to the larger vessel, without the 
loss of so much as an orange; and as the 
two’ separated the one tiny handkerchief 
“waved from’ the stern of the’ yacht was 
saluted by 600 hats from the barge and by 











the Fourth of July. 

As for Teddy, he sold out everything he 
had within half an hour, and had the day’s 
enjoyment all before him, without any 
business cares to disturb its peace. And, 
more than that, the small boys who had 
appropriated the piece of fig-paste and 
three oranges came up of their own accord 
and paid for it all. 

But before Teddy’s home that morning 
there was a scene of unwonted excitement. 
Little Rose Street was not unused to licensed 
vender’s wagons; once, indeed, an ash-cart 
had been known to rumble over its uneven 
cobble-stones; and more than once a line 
of funeral-hacks had filled it up from end 
to end,. But to private carriages it was an 
utter stranger; and so when Mr. Suydam’s 
grays drew up before the first alley on the 
right-hand side as you go toward Bleecker 
St., and James the footman was dispatched 
inside to hunt up Teddy’s mother, it was 
not long before a crowd had gathered 
around and was peering inquisitively in the 
carriage windows, hoping perhaps to dis- 
cover General Grant or the Emperor of 
Brazil. Nor was this the last time that the 
same crowd greeted tue same carriage; 
until by and by the clatter of the grays over 
the cobbles became a familiar sound in the 
little street, and the local curiosity had 
quite died away. And, with the aid of his 
‘‘fine friends,” as the neighbors called 
them, Teddy got even better employment 
than the Telegraph Company could furnish, 
and in the ‘‘ Loaves and Fishes” Mission had 
the promise of picnics and festivals with- 
out end. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puztles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





CENTRAL GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTICS. 
1. 

The central word of eight letters is a city in 
Maine. 

The cross-words are of five letters each. 
1. Found in Switzerland; 2. In Sicily; 3. In 
France; 4. In Sicily; 5. In Spain; 6. In the 
Japan Islands; 7, In France; 8. Im Germany. 


The central word of eight letters is a city in 
New York. 

The cross-words are of five letters each. 
1. Found in the north of Africa; 2. In France; 
8. In north of Ireland; 4. In Africa; 5. In 
Sicily ; 6. An island east of Asia; 7. Ip China. 

M. B, H. 
PREFIXES. 

The foundation word is of three letters. 
Prefix a letter, and it makes a valuable part of 
alady’s dress. Take this letter away and add 
another in its place, and it makes a fish. 
Take this letter away and add another, and it 
makes a spire. Change the letter again, anda 
step is made. Change once more, and the step 
becomes ‘‘ more so.”’ Betsy BLAKE. 


WINE-GLASS PUZZLES, 


sl 


* * & # 
**# & 
* *# &.# 
** # 
* «# 
* # 
** # @ 


The center words, from top to bottom, are of 
seven letters each. The right-hand word is a 
peculiar vessel of war. The left-hand word is 
a molding, The first cross-word is the high- 
est point. The second a partofa house. The 
third the name of hif who composed the na- 
tional air ‘Rule, Britannia.”” The fourth a 
single number. The fifth a pronoun. The 
sixth a business abbreviation. The seventh is 
withered. 

I. 


The center words from top to bottom are of 
seven letters each. The right-hand word is an 
expensive lace. The word to the left differs in 
the North and South. 

The cross-word at the top is nota pleasant 
thing to bear. The second is not very progress- 
ive in its meaning. The third is a very good 
thing for children to do. The fourth has rela- 
tion to the midst of anything. The fifth isa 
preposition ; aleo'the sixth. The seventh is ap- 
plied to one who goes on an errand. 

Moruer D, 


Squares. 


Arrange the following sets of numbers in 
squares, so that they will add the same across, 
down, and , from corner to corner, © 





* & & 
* * 


ee * & 
*** * *% 
es * * & 


* 
* 
* 


three cheers from the boys, in which I have | 1#09—toadd15. 1 to 16—to add 84. 1 to 25—to add -.--One of the college magazines sums up 
**“ * * * * : 
‘ * 
* 
* 
* 


eee ae & 


** & * 


WOOD PROBLEM. 


A man agrees to saw two piles of wood into 
sticks sixteen inches in length. The first pile 
is composed of sticks four feet long, while 
either surface formed by the ends of the sticks 
is eight feet square. The second pile is com- 
posed of sticks twice as long as those in the 
first pile; but, as its corresponding surfaces 
are but half as many feet square, he finally 
sagrees to saw this pile for the same money that 
he gets for sawing the first. The price agreed 
upon for the first pile being one dollar per 
cord, at what rate per cord does he saw the 
second ? Cc. R. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


CHARADE.—Carpet. 


Kitcuen Pouzzix.—Table. Poker. Dipper. 
Ladle. Coal. Shovel. Tongs. Spider. Pan. 
Strainer. Sieve. Sad-iron. Towel. Roller. 
Pail. Jars. Dredge-box. Bowl. Tub. Spoons. 
Funnel. Grater. Skimmer. Saucer. Skillet. 
Jug. Chopper. Tumbler. Steamer. Basin. 
Cook. Ham. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


HOT ALE 
LOTUS PLANT 
TUN END 


aGeHor 
AArPry 








Pebbles, 





--.. When a New Jersey mosquito enters a 
man’s sleeping-room, his first impression is that 
there is a brass band under his window and 
that he is called on for a speech. 


....A Chicago editor shouts: ‘We have 
killed 804,000 hogs since the first of March.” 
The Waterloo Observer says, if that’s the case, 
it will hardly pay to get out a directory this 
year. 


....The man who goes fishing and sits ina 
cramp-inviting posture on a narrow thwart 
from early morn till dewy eve, and calls it fun, 
is the same man that never goes to church, be- 
cause the pews aren’t comfortable. 


....-A Scotch nobleman, one day, visited a 
lawyer at his office, in which at the time there 
was a blazing fire, which led him to exclaim: 
“Mr. X, your office is as hot as an oven.” 
“ 80 it should be, my lord,’’ replied the lawyer. 
“It is here I make my bread.’’ 


..»“* Plase, sur, what’s the fare from Dublin 
to Glasgow?” inquired a son of the Emerald 
Isle one day of the clerk of a shipping-office. 
** Eighteen shillings,” replied the other. ‘‘ An’ 
what d’ye charge for a pig oracow.”’ “Oh! 1s. 
6d. for a pig and 3s. fora cow.” ‘ Well,’’ re- 
plied Pat, ‘* book me as a pig.” 


...- To classical student.—You ask: “If Atlas 
supported the world, what supported Atlas ?”’ 
The question, dear sir, has often been asked; 
but never, so far as we are aware, satisfactorily 
answered. We have always been of the opin- 
ion that Atlas must have married a rich wife, 
and got his support from her father. 


..‘*We know a baby down-town,” says the 
New Haven Jeegisler, ‘whose mother doesn’t 
know a note from a trade dollar, that runs the 
chromatic squall with such thrilling effect that 
the neighbors have recommended it to the 
Fourth-of-July committee to join the proces- 
sion as a natural-born steam calliope.” 


.. The venerable wife of a celebrated physi- 
clan one day, casting her eyes out of the win- 
dow, observed her husband in the funeral pro- | 
cession of one of his patients, at which she ex- 
claimed; ‘I do wish my husband would keep 
away from such processions. It appears so 
much like a tailor carrying home his work |!” 


.. When you see the shop-girl sitting oppo- 
site you in the horse-car nervously clutch the 
story paper she is reading, turn pale, while her 
hat commences to rise gently from off her fore- 


head, you may know that she has reached that, 


point of the tale where the cowardly assassin 
dangles the hero over the precipice by the hair 
of his head, and to be continued in our next. 


-..-A good colored man once said, ina class- 
meeting: ‘Brethren, when I was a boy, [ 


took a hatchet and went into de woods. When: 


I found a tree dat was straight, big, and solid, 
I didn’t touch dat tree; but when I found one 
leaning a little and hollow inside, I soon had 
him down, 80 when the debbil goes after 
Christians, he don’t touch dem dat stand 
straight and true; but dem dat lean a litte 
and are hollow inside,” 
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“ The Senior blacks his boots 
And elbows up his way, 
Makes his little bow, 
And says his little say. 
Then he makes another, 
And waits for his bouquet ; 
While the people clap their hands 
And the band begins to play.” 


-..-The President has presented four brass 
cannon to a library in Fremont, O. Just what 
a library will do with these cannon, says the 
Norristown Herald, may be a mystery to some 
people; but we understand the purpose to 
which they will be devoted. Libraries are fre- 
quented by aclass of people who grab up all 
the late publications, and hold two or three 
under each arm and one in the hand, while a 
dozen other persons are impatiently awaiting 
to get a glance at the books. The librarian 
will take the cannon and shoot the heads off 
of such selfish and unmannerly people. 


.- The St. James Magazine, a London period- 
ical, contains in its last issue an article on the 
United States, from which may be gained the 
following interesting information: “ Philadel- 
phia is a busy commercial port, second in im- 
portance to the State of New York. The 
White House at Washington is situated in the 
center of a small farm close to the town. 
President Evart, the present occupant, has sat 
for nearly eight years in the President’s chair, 
and during his lengthened term of office has 
been the means of doing much for the welfare 
and prosperity of the United States. New 
York is a pretty, but not aclean town. ‘Bos’ 
Tweed was once mayor, and robbed the city of 
six millions of dollars. He was lodged in jail; 
but escaped recently and has not been seen or 
heard of since.” 


...‘* MAKING BOTH Enps MEET.” 


The baby rolls upon the floor, 
Kicks up his tiny feet, 

And pokes his toes into his mouth, 
Thus making both ends meet. 


The dog, attached to a tin pail, 
Goes howling down the street ; 

And as be madly bites his tail 
He maketh both ends meet. 


The butcher slays the pensive pig, 
Cuts off his ears and feet, 

And grinds them in a sausage big, 
Thus making both ends meat. 


The farmer coops his skinny hens 
And feeds them with choice wheat; 
The means must justify the ends, 
An so he makes them eat. 





Promises kept inspire confidence; and Dr. Bull's 
Baby Syrup never promised relief in the diseases of 
childhood without at once effecting it. Hence the 
popular reliance upon it. Price, 25 cents a bottle. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








', LIQUID.) 
J J 

Tor Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhans- 

’ a ee U s ’ 
tion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, Urin- 

UJ ’ 
ary Difficulties, ete, 
Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late professor in Harvard University. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in high 
medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic which seems to s0 happily meet the general want 
as this. 

Itis not nauseous; but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will karmonize with such stime 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious driuk, with water and 
sugar only. 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 


removes orate blemish on beauty, and has long main- 
tained a high and prgniness place in public estima- 
tion and among 


nd. Removes Tan, Frec and Mo 
Pate any One bottle will last ‘six months, using it 
every day. Beware of imitations or cream of similar 
nai 


me. 

Do not be imposed upon by the statements: “This 
article is cheaper. This is the same thing.” But stand 
RE the gen os and you will stand by the right: Price, 


*UTALIAN MEDI ATED SOAP.—Cures Salt 
Rheum, Erys — Z orms, Flesh Worm 
afed a 


Chi and C mapped Fac Face and Hands, and teagood 
shavi cts. cake. 

Pp fpRE SU BILE. Removes hair froma low 
foreheads, up lips, 


nstanta- 
neously, on sin; =] pi ication aaa a Sd without 


per bott 
Mme. M. B, T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and FancyGoods Dealers. 


SUSPENSION, BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 








The ont Ham mmockt in the word t id that will not sag in 
em le Dor curl aroun e body. 
NK & ALAMILLO, Manufact 
ae Depots :— Newark Trunk and ee Co., 2 
urtlandt Street, and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 99 Wall Street, New York. 
Steamer Chairs, 


Agents Wanted, Mention THE $2-50. an 


Chureh 
Furniture, 


JIS R. LAMB, 


59 C ARMINE STREET, NEW york. 
Sixth Avenue cars pass the door. 








COX & SONS, :onvox. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, A. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIO ART FURNITU 
METAL bb AND STAINED. "@LASS. 
DECORATIONS, IOS URCHES, SCHOOLS 
AND RLLENGS, 
List of CATALOGUES on 5 caplitasien. 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


rt Worker in Wood, 
ENGRAVED " MEMORIAL BRASSES 


HOUSEHOLD OUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 





CHURCH CUSHIONS 


ITAT. FACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


88 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


COMBINED WARDRO; 
LOOKING-GLASS, TOWEL. 








BUREAU, WASHSTAND, 
ACK & TOILETSHELVES. 








] Furniture, 438 
earl St., N.Y. 


FURNITURE 


DOREMUS & ( CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


HAVE REMOVED ruer 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 
BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS,, N. Y. 


THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


gate changed from a neat intoa roomy 
er Ca: “ee rey ae new B nciple. Nora 

tihag 6 r shaking. half- Ook about it. Send 

for Illustrated Price-List. New seme Conn. 


The Oppenheim M’f’g Co. 


THE ECONOMIC " PALNNTED, 











For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
24. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 





| ¢ FA. BINRICHS, 


31 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Lawn Tennis, Archery, 
Cricket, Lacrosse, 


and other Implements for Out-Door Games. 


Up-Stairs, 


Wholesale and Retafl. 
Price-Lists on application. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


MWF’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Ls 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER 8T.,) Broome 8t. 











Congress Sprig, 


SARATOGA, N. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE,.and COPIOUS 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them dras- 
tic and irritating. 

By our new method oj; bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water is 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Great care has 
been taken to protect the Spring from all impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name and 
the letter “‘C”’ prominently raised upon the glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers, 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara 


mre ng 
SARATOCA 
Ss * AR Ss - R NC. 








ENDORSED FOR THIRTY YEARS, 
This Water contains 5 grains Iodine and 
14 grains Bromide in each quart, 


. 

Sold on Draught and in Bottles 
by Dealers and Peete eae the United 
Orders to Dealers or to the Company promptly filled. 

Address 
L. A. PRATT, Sup’t, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





m , 
Simply on 

their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 

Sold by Druggisis, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50, 
See pamphlet 
“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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stamp, to Box 2801 Boston Mons. 
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32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


When a Revolver is required, it should be relia 


NEW YORK. 
HAND 's cut fs exact size of our medium ot AHEe &,GROSH, | 
FORGED ‘Inde Knife. Price, by mail, 60 cts. of of Hener ee ee 
FROM ame Knife, 1 blade, 35 cts. ; + paid @ Bets. he Seg 


" MANUPACTORY AT | 


’ Mfor gs, 'e, 60 ote. ; tra thick © 


ane yoo rgo 
tested best & knife in the w orld, 
our, are hand- 
~ and every blade war- 


us any knives 
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&G ROS be 6 = 
Solec Ohio.” Ci free. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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M,.W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York 
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— LITHIA WATER. 


FOR AFFECTIONS at bE Ng TO WOMEN--- 
ESPECIALLY DISTURBE. 
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foun res all_ by mineral waters, the Buffalo Lithia Waters will be 
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Farm and Garilen. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF THE 
PEAR. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tue pear demands a very specific treatment 
fn summer and very different treatment in 
autumn. In June is the proper time for the 
following important items of care. 

1. For forking very carefully about the roots, 
pains being taken not to disturb the rootlets 
near the surface. A spade is a bad tool to 
work about any tree. A good digging-fork is 
better, and should be used parallel with the 
roots; that is, holding the side of the fork to the 
tree. Destroy all weeds and sod for a diameter 
of six feet for a moderate size of tree, If the 
previous mulch was sawdust or ashes, fork it 
under, . 

2. Renew the mulch. The best of all is saw- 
dust, after having been run through the stable 
for bedding. Rotted chips, muck, or even 
weeds are good. Coal-ashes mixed with wood- 
ashes are excellent. The effect of mulching is 
to retain moisture, to keep an even temperature 
about the roots, and to suppress grass and 
weeds. If it serve also as a light fertilizer, all 
the better; but it must not be forgotten that, as 
a rule, pear trees will not endure much stimu- 
lating. A few varieties, of short-jointed, slow 
growth, like the Seckel, require more. If the 
ground be specially barren, long manure will 
be occasionally safe and serviceable. But for 
all trees the two best mulches are coal-ashes 
and sawdust, used as above stated. 

8. Trimming.—Cut out with intelligent care 
every useless shoot, forcing all the energy of 
the year into those limbs that are to be pre- 
served. But on no account whatever shorten 
or head-in the limbs before October. If this be 
doue in summer, Cormant buds will be started 
and weak, unripened wood be increased, that 
will not be fitted to endure the winter. Blight 
may safely be said to depend upon conditions 
in the tree for its development. One of these 
conditions is weak wood. 

Haying-time or just after is a good time for 
summer work on the pear. The weather is 
generally such that mulch can be temporarily 
removed without injury to the tree. Every- 
thing must be done on the supposition, that the 
pear tree is naturally tender. The maxim of 
Abernathy for human health applies well to 
this tree: “‘ Head cool, feet warm.” See that 
the top is open and the roots well protected, 
and you have removed the conditions most 
favorable to disease. 

Trees already badly diseased should be 
promptly removed, and sickly Mmbs sawed 
below the discoloration and burned. It is well 
also to mark carefully what varieties under 
your culture best resist disease, so that vacan- 
cies in the orchard may be judiciously filled 
another season, I am quite sure that, while a 
few, like the Seckel, will endure much variety 
of treatment and some hard usage, there are few 
kinds that, with judicious culture, have a 
tendency to disease. Among the most tender 
and treacherous I should class Clapp’s Favorite, 
Rostieger, Madeleine, White Doyenne, 





BULBS. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 





“ Wuat is the matter with my Japan lilies? 
I have given them a choice bed, filled with 
compost, and fed them abundantly with rich 
manures; but they will not thrive. Instead of 
multiplying, they decrease, and what survive at 
all are weakly and pale in stalk and puny in 
bloom.” 

The matter is this: You are killing them with 
kindness. There is no flower more sensitive 
to rank manures than the lily, especially the 
Lancifolium varieties. The best rule is: No 
manure atall. Give them compost soil, with 
a little muck forked in annually. In my own 
experience, having lost many fine bulbs, I find 
the Japan lilies do best in really bad soil— 
such as would suit wallfiowers and tropwolums. 
In such soil they manage to master the situa- 
tion and send up gorgeous blossoms, 

Hyaciaths, on the other hand, and measura- 
bly vulips, require exceedingly rich soil. You 
may fork in eighteen or twenty inches of com- 

7 will revel in it; provided only 
nures be not rank and heating, 
nld elso be kept loose and well 







uld be at once reset. Hyacintbs 


planting, and moderate a Too much 
manure makes the pei d, 
eo that varlotion consol’ 











like to be transplanted; or, if 





It pays well with all the bulbous and tuber- 
ous plants to try cotbtings. It tequires from 


three to five years to get flowers; but one is 
sure of at least some choice acquisitions. The 
seed should be sown in a cold frame, 

The bulbs of hyacinths and tulips should 
be kept dry while out of the ground, those of 
lilies, never dry, Gladioli during winter should 
be kept perfectly dry, but not dried; that is, 
they should not be stored under the influence 
of much heat. If you have a few bulbs, put 
them in a paper bag and hang them in a 
chamber where they cannot freeze, or lay 
them on your bin of potatoes. 





CREAMERIES. 


THERE is no other modern improvement in 
the practice of agriculture that has proved 
more convenient and profitable than the cream- 
ery. It has relieved the farmer’s family of a 
heavy burden of work and care; has lightened 
and cheapened work, by bringing associated 
effort and capital to bear upon it; it has 
greatly improved the quality of the product, by 
the possibility of engaging and paying the 
best skill; it has totally revolutionized the 
practice of dairying, by introducing winter 
butter making ; and it has supplied consumers 
with a product of the best quality, which 
comes to them fresh and finely flavored. In 
addition, it has afforded a home market for the 
farmer’s milk, and has vastly extended the 
production and consumption of butter. As 
an example of what has been effected by the 
introduction of the creamery ‘system may be 
mentioned in contrast the former and the 
present position of Western dairying. Not 
more than two years ago ‘“‘ Western’ was a 
brand of reproach on a butter firkin, and com- 
mission agents had a low scale of prices estab- 
lished and quoted specially for Western butter. 
Then every Western farmer made his own 
butter. For one good dairy there were ninety 
and nine inferior or bad ones. But the good 
butter sold for no more at the village stores 
than the bad, and all was lumped together. 
All shades and flavors were mingled, worked 
over, and packed by the unskillful ‘storekeeper 
for the Eastern market, where ft came to 
consumers, who had the pick of the best 
of the near-by dairies; and it was, con- 
sequently sold at the lowest prices, even on a 
low range made expressly forit. Now “ West- 
ern creamery takes the first premiums at the 
fairs and dairy exhibitions, and ranks some 
cents per pound above that of the choicest 
New York State dairies in the New York City 
market. This is because the creamery does 
the work of a hundred farmers’ wives, many of 
whom had but moderate or inferior skill, by 
the hands of one skillful and practiced dairy- 
man or woman, and produces butter of one 
even quality the year round, at a tenth of the 
former cost for labor and materials. The ne- 
cessity for keeping the creamery at work the 
year round led to the practice of having cows 
fresh in the winter; and, with all the con- 
veniences that were possible as to warmth and 
even temperature in the factory, butter has 
been made as easily and as well in winter as in 
summer. Besides, the creamery managers 
have educated the farmers in regard to better 
methods of feeding and caring for cows and of 
managing milk, so that their products are pure 
and of the best quality. 

These have been some of the benefits which 
have accrued from the establishment of cream- 
eries, not only in the West, but everywhere. 
Others, not by any means unworthy of regard, 
might be referred to—in the shape of relief to 
the farmers’ families from much drudgery and 
sloppy work in and about the dairy and barns, 
and the consequent ability of the women to de- 
yote more time to household affairs and the 
culture of themselves and their children. In 
this moral point of view the benefit has been 
probably even greater than the material advan- 
tages derived from the economy of a division 
of labor and the effectiveness of co-operative 
effort. 

Creameries have been managed as joint-stock 
or co-operative affairs, owned by the “ patrons,” 
as those who furnish the milk have been 
ealled ; and also as distinct properties, owned 
and managed by others, who purchase the milk 
or cream or make the butter for a certain sum 
per pound, The latter, as might be expected, 
have turned out to be the more satisfactory, 
from the difficulty of reconciling so many di- 
verse interests. A creamery may be profitably 
established where there are 150 or more cows. 
The number named is the least that can be 
worked with profit, except under very favor- 
able circumstances. The cost of a well-fur- 
nished establishment is about $3,000, and but 
little more is required to work up the milk of 
600 or 1,000 cows. Fifteen hundred dollars 
may build and equip a very fair creamery for 


"150 cows. It is to be remembered that the 


larger the number of cows the less the cost of 
equipment in proportion. The building should 
be long and narrow—about 75 feet by is a 
convenient shape—and divided into two rooms, 
one for setting the milk in vats and the other 
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for churning and working the butter. Less 
room is required where there is a cool spring 
of water available, as then deep cans may be 
used, which require no more than 10 inches 
each way for 15 quarts of milk. With shallow 
pans or vats, four times as much space would 
be required. Where there is no spring, but 
plenty of ice is available, the cold closet 
used in the Hardin system is the most econom- 
icalof room. Either an abundant cold spring 
or an abundance of ice is necessary for success 
in acreamery. On the whole, the latter is the 
more convenient and effective and is always to 
be relied upon, Plans for creameries can be 
procured from experts, in which every detail 
of construction and management is given; 
and it would be cheaper to pay a good round 
sum for a good plan than to find afterward 
that a mistake had been made in some vital 
point, which would be ten times more costly 
toremedy. An association of farmers may be 
made to own a creamery and to engage a com- 
petent dairyman to work it, the association 
purchasing the milk or the cream or charging 
a sum, usually 3 cents a pound or thereabouts, 
for making the butter. The skim-milk is 
worked up into cheese, 30 pounds of milk gen- 
erally making one pound of butter and one 
pound of The bers of the asso- 
ciation individually would sell their milk to the 
company, as if they were uninterested parties, 
This perhaps will be the most convenient and 
satisfactory manner of conducting the cream- 
ery, excepting where it is owned and the busi- 
ness managed by one private individual. The 
success of the business so far has had the effect 
of greatly extending it, and there are now 
thousands of creameries, small and large, 
where six years ago one was a rarity. Its 
effect has been to greatly enhance the value of 
dairy products, by exalting their quality; and it 
has brought millions of dollars into the pockets 
of farmers, with a corresponding advantage to 
the consumers, who have been equal gainers. 
It has done this by bringing to bear upon the 
manufacture of a staple product all the advan- 
tages to be derived from the employment of 
labor-saving machinery and steam-power, the 
division of labor, and the concentration of 
effort and skill into each separate department. 
And it is a matter of history, as well as of 
scientific certainty, that these have and will 
always succeed better than individual and 
crude efforts.—New York Times. 








PLANTING VASES AND RUSTIC 
BASKETS. 


THe beauty of vases ses and rustic baskets for 
garden decoration, as well as their appropriate- 
ness, is so generally acknowledged and appre- 
ciated that we need not urge their introduc- 
tion. It is well, however, to say a word in 
regard to appropriateness. Certainly nothing 
is more attractive than a tastefully planted 
rustic basket or stand; but their effect is often 
greatly marred by being placed in improper 
situations. In no case ought they to be intro- 
duced near to highly architectured mansions, 
or where the lawn is highly kept and near 
geometrical flower-beds. In allsuch positions 
the classic vase should be selected. Their 
beautiful form harmonizes with the character 
of the building and surrounding objects, and, 
whether filled with beautiful flowers or stand- 
ing without a flower, they are always pleasing 
to the eye and are associated with the 
symmetry and architecture of the building. 
But where the situation is distant from the 
house or even when the house is in the cot- 
tage style, or where there is no attempt at 
high-kept grounds, rustic baskets or stands 
are fitting and appropriate and can be in- 
troduced with fine effect. They may be more 
negligently filled and with more common 
plants, and allowed to grow more at random. 
In selecting vases, however, choose those of 
classic form. By no means use the huge tubs 
which are now so common, And do not 
paint them bright red, deep blue, or bright 
green, but preserve the natural stone tint; or, 
if painted at all, usé some neutra) shade, such 
as drab or gray, and if sanded to imitate stoné, 
all the better, We do not know of any more 
disagreeable object than a bright red pot filled, 
perhaps, with scarlet flowers and overhung 
with green foliage, appearing as if roasted in 
the blazing sun, evidently directing attention 
to the pot, rather than the tasteful arrangement 
of beautiful flowers. 

A writer in The Garden offers some good 
suggestions in regard to planting vases, the 
substance of which we copy, as giving much 
valuable information. The most suitable 
positions for them, he says, are the sides of 
flights of steps, at each side of a doorway, on 
terrace walks, or along a balustrade. They 
should not be placed too near, windows, nor 
should they be anywhere crowded. Various 
materials are employed iu the manufacture of 
vases—such as stone, iron, and plaster; but the 
best are made of terra cotta. Vases are of 
various sizes and shapes; some being broad 
and shallow, others deep and narrow. The 
shape of the vase will determine the style of 





planting. A flat vase should be planted with 
rather dwarf plants, with trailers hanging over 
the rim. Deep and narrow vases, on the con- 
trary, should be furnished with tall plants. 

It would be out of character to plant a 
tulip-shaped or Oriental vase with very dwarf 
plants. They require to be furnished with 
something tall and having drooping branches; 
as, for instance, a fuchsia. As arule, vases do 
not receive the attention they deserve.. They 
are frequently left until the last, and filled 
with odds and ends, after the beds in the flower- 
garden have been planted. Vases, before 
being planted, should be well drained; and the 
best of soil for them is turfy loam and rotten 
manure, to which may be added a little leaf- 
mold. Most of the plants used for garden 
decoration will be found suitable for vases. 
Geraniums will invariably form the staple; 
but to them may be added lobelias, fuchsias, 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, mesembryanthemums, 
ivy-leaved geraniums, tropcolums, and helio- 
tropes. To which we add maurandyas, vari- 
egated periwinkle, achyranthus, coleus, -the 
new trailer, pylogene, and, in our climate, for 
the. center, dracena. Other plants, he says, 
may be also used with good effect. In plant- 
ing a broad, flat vase, begin at the rim wita 
plants that will hang over the edge, such as 
lobelias, ivy-leaved geraniums, and tropcolums, 
Let the next circle consist of somewhat taller 
plants, such as variegated geraniums, and 
finish off with the tallest in the center. When 
tropeolums or ivy-leaved geraniums are used 
for dressing the sides, it is a good plan to run 
one or two pieces of copper wire round the 
outside of the vase, to which to tie the plants, 
in order that they may not be chafed by the 
wind. The petunia is a useful plant for vases, 
inasmuch as it flowers more profusely when 
pinched for root-room than when unrestricted 
in that respect; but it requires plenty of water. 
Watering, indeed, will demand careful atten- 
tion throughout the summer; and when the 
plants have made good root-growth liquid 
manure may be given twice a week. . . . 
As regards boxes, in Western London it has 
become fashionable for every window to be a 
miniature flower-garden, on which considerable 
sums are annually spent; and, notwithstanding 
smoke and dirt, they look remarkably gay. 
For window-boxes, like vases, we have a large 
variety of suitable plants, among which may 
be named stocks, asters, geraniums, fuchsias, 
mignonette, and musk; as also lobelia, ivy- 
leaved geraniums, mesembryanthemums to 
hang over the sides, and nasturtiums and 
canary-bird flowers trained on strings up the 
sides to the top of the windows, so as to form 
an arch.— xchange. 





PRESERVATION OF HARNESS. 


THoveH the harness is an article of every- 
day use, there are few who know how to care 
for it so as to insure durability and to keep 
it looking clean and neat. A harness that has 
been on a horse’s back several hours in a hot 
or rainy day becomes wet. If not properly 
cleaned, the damage to the leather is irrepar- 
able. If, after being taken from the hcrse in 
this condition, it is hung up in a careless mao- 
ner, traces and reins twisted into knots and 
the saddle and bridle hung askew, the leather 
when dried retains the shape given it while 
wet, and when forced to its original form 
damage is done the stitching and the leather. 
Those who use a harness are not altogether in 
fault for this. They would take care of itifthey 
knew the extent of the damage that would re- 
sult from their carelessness; and that they do 
not is the fault of the manufacturer. It is a 
mistaken policy that leads the manufacturer of 
any line of goods to neglect giving needed in- 
formation to the buyer. Every harness-maker 
would study his own interest by accompanying 
each harness sold with printed rules for pre- 
serving the same. 

The first point to be observed is to keep the 
leather soft and pliable. This can be done only 
by keeping it well charged with oi] and grease. 
Water is a destroyer of these; but mud and the 
saline moisture from the animal are even more 
destructive. Mud, in drying, absorbs the 
grease and opens the pores of the leather, mak- 
ing it a ready prey to water; while the salty 
character of the perspiration from the animal 
injures the leather, stitchings, and mountings. 
It, therefore, follows that, to preserve aharness, 
the straps should be washed and ofled when- 
ever it has been moistened by sweat or soiled 
by mud. To do this effectually, the straps 
should all be unbuckled and detached; then 
washed with a little water and brown soap; 
then coated with a mixture of neatsfoot oil, 
and be allowed to remain undisturbed until 
the water is dried out; then thoroughly rub 
with a woolen rag. The rubbing is im- 
portant, as it, in addition to removing the sur- 
plus oil and grease, tends to close the pores and 
gives a finish to the leather. In hanging a 
harness, care should be taken to allow all the 
straps to hang their fulllength. Bridles, pads, 
gig, and saddles and collars should be hung 
upon forms of the shape of each. Light fs 
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essential to the care of leather, and when the 
harness-closet is dark the door should be left 
open at least half the time during each day. 
All closets should be ventilated, and when pos- 
sible they should be well lighted. To clean 
plated mountings, use a chamois, with a little 
trip oil or. rotten stone; but they should be 
scoured as little as possible. Rubber-covered 
goods are cleansed in the same way. Leather- 
covered need to be well brushed and rubbed 
with a woolen rag. 

If a harness is thoroughly cleaned twice a 
year, and when unduly exposed treated as we 
have recommended, the leather will retain its 


softness and strength for many years.—Harness 
Journal, 





TIME TO CUT GRAIN. 


OnE of the causes of loss in the yield of grain 
is allowing it to get too ripe before it is cut. 
All grain is better for market and for quality if 
cut before it is so ripe that it- will drop out of 
the husk, and has lost its hold on the stem 
which connects it with the stem that holds it 
to the head. The straw itself loses its value to 
a very considerable extent by being permitted to 
stand too long, and the grain gains no equivalent 
from this loss. Itis now more than 20 years since 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, an English farmer and 
agricultural writer, made some experiments by 
which it was proved that wheat cut in its first 
stage of ripening possessed a higher value for 
flour and bread, 2s well as a greater weight per 
measured bushel, than that eut when fully ripe. 
In addition, the straw was found to be more 
valuable for fodder. During the last process 
cf ripening a portion of the nutritive matter is 
changed into husk and woody fiber, the bran is 
thicker and heavier, and the kernel shrinks in 
bulk and density. The first stage of ripening 
is the change from what we know as ‘the 
milk” into a softish solid granular matter. 
When this is complete the kernel can be 
crushed between the finger-nails into a dry, 
floury substance, and has not reached the hard, 
almost flinty texture which marks the fully- 
ripened grain. The straw in this early stage 
still retains some greenness and has not yet 
become dry and brittle. This is the best point 
forharvesting. There is then the least loss by 
shelling of the grain; the grain is in the best 
condition; it cures plump, of a good color, with 
athin bran anda kernel rich in starch. The 
straw is not broken down and the labor of 
harvesting is lighter than at any other time. 
The final process of ripening, which is simply 
the ascent of whatever sap may be yet con- 
tained in the stalk into the grain, and its elab- 
oration into starch, gluten, and mineral mat- 
ter, or the full development of the elements of 
perfect grain, is carried on in the shock, in which 
the grain is protected from the drying and 
shrinking effects of the sun’s heat and the wind. 
The loss by evaporation is, therefore, prevented 
and the weight and quality of the grain is pre- 
served. It is important that every item of 
economy in the saving of the fruits of our la- 


bor should be studied, and this is in reality no 
trifling one. | 








Mr L. 8. Corrin says: ‘I would almost 
as soon think of being without salt as oil- 
meal or flax-seed, with a herd of cattle. Then, 


again, I suppose there is no bedding that is 
equal ’to flax-straw for bogs.” 
eS 
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THE WARRIOR MOWER! 


' UNRIVALED 


FOR THE PAST 15-YEARS 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY’? 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


NO MORE PAPER COLLARS!! 
WEAR THE 


“LINENE” 


REVERSIBLE ‘COLLARS. 


Ong and Brest oF ALL. STARCH ISHED. 
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Axles and Wheels. 


The latter, fully ironed with the cushioned boxes 
correctly set and fitted ready for use, can be obtai ined 
of the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


8.N. BROWN & 00., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 
New Haven, Conn.,, 


who have special facilities for doing the work per- 
fectly and at the least possible expense. 


Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 
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No, 1593 Broadway, N. Y. 
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> There ae Martyr 


>» { headache who might be cured by using TARRANT’s SELTZ- 
] £R APERIENT. The stomach, oyerburdened until ite recu- 
perative power is weakened, revenges itself upon the poor 
head, which it makes to ache and torture the offender. ‘The 
use of this Aperient will carry off naturally and almost im- 
perceptibly the offending cause. The disease is removed 
and the head ceases to ache. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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RENT PAID TWO YEARS AND A HALF BUYS AN ORGAN. 


Hamlin Organ Co., 


whose Cabinet or Parlor Organs are acknowledged to be UN- 
EQUALED IN EXCELLENCE, having received the HIGHEST 
HONORS at EVERY WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR THIRTEEN YEARS, and being the ONLY AMERICAN Or- 
GANS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED SUCH AT ANY, now Offer them not 
only for cash, but also on the following VERY EASY TERMS 
OF PAYMENT: 

They will rent an organ with the agreement that when the 
whole amount of rent paid cquals the value of the organ it 
sliall become the property of the party hiring it, without fur- 
ther payment. The rent per quarter, payable in advance, is 
one-tenth of the value of the organ, so that ten quarterly pay- 
ments te’ its purchase. Or, paymehts may be made 
monthly, df preferred. 
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MERIDEN BRITAINIA COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROGERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


=|“ SAPANULE,” 


Get a bottle and test its marvelous power. 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away ro 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current puri 
fied, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It is a certain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public isso prompt and sure 
in curing and healing all accidents to the living organ- 
ism. Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old, 


Chilblains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all Binds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and = accidents, and diseases of 
the Head, y, or Feet 8 at once relieves 
and cures. Try it; and, ir not satisfied, call for your 
money and get it. 


Pint and Quart Bottles, 50 cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 

! PROPRIETORS, 
237 Brondway, New York. 
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